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Looking Down the Vista 
of Ninety-two Years 


BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


OOKING backward over the period of ninety-two years, life 
unfolds to me a colorful panorama of men and of events that 
seemingly began but yesterday. Recollections of youth and of 
twenty years ago rise before me with equal clearness. \I am 
conscious of no distinctions between the figures that stand 
forth from memory, whether they were boys at home before the 
Civil War or great personalities known to me in later years. ~ 
I But life has changed in such degree that it bears today but 
slight resemblance to the life of my youth. Almost every circumstance is different. 
The new age of mechanisms has made it possible to live without physical effort, 
and our prosperity has conferred ease upon a large section of the population. That 
we live more happily I may be permitted to doubt. 
ge When I was a boy in Peekskill, N. Y., the ambitious man thought of fortune 
‘3m terms of $100,000. If he could acquire so monumental a sum it would bring 
him $7,000 a year at 7 per cent., and $3,000 was adequate for his living. That 
- included a coach and pair and two or three servants. We did not travel so rapidly, 
~ nor undertake to do such a variety of things in a brief space of time, but we lived 
‘comfortably and the average man’s chance of happiness was brighter then than 
- now. The pressure of latter-day life tends to rob us of the capacity for happiness. 
We forget to smile, and of all human blessings a smile is the greatest. 
Be Trains in those days crept s'!owly down to New York, although we regarded 
them as fast enough. The motor car had not been conceived and the airplane was 
a fancy of the mind. Paddle-wheel steamboats ran ‘to Europe and the railroads 
slowly progressed westward. The telegraph key and speaking wire were marvelous 
creations in the middle of the last century. Before their advent, our newspaper 
_ in Peekskill often published “three-day news from Europe,” meaning that the 
_ yessel bringing this news had arrived in New York three days before. But as boy 
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and young man I lived a happy life, per- 
haps a great deal happier than I might 
live today under similar conditions of for- 
tune. 

The frontier was not so far away in the 
40s. We heard talk of real Indians being 
fought by real soldiers. I remember that 
when I was a boy of 10 my father brought 
me to New York one day, then a great ad- 
venture, and a long ride by train. The city 
appeared colossal; its five and six story 
buildings loomed higher than our hills of 
Westchester. I held tightly to his hand 
as we went through the crowds of lower 
Broadway, finally reaching the museum of 
P. T. Barnum, which stood near Ann 
Street. Inside two Indians were on dis- 
play, made known by the vivid posters Mr. 
Barnum knew so well how to devise. 

My father looked at the posters, bought 
a pair of tickets, and we followed the 
crowd. There, on a high platform, stood 
two Indians, supposedly chiefs of the 
Pawnees and Sioux. They were the fiercest 
fellows anybody could imagine, dressed in 
feathers and paint, bearing every mark of 
the wild frontier. Occasionally one of 
them would give voice to a war-whoop that 
made the museum ring and the crowd 
jump. I could see the whole drama of 
their pursuit and capture, as Mr. Barnum 
outlined the story on his posters. After 
a while the crowd thinned a bit and there 
were only a few people near the platform, 
when one of the chiefs said to the other, 
“Moike, if this heat don’t let up a bit ’m 
thinkin’ we’ll be nothing but grease spots.” 
It may interest the reader to know that the 
brogue of the Indians astonished me, but 
nothing more. Some days had passed be- 
fore I felt misgivings. Little boys in the 
*40s were not so worldly wise as now. And 
I most reluctantly accepted the idea that 
an Indian chief could hardly have an Irish 
brogue. 

As I remember our good neighbors of 
Peekskill in that time, we had little pov- 
erty. Every man was fairly well to do and 
usually the owner of his home. There 
were numerous schools and an active com- 
munity spirit. If vicissitudes came to any 
member, the others lent help. Peekskill 
was like a far city, wholly removed from 
the influences of New York. We rose 
early and worked until dark. My father 


was a merchant and farmer of Huguenot __ 


stock and the house of my grandfather had 


been the family homestead for 200 years. 


One of my first strong desires was to 
own a horse and buggy, and that desire 
was fulfilled fairly early. Every time I 
dodge a motor car my mind goes back to 


the horses and buggies that we used to 


have. No other social change emphasizes 
more impressively the transition from one 
century to another. After a boy grew into 
his ’teens he turned his eyes toward a rig 
and horse as the surest way to favor in 
the eyes of some lady fair. 


stitution, the family horse. He was an 
intelligent creature, knowing every member 
of the household, adapting his way te suit 
theirs as best he might. When the young- 


est son of the house chanced to hold the 


reins, with his arm around a neighbor's 
duughier, the family horse adopted a_se- 
date pace and the longest way home. The 
reins might fall upon the dashboard, but 
there was no need of reins. Nowadays 


motor cars thunder and flash past and 


youth has no time for the horse and buggy. 
But it was typical of my own youth and a 
later period, and I believe there must be 


many people who will join me in regret- — 


ting the favorite of another day. 
Mopest Lawyer’s FEE 


When we come to speak of changing so- 
cial conditions then and now it may not 
be amiss to recall that my first fee was 
$1.75, earned by several days of work in 
preparing a legal opinion. For a young 
man just out of Yale the fee was looked 
upon as adequate. But I am persuaded 


that the greenest lawyer in the America of | 

today would not do so much work for sev- 
Since I have ventured 
to say that a smile is the greatest blessing 


eral times my fee. 


of life, I may add that an appreciation of 
money in its true value and _ provision 


against poverty is the first duty of man. I 3 


would not imply that riches should be a 
goal, but I would emphasize that poverty 


is the worst of our social evils and a fate 


every man must guard against. The first 
$100 cleared from my practice went into a 
savings. bank and _ still remains there, 
amounting to almost $900 in sixty years. 
I have another account of $87.50 that is a 


But the auto- | : 
mobile has banished that once familiar in- 
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half century old, but it draws no interest. 
- Of all the social changes that have in- 
fluenced the American people in my life- 
time prosperity is the greatest. If we had 
little poverty in the “40s and 50s, neither 
did we have broad prosperity. Common- 
place fortunes of the present were not even 
anticipated. The outstanding discussion 
that occupied everybody’s mind was the 
question of property rights. Both in the 
_ North and in the South men debated that 
' question gravely. In the South and among 
those of Southern sympathies it was main- 
_ tained in a general way that property rep- 
resented an inalienable right of the owner 
and that slaves were an inseparable part 
- of Southern property. Many able expo- 
nents maintained the theory, while an op- 
_ posing sentiment spread through the North. 
__ At the time I was graduated from Yale in 
_ 1856 this difference had reached the pro- 
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portions of a breach. My father was a 
Democrat, but I differed from his opinions 
and entered actively into the campaign that 
elected Lincoln. 

I had not seen Lincoln until he was on 
the way to his inauguration in Washington 
from Springfield, Ill. After much diffi- | 
culty we obtained consent for the train to 
stop in Peekskill. Word was heralded 
throughout neighboring counties and farm- 
ers drove from far away Connecticut to 
see the President. At least 25,000 people 
assembled for the coming of his train. 
When it finally arrived and the engine 
slowed to a stop, I doubt if any audience 
ever awaited any man with more eagerness. 
A brief pause, the car door opened, and 
there stood Lincoln, just as he had been 
pictured, in his long, wrinkled coat, wear- 
ing a stove-pipe hat. 

He bowed to the crowd and stepped from 
his train to a flatcar, in full view of every- 
body. Then a local dignitary, one of those 
men always in evidence at public speak- 
ings, launched into an introduction of the 
President. Lincoln patiently waited while 
the spokesman talked, but the crowd grew 
restless. Still the speaker kept on, until 
the whistle blew. It was a limited train 
and could not wait even for the President. 
Lincoln bowed again and returned to his 
car without a word. 

The election of Lincoln marked a defi- 
nite period in American life. Most of our 
Presidents had been aristocrats. Lincoln 
was acommoner, almost unknown and 
wholly untried in the larger issues of gov- 
ernment. He came into power when the 
destiny of the Union was gravely threat- 
ened, and from the first moment of his 
elevation he determined to preserve it . 
against any peril. That calm resolution 
spread to many of his countrymen. Men 
everywhere realized that a leader had 
arisen. But his leadership was to be chal- 
lenged by tests such as few men have met. 

Lincoln comprehended the full import 
of his task. He also sensed his own lack 
of preparation. He had, in greater meas- 
ure than any man I ever knew, the faculty 
of judging the past and the present and 
divining the future by the lessons of both. 
And he was remarkable for the swiftness 
of his decisions. In the turbulent days of 
the war the President shielded his anxiety 
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by a play of wit and a succession of stories. 
One afternoon he told me eleven anecdotes 
without pausing for more than a laugh. 


I had gone to Washington in 1864 as 


Secretary of State of New York. Lincoln 
was meeting callers at the White House 
and I stopped there to pay my respects. 
Upon entering the room where he stood I 
saw a throng “arourid him. So 1 -turhed t0 
leave, but the President hailed me. 

“Just a moment, young man,” he said. 
“What did you want?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. 

“Well, no one ever came here before 
who didn’t want something,” he answered. 
“T wish you would remain, for I should 
like to talk to you.” 

He was keenly humorous and always 
anxious to hear a new story. But at other 
times his manner was a settled melancholy. 
After telling some anecdote with relish he 
would relapse into his detached, thoughtful 
mood, and humor seemed a thing apart 
from his character. But Lincoln really 
was a humorist. If the public had known 
how well he relished a story, I doubt that 
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it would have elected him, because the pub- ei : : 


lic rather likes gravity and perhaps even 
a little solemnity in its public men. In- 


stinctively it is fearful of the man who dal- 


lies with the barb of wit or the spirit of 
laughter. 

President Garfield remarked to me at 
the time of his inauguration that I had 
every qualification for President except a 
fondness for humor and an inclination to 


indulge it publicly. He said that the peo- — 


ple distrusted a man who told stories. If 
his estimate could be pronounced upon 
myself with any degree of accuracy, Iam 
convinced that it bore special weight in the © 
case of Lincoln. But he was relatively so 
little known that his fondness for a story 
was yet to become common knowledge. In 
those days the press was not an agent al- 
ways waiting at the elbow of the great to 
broadcast their words and sometimes” even 
their thoughts. : Bat 

When the war was ended and the « ques- 
tion of slavery decided, the next great. so- 


SSeS 


cial question’ became the treatment that 


should be accorded to the South. Extrem- 


Broadway at the lower end of Manhattan Islan 
the time of Mr. Dep 


ew’s birth in 1834 


d as it appeared from the Bowling Green at 


ists upon the victorious side argued that 
the defeated States should never receive 
the full measure of their former rights. 
_ Others of more moderate opinion held that 
_ such: rights could be returned only by de- 
_ grees. A few men expressed the view 
"that the status of the Southern States must 
be restored at once. 
Of that group Lincoln was the out- 
- spoken leader, insisting upon a full restora- 
tion, saying in effect that these were our 
people and that we could not debar them 
from the Union in which they were forced 
to be citizens. Had Lincoln lived his poli- 
cies would have prevailed, to the early ben- 
efit of the South. But the death of Lincoln 
made way for the carpetbagger, and it was 


Wide World Photos 


An early morning aerial view of the skyscrapers that have sprung up on lower Manhattan 
since the time of Mr. Depew’s birth > 


not until the Presidency of Grant that the 
vision of Lincoln received substance. 
Once the two great divisions of the coun- 
had been fully reunited in a political 
whole and the West had begun to develop, 
the prosperity of the country passed all 
known bounds. From a people who had 
thought in terms of dollars, we passed into 
a new period where our unit of measure- 
ment was thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions. The cloud upon this 
prosperity was. the recurrence of panics. 
As the great accumulations of capital were 
shifted about in new combinations and 
still greater enterprises became the order 
of the day, panic followed panic, with re- 
current periods of depression and suffer- 
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ing. Happily we have seen the passing of | 


the panics, owing in large measure to our 
improved banking system under Federal 
control. Despite every evil worked by the 
panics, they merely served to retard pros- 
perity and did not check its development 
in any considerable degree. After each 
period of depression the country has ral- 
lied to new growth and broader expansion 
until we have a prosperity known by no 
other nation of history. 

This prosperity has brought with it defi- 
nite problems and dubious benefits. We 
have created a numerous “white-collar” 
class that outstrips its opportunities. 
Once the professions were recruited almost 
wholly from the educated circles of so- 
ciety. But today wide education of the 
masses has produced a large additional 
eroup of professional men and others 
fitted only for semi-professional tasks. 
Even the full measure of our prosperity 
has not served to provide adequate oppor- 
tunities for all these book-taught men and 
women. It is evident that we cannot go 
back to former conditions and we should 
not wish to return even if it were possible. 
Instead, we must attempt to ereate oppor- 
tunities adapted to the growing class of 
citizens educationally unfit for the work 
awaiting them and without sufficient work 
for their training. The demands of the 
war period and the flowering of pros- 
perity in the last year or two have enabled 
us to keep abreast, or almost abreast, of 
the problem. In England and upon the 
Continent of Europe the condition has be- 
come acute. 

But I have confidence in the future. Our 
views of what has gone before and what is 
_ to come are so governed by individual ex- 
Perience, prosperity or misfortune, by sur- 
roundings and temperament, that it is dif- 
ficult to be comprehensive and impartial. 
At different periods in the past there have 
been times of exaltation and depression. 
Horace, the Roman poet, sang that with 
Emperor Augustus had come the golden 
age, and that after him decline would fol- 
low. The lyre of Horace was truly tuned, 
but only for a time. Though gloom and 
hopelessness followed the fall of Rome, the 
broadest intellectual and spiritual revival 
of the world was next in order. 

We lived for more than fifty years in 


fear that the Union would be dissolved and 


national chaos ensue, only after severe 
trials to enjoy a better, stronger and in- 
finitely greater republic. I have a letter 
written by my great-grandfather, a success- 
ful man of his day, a State Senator and 


Judge, advising one of his children that 


with the election of Jefferson we had 
reached the verge of a catastrophe similar 
to the French Revolution in our Govern- 
ment and to atheism and agnosticism in 
our religion. I hope the spirit of the old 
gentleman is in touch with the 
America. . 

I enter fully ‘nto appreciation and praise 


of the wonders of the century. Discovery — 


reveals the innermost processes of nature 
and overcomes the handicaps of man until 
the mind is fatigued in an effort to com- 
prehend the changes we see about us. Our 


material welfare exceeds that of any other 


generation before us, but the soul starves. 
The foundations of faith are shaken. Read- 
ers of the creed deny its teachings. 


We are like children 


spirit is rampant. 


who dissect that which makes them happy | 


until the sawdust pours from the doll. The 
age is merciless to its idols and the revered 
things of the past. 

This spirit extends to every field of 
thought. I was far happier with the au- 


thors of eighteenth-century biographies | 


who idealized their heroes. We gained ele- 
vation from the lives and achievements of 
the founders of our republic and the 
framers of our Constitution. 


Constitution to suit every whim. 
that document will never be touched again. 


It has been the foundation of our Govern- 


ment for almost 150 years and its funda- 


modern | 


We 


carry criticism too far and the analytic | 


But now we 
scarcely know them and would alter the 
I hope © 


mental principles cannot be altered in part 


without affecting the whole. 


MatertaAL WELFARE DIMMED BY 
IRREVERENCE 


The destructive efforts we behold upon a 
so many sides with regard to the institu-- _ 
tions of the past are said to be in the in- 


terest of truth and progress. 


down our institutions. The modernist in 


religion takes away the divinity of Christ 


I have no 
contention with either, but would appeal 
for sober thought when we come to tear 


Mr. Depew as a college student 


and says that it is in behalf of truth. He 
_ brings to his creed and his theory not a 
single item beyond the revelations of the 
_ New Testament and the faith of the early 
- fathers, but glories in smashing the faith, 
the ideals, the comforting and ‘saving 
graces which have carried unnumbered 
- millions through twenty centuries of life 
_ to a death of confidence and hope. 
Life, as it is lived by the individual, 
ean be judged according to the happiness 
it confers. This being true, I cannot con- 
eive what worthwhile reward the icono- 
‘clasts obtain from the downfall of men’s 
- idols and ideals. Surely they cannot enjoy 
‘the crumbling of faith. They must be 
grieved, no matter how hardened their 
stoicism, by the distress and despair of the 
weaker brethren whose standards they un- 
dermine. It is a grave error to undertake 
the substitution of intellectual foundations 
alone for the fundamentals which support 
the mass of mankind. 
__ My ninety-two years from 1834 to 1926 
have had no parallel in recorded time. 
The inventions, discoveries and achieve- 


ments of these nine decades have recon- 
structed the world. But the one work which 
marks the age above all others is eman- 
cipation. In no other period of history 
have there been such contributions to free- 
dom. When Christ undertook his mission 
more than half the world was held in bond- 
age. In the last ninety years emancipa- 
tion has been extended to almost every re- 
maining slave. Freedom in the United 
States has released a whole race; millions 
of serfs were redeemed in Russia.. But the — 
greatest benefit of emancipation has been 
the growth of democratic governments. 
Divine right has disappeared and with it 
the inherited tyranny of the Romanovs, 
the Habsburgs, the Hohenzollerns and 
Bourbons. . 

The next ninety years of human prog- 
ress will witness changes that may well 
make the events of my lifetime seem of 
slight consequence by comparison. I am 
not disturbed by the religious controversy 
that shakes the land, or by the great pow- 
ers of capital and labor. I believe that the 
ninety years to come will bring wide peace 


Mr. Depew when Secretary of State of 
New York 
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International Newsreel 


Mr. Depew at St. Augustine, Fla., where he is President of the local historical society, with ~ 
some of the girls who are to take part in the Ponce de Leon festival in April 


among nations, a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness, a growth of industry and com- 
merce beyond prévious conceptions. I 
hope that the world will depart in some 
measure from its present slavish tendencies 
to make mechanical things the rule of life; 
that it may pause for a bit of real enjoy- 
ment and understanding. 


Tue Secret oF Lone LIFE 


Often I am asked to explain the rule of 
long life and happiness. I have found it 
simple enough. As a boy I remember that 
my grandfather and my own father were 
given to worry; I might say that worry 
killed them, and in my youth this destroy- 
ing spirit of worry aggravated my peace. 
Then I resolved to worry no more, to live 
each day of life as it dawned for me, but 
to put forth my best efforts that the one 
following might be better. I never sought 
riches and twice lost my fortune. Neither 
have [ avoided riches, endeavoring at all 
times to raise a bulwark of independence 
against the troubles of life. 

When the temptation to rest comes upon 
me, I defeat it by rising and stirring. I 
find as keen a pleasure in life as ever. I 
do not indulge the inclination of age to 
look backward and live in the past. Upon 


the contrary, I cultivate an interest in 
every new thing and read the daily papers 
with care; they are the great distributers 


of knowledge and information and always _ 
offer something new to the mind. I make — 


friends with the young, who bring me the 


impulses of youth, the desires of ambition. — : 


Some of my best friends are the sons and 


grandsons of men with whom I went to col- | 


lege or whom I knew intimately in later 
years. : 

It is one of the dangers of age to seek 
isolation, to avoid new faces and new 
things. Persons of advanced years who 


fall into this groove soon think of the past 
alone. Their minds stagnate and every 


fresh thought is rejected. No man ever 
grew old until his mind became weary and 
surfeited. 


Age is really not so much a 
matter of years as of the spirit, and I am ~ 
determined to keep step with the times. 


When I was fifty my friends and other 


well-wishers began advising me to rest and 


take life easily, but I never yielded to that _ 


advice. About my only concession to rest 
is a ten-minute nap in the afternoon. I 
am confident of living to complete a cen- 
tury of life. After that I shall leave the 
rest to Providence. 


The Farmers’ Situation 


A. National Danger 


By GEORGE W. NORRIS 


United States Senator from Nebraska 


JT is universally conceded that for sev- 

eral years last past agriculture has been 
~ unprofitable. The farmer works harder, 
lives more economically and has fewer of 
the ordinary pleasures of life than any 
other class of our citizenship. That such 
_a deplorable condition exists in the midst 
of universal prosperity and plenty ought 
to cause the wisest of our economists and 
our leaders to search honestly and dili- 
gently to remedy a condition that cannot 
go on indefinitely without bringing dis- 
aster to our civilization. Agriculture is a 
fundamental industry. Prosperity cannot 
always last while agriculture languishes. 
An honest civilization should demand that 
those who toil the most and the longest 
hours to supply the world with the necessi- 
ties of human existence should have at 
least a fair return for their labors. 

For several years the farmer, while prac- 
- ticing the greatest of economy, has scarcely 
been able to make both ends meet. Last 
year the returns on the farms of America 
yielded scarcely 2 per cent. on the assessed 
valuation. This would mean in the neigh- 


- borhood of 1 per cent. for the real value. 


When we remember that this is only an 
average, and that in some favored localities 
producing more favored products the yield 
is much greater than that, we begin to 
yealize that a large number of our farms, 
especially in the great Middle West, do 
not yield enough to pay the taxes and the 
interest on the indebtedness usually stand- 
ing against the land. In the ten-year period 
froin 1912 to 1922 we had a yearly average 
increase of wealth in this country of about 
51% per cent. annually. This increase in- 
cludes all unearned increment of property 
values, and also takes into consideration 
the depreciation of the dollar. During 
this same period the total wealth of Iowa 
increased only between 2 and 3 per cent. 


9 


annually. Iowa, as every one knows, is as 
good an agricultural State as we have in 
the Union, and we must remember that it 
has quite a large amount of manufactur- 
ing, which has increased in wealth at a 
much higher rate than the States as a 
whole. It is safe to say, therefore, that 
the actual increased value of agriculture 
in Iowa was much less than this rate. Dur- 
ing this same period Connecticut, a State 
depending to a great extent upon its man- 
ufacturing industries, increased in wealth 
about 9 per cent. annually, although agri- 
culture in Connecticut suffered about the 
same as it did in other portions of the 
country. All this shows that prosperity has 
been one-sided and that agriculture is get- 
ting the worst of it. 

The gross production of agriculture for — 
the year 1923 was over $12,000,000,000. 
This was produced on 6,500,000 farms by 
about 11,000,000 workers. This does not 
count the work of the women and children. 
In manufacturing, making due allowance 
for the cost of raw material, there was 
produced in value over $25,000,000,000. 
This was done by about 9,000,000 work- 
ers. We thus find that 11,000,000 work- 
ers on the farms produced only $12,000,- 
000,000 of value, while 9,000,000 workers 
produced more than twice the same value. 
At the same time there were working in 
connection with the railroads about 1,060,- 
000 people. The capital employed, ac- — 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s valuation, was about $20,000,- 
000,000, which, according to. the market 
value of stocks and bonds, however, was 
$13,000,000,000 or $14,000,000,000. There 
was produced a gross value in earnings of 
$6,000,000,000, so that one-third of the 
capital and a fifth of the workers. pro- 
duced half as much as egriculture in gross 
production, where there were $60,000,000,- 
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000 of capital and 11,000,000 workers. 
For 1924 the earnings of the national 
banks of this country were 8 1-3 per cent. 
of their capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. This was true, notwithstanding 
that throughout the agricultural regions of 
the West banks have been failing by the 
hundreds and very few of those not failing 
made any profit at all. 

Everybody seems to be prosperous and 
making money except the farmer. Too 
few people stop to think that a country 
cannot long remain in a prosperous condi- 
tion when the one fundamental industry 
of all others is failing. Masters of finance 
and leaders of industry seem even now to 
be blind to the fact that one part of the 
country can be prosperous and another 
part languishing in poverty. |” 

Mr. Richard B. Mellon, brother of our 
Secretary of the Treasury and President 
of the Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, on the eve of his recent departure 
for Europe, was quoted as saying that fun- 
damental conditions were sound. To prove 
this he cited the steel business, which 
showed that great improvement was taking 
place and that the rolling mills were op- 
erating at a greater capacity than ever and 
turning out large orders. Incidentally, he 
said: “Grain prices have fallen off, which 
is as it should be.” When the great lead- 
ers of banking and industry can see no 
further than the artificial prosperity that 
comes to Big Business while those who 
toil on the farms are getting no return for 
their labor, then indeed we have a right 
to question the wisdom of our financial 
leaders. 


THE CAusEes oF AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


There are three principal reasons for 
the present unsatisfactory condition of 
agriculture: 

(1) The Cost of Distribution—One of 
the main difficulties with the farmer’s pres- 
ent situation is the enormous cost of the 
distribution of his products. On much 
that he produces he does not get the actual 
cost of production. Between the producer 
and the consumer there is a multitude of 
middlemen, who neither toil nor spin and 
yet make enormous profits upon the food 
products of the country, as such products 
travel from the producer to the consumer. 


It is no answer to say that these middlemen 
have always kept this middle position, be- ) 
cause the enormous increased price and — 
cost of everything that has taken place 
since the war has applied to them the same 

as the others, and their service, much of 
which is speculative and a great deal of 
which is unnecessary, is commanding a 
much higher price now than before the 

war. This class of people is, as a rule, 
very prosperous, and they are making — 
more money now than they ever made be- 

fore in the history of the country. Their 
increased charges, it is true, are not en- 
tirely borne by the farmer, and while the 
farmer gets too little for his product, the 
consumer is undoubtedly paying too much. 

But the consumers outside agriculture are 

able to pass the increased burden on to ~ 
some one else. The jobber passes it on 

to the wholesaler. The wholesaler, after 
taking another profit, passes it to the re- 
tailer, and he pushes the entire burden on 

to his customer.. The laboring man can 

meet the contingency by demanding and 
obtaining an increased wage. The pro-— 
fessional man adds a little more to the 

cost of his service. Everybody is able to 

pass it on except the farmer. He is atthe 
end of the equation and must bear the en- _ 
tire burden: 

One of the great expensive elements of 
distribution is freight. The railroad, after 
all, is nothing more than a middleman—a 
necessary one, it is true, but a middleman 
nevertheless. It makes all its money, as 
far as freight is concerned, at least, by car- 
rying our products from one portion of 
the country to another. The cost of freight 
is an element that enters into everything 
that we eat, wear or use. There is noth- 
ing in our civilization necessary to human’ 
existence that does not have freight as a —S_|| 
part of this cost, unless, indeed, we except — 
the air we breathe. It is a part of the — 
cradle in which the little babe is lulled 
to sleep, and it is a part of the cost of the 
shovel that throws the last clod of dirt 
upon the coffin of old age; and between 
the cradle and the grave it has entered into — 
everything used by humanity. 

Again this burden is passed on from one ~ 
to the other, and again when it comes to 
the farmer he must absorb it entirely. The 
freight is added to everything which he 
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buys, and it is deducted from everything 
which he sells. In effect, therefore, he 
pays the freight twice. It cuts him like a 
_two-edged sword, and when we remember 
that freight rates on agricultural products 
are now 68 per cent. higher than they 
were before the war we realize that in 
reality the farmer pays the freight more 
than three and one-half times. 

Our freight-rate system is built with one 
idea only in mind, and 
that is to find out how 
much the traffic will 
bear. Our railroads, pri- 
vately owned, are oper- 
ated solely with the idea 
of profit. I speak of this 
in no complaining sense. 
It is a perfectly natural 
condition that has been 
going on ever since the 
first railroad was con- 
structed. It is a natural 
condition that will always 
exist when railroads are 
operated for profit rather 
than for service. The 
great Middle West was 
settled and built up on 
the then existing freight 
rates, and we find our- 
selves now, with practi- 
cally no warning, con- 
fronted with the fact that 
the freight rates on everything the farmer 
buys and sells are practically doubled. 
This element alone is sufficient to wreck 

any industry that before was operating on 
an exceedingly slim margin. 

(2) The Tariff—Another cause of de- 
pression in agriculture is the existing tar- 
iff. In the main the farmer is compelled 
to buy in a protected market and to sell 
his product in a world market. It is true 
that many of the farm implements which 
the farmer uses are on the free list, but 
he does not buy these implements every 
day. He is a consumer the same as the 
rest of the people, and he is subject to 
the same increase in the general cost of 

the things he has to purchase almost daily 
as are all other classes of our citizens. He 
lives and has his being in a country around 
which there is built a tariff wall, and must 
share all the disadvantages that come 
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therefrom without being able to gef many 
of the advantages which come to other 
classes of our people. His cost of living 
is increased, but he is unable to pass on 
the additional cost or to get the benefit of 
the tariff when he sells the products of his 
labor. In a general way it is fair to say 
that he buys inside the tariff wall and 
must: sell outside it. He has the price 
fixed for him on everything he pro- 
duces and has nothing to 
say about the price of 
anything he sells. His 
principal sales are the 
products that are fixed 
in the markets of the 
world and with which the 
tariff has but little to do. 

(3) The Farmer’s Sur- 
plus — Another of the 
great difficulties with ag- 
riculture is the farmer’s 
surplus products in the 
main items of farm pro- 
duction. It is generally 
conceded that the prices of 
the principal products of 
the farm are fixed in the 
markets of the world, re- 
gardless of the provisions 
ofour tariff. This comes 
about from the fact that 
the American farmer pro- 
duces more than can be 
consumed in this country, and that the 
surplus must be sold on the other side 
of the tariff wall. There may be 
some exceptions. There may be, and I 
think there are, some instances where 
the farmer gets some benefit by a tariff on 
products of which he even produces a sur- 
plus, but it is fair to say that as a general 
rule the surplus of any products fixes the 
price of the entire production. 

The farmer cannot limit his pioduction 
like the manufacturer. It is necessary for 
him to cultivate to the limit of his energy, 
and when he has once sown the seed, the 
amount of his production depends to a 
great extent upon the elements of nature. 
He cannot know in advance whether there 
is going to be a big crop or a small one. 
He cannot tell whether there will be a sur- 
plus or a shortage, and it often occurs that 
he makes more money upon a small crop 
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than upon a large one. If he has a large 
crop his burdens are increased and his very 
profits are curtailed by his increased toil. 
As a rule, he has nothing whatever to say 
about the market in which he shall sell 
his product. His business has been so un- 
profitable that he is nearly always com- 
pelled to borrow money to produce a crop, 
and to a great extent he is then subject to 
the control of the man or the institution 
that holds the mortgage. If he is in such 
financial condition that he does not have 
to borrow, then it is true he could hold 
such products as are not perishable for a 
market that would be more satisfactory; 
but much of what he sells, like cattle, hogs 
and sheep, for instance, must be put upon 
the market when he has them in condition 
for sale. 

This market, often manipulated by the 
very middlemen who are standing between 
the farmer and the consumer, is absolutely 
beyond the farmer’s control, and he is com- 
pelled to part with the products of his 
labor at times that are not of his own 
choosing. The farmers of America pro- 
duce a surplus of nearly all of the prin- 
cipal farm products, and they find them- 
selves compelled to accept a world price 
where no existing tariff law or regulation 
will enable them to get, like the manufac- 
turer, cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. 

THe REMEDY 


If the farmer’s difficulties arise, as they 
seem to, from different causes, then if he 
‘is to be relieved, there must be as many 
remedies as there are causes for his trouble. 
Without giving a complete analysis of the 
various remedies that have been or may be 
suggested, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that no remedy has been or can be sug- 
gested that will not be subject to the criti- 
cism that to some extent at least it puts the 
Government into business. I am not one of 
those who would hesitate for that reason, 
but I am not unmindful of the fact that a 
great many of our people, and perhaps a 
large majority at the present time at least, 
are influenced by Big Business, which 
scems to be in the saddle, and they are 
therefore opposed to anything that in any 
degree would cause the Government to in- 
terfere with present business methods. 


Soon after the war the Senate Commit-— 
tee on Agriculture proposed a bill to which 
it gave extended and careful consideration. — 
This bill in substance set up a huge middle- 
man in the way of a governmental corpora- 
tion, capitalized by Government funds, and 
intended to act as a giant middleman be- 
tween the producer and the consumer of 
agricultural products. It was believed by 
those behind this measure that it would in- 
crease the price which the farmer got for 
his product, and at the same time reduce 
the price which the consumer had to pay. 
This corporation was empowered to buy the 
products of the farm from cooperative 
farmer organizations and to sell the same 
direct to cooperative organizations of con- 
sumers. It was empowered to establish 
agencies all over the world for the sale of 
these products, and to sell them the same 
as any private corporation could sell them, — 
either for cash or on time, and to accept 
guarantees of municipalities, Governments 
and commercial organizations. When this 
bill was before the committee there were 
representatives of foreign Governments 
who appeared before the committee and 
cutlined methods that private organiza- 
tions, municipalities and even Governments 


were willing to enter into as guarantees for __ 


the purchase of food products and of 
cotton. 

The bill likewise provided for the turn- 
ing over to this corporation of the many 
ships which we had tied up at the docks in 
idleness, for the purpose of carrying farm — 
products to all parts of the world. It was 
provided that no rental should be paid for 
these ships, but that they should be kept — 
in repair and turned over without cost in 
case of war to the Government. It pro- 
vided also for negotiations with the rail- 
roads, through the instrumentality of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in order 
to bring about a reduction in freight upon 
farm products. In short, the corporation 
was intended to be a huge middleman be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. It 
was not expected that it would do all the 
business, but it was expected that it would 
do enough of it to regulate and reduce the 
enormous charges that were then and are 
now added to the products of the farm as 
they travel on their long and weary way 
to the consumer. 


~ Very powerful political influences were 
sufficient to defeat any legislation of this 
kind, although it would have enabled the 
farmer to pay what he owed to the banks 
end make a profit on his labor, and at 
the same time bring food to starving mil- 
lions in other parts of the world. 


ProposeD Export CoRPORATION 


Modifications of this bill have been sug- 
gested at various times, and some are now 
pending in Congress. Some go much 
further and undertake to purchase the sur- 
plus products of the farmer. The one most 
universally favored by the farmers of the 
great Middle West establishes an export 
corporation and provides a method by 
which this corporation, set up uitder Fed- 
eral authority, pays a price that shall give 
the farmer a reasonable profit and dumps 


this surplus upon the markets of the world 


at whatever price it will bring. It is then 
provided that the loss on the. surplus 
_handled in this way shall be made up pro 
rata by an assessment upon the entire crop 
_ thus handled. If the surplus were out of 
_ the way, then the price of whatever prod- 
uct was being handled would rise to the 
height of the tariff wall, and it is believed 
that a small assessment upon the part of 
the product consumed at home would be 
sufficient to make up the loss upon the 


- surplus product sold abroad. This would 


give the farmer the benefit of the, tariff 
- upon his product to the same extent and 
in the same way that the manufacturer is 
. penefited by the tariff. If, for instance, 
the tariff on wheat were 50 cents per 
bushel, the taking away of the surplus 
would raise the price of wheat in the do- 
mestic market 50 cents a bushel, and from 
the entire wheat crop would be collected 
enough money to pay for the loss of the 
comparatively small amount which it 
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would be necessary to dump upon the 
world market. 

The machinery to carry out such a law 
would necessarily be somewhat intricate 
and there would be some difficulties in its 
enforcement. But there can be no doubt 
that it would result in putting the Amer- 
ican farmer upon an equal footing with 
the American manufacturer and would 
give him the benefit of whatever tariff was 
levied by law upon his product. The 
farmer argues that if the balance of the 
country is to be put upon a protective 
basis, then some machinery must be de- 
vised by which he will share in the bene- 
fits, and that we are not justified in pro- 
tecting the whole country by a protective 
tariff without in some way providing that 
the great farming industry of the country 
shall not be left out of that protection. If 
the farmer must bear his share of the bur- | 
dens that come from a protective tariff, 
then he demands that he shall be given 
benefits the same as other classes of peo- 
ple. If the balance of the country is to be 
put on stilts, as it were, then he demands 
that stilts be placed under agriculture, and 
if the powers that be are not willing that 
such a course shall be taken, then he de- 
mands that these stilts be taken away from 
the other fellow. Either fix the tariff so 
that all classes of people shall share in its 
benefits, as well as assume its responsi- 
bilities, or take away its benefits entirely. 
If the farmer must live under an artificial 
assessment by which other classes of peo- 
ple are lifted up, then he has a right to 
demand that the same assessment should 
elevate him, and failing in this, that every- 
thing artificial to bolster the prosperity of 
protected interests should be taken away. 
Either the farmer must be lifted up on the 
same plane as the manufacturer or the 
manufacturer must be put down upon the 
same plane as the farmer. 


France’s Policy of Peace 
By RAYMOND POINCARE 


Former Premier of France 


CERTAIN number of American 

A friends of France have been won- 
dering for some time whether the 

pacts at Locarno, the events in Syria and 

the troubles in Morocco portend a change 

in French foreign policy based on new and 

still not clearly defined conceptions. It is 

easy to show that there is no truth in this 

and that by various means France has 

sought and is seeking to reach only one 

aim, viz., world peace. : ; 
When the victory of the Allies brought to 

its close the war which Germany had de- 

clared, France, devastated, covered with 

ruins, grieving over 1,400,000 of her 

sons who had died upon the battlefield, 

pressed by the expenses which had accu- 

mulated during four years of hostilities, 

put forth none of the claims or. demands 

which an imperialistic people might have 


asked only for the restoration of the two 
provinces which had been taken away from 
her by force in 1871 against the will of 
their inhabitants. She desired no new ter- 
ritory, and when others of the Allies ob- 
tained vast tracts of territory which had 
never belonged to them she did not even 
take back the traditional frontiers which 
she had kept in 1814 after the defeats of 
Napoleon. 

In Asia and in Africa she received colo- 
nial mandates much less important than 
those which England received. The main 
mandate was to be exercised over Syria, 
the various populations of which had al- 
ways considered France as their best pro- 
tector. No spirit of conquest, then, had 
caused France to make any excessive de- 
mand, and, in fact, provided that Alsace 
and Lorraine should be restored to her 
after fifty years of separation, all she ex- 
pected from the Versailles peace was repa- 
ration for her damages and security for her 
future. 

Concerning these two points, which she 
judged peeontial. she received from her 


14 


time 


allies and associates specific promises, but 
why not admit with complete frankness ' 
that in both cases she experienced, atic: 
the treaty was signed, a cruel disappoint- 


ment? The President of the United States — 
had come to Paris to take a predominating © 


part in the negotiations. He had been 
triumphantly received by an enthusiastic 
multitude. The whole country had given 
him its confidence. The Premier, M. 
Clémenceau, had accepted in preparing the 
treaty many of the ideas and solutions | 
proposed by Woodrow Wilson. A short 
afterward France learned with. 
mingled pain and surprise that the United 
States had not ratified the document on 
which its President had placed so deep an 
imprint. The United States certainly had 


a right to.follow this course and no one 
‘can | complain because in these -circum- 


put forth. On the European Continent she*-stances it consulted its own interests and — 


exercised the prerogative of its national 
sovereignty. But also no one can be sur-— 
prised at the disappointment which France — 


felt and the embarrassment in which the _ 


If all the 


European Allies were placed. 


States which had shared in the victories of — 


1918 had remained side by side facing — 
Germany, it is probable that the vital — 
clauses of the treaty would have been ex- - 
ecuted without difficulty, and that interna- 
tional relations in Europe would rapidly 
have assumed a normal and pacific course. 
In the absence of America, France, which 
was at one and the same time the principal _ 
nation interested in reparations, because of 
the wide extent of her damages, and the 
principal nation interested in security as 
the result of her geographic situation, 
soon encountered, when the treaty was ap- 
plied, difficulties of every kind. 
wished to collect as soon as possible some 
part of the balance of the money due to 
her, first, because, bearing as she did a 


heavy floating debt resulting from her war — 


expenses, she was in a situation which 
made it difficult for her to assume any 


She — 


U 


# 


~ 


in the 
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greater burden, and to find, herself, in 
international loans the resources needed to 
restore her devastated regions; and_ sec- 
endly, because, being a debtor of the 
United States and of England, she very 

- properly wished to honor her signature and 
to repay her debt without delay. For some 
years, therefore, it has been France’s chief 
desire and chief aim to know the amount 
due her and to assure its recovery. 

This credit the Repara- 
tion Commission appoint- 
ed under the treaty was 
charged to estimate and 

to draw up the scale of 
payments. At the first 
date set, May 1, 1921, 
_ Germany was several bil- 
lions of marks in arrears. 
Two conferences of the 
‘various Premiers were 
held successively in Lon- 
don under the Presidency 
of Mr. Lloyd George. In 
the first instance the Al- 
lies, taking cognizance of 
the fact that Germany had 
failed to meet several of 
her obligations, decided 
to occupy as a penalty 
the towns of Diisseldorf, 
~Ruhrrort and Duisbourg; 
second instance 
they determined to send jointly and collec- 


tively a new ultimatum to Germany and to 


notify her that if she did not fulfill her 
pledges they would be obliged to seize 
pledges in the Ruhr. 
_ This notification was sent by Mr. Lloyd 
George himself in the name of all the Al- 
lies. It was accompanied by a list of pay- 
‘ments drawn up by the chiefs of Govern- 
ment and recorded at their request by the 
Reparation Commission, and destined to 
reduce very considerably by the annuity 
payments the theoretical figure of 132,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, which represented the 
‘total of the German debt. The Reich 
feigned acquiescence, and in May, 1921, it 
thus escaped the new measures with which 
it was threatened. 
During the twenty months that followed 
Germany entrenched herself constantly be- 
hind the most varied pretexts to escape the 
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solemn promises which she had just re- 
newed before the eyes of Europe. She ob- 
tained from her creditors a series of mora- 
toriums, but even for the deliveries in kind 
she showed a continuous ill-will. Though 
she had an abundance of wood and coal, 
she did not deliver the quantities promised. 
France had offered her the opportunity to 
associate herself with the programs of great 
public works, but she lent a deaf ear to 
this. 

The Reparation Com-:— 
mission finally took cog- 
nizance of the fact that 
Germany -had_ willfully 
failed to fulfill her obli- 
gations. Under the terms 
of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles this official recog- 
nition gave to the nations 
interested the right to 

_take those measures 
which they might deem 
userul to secure the cred- 
its due them. Acting un- 
der application of this 
text, France, Belgium and 

Italy resolved to send en- 

gineers to the Ruhr to 

seize the products of the | 
Government mines, over 
which the _ Versailles 
Treaty gave to the cred- 
itor nations, as over all the property of the 

German State, a first rank obligation. 

Troops were delegated to protect these 

technical officials, but with the formal or- 
der to adopt toward the population of the 
territory the most moderate attitude. 

In this seizure of pledges there was 
nothing that resembled aggression. France, 
Belgium and Italy all claimed their due, 
nothing more, nothing less. For some 
days it was hoped that a species of peace- 
ful collaboration would be established be- 
tween the allied engineers and the German 
authorities, but an ill wind soon began to 
blow from Berlin. The Ruhr received the 
order to resist; then began the postal and 
railway strikes. France and Belgium: had 
to replace the striking employes by volun- 
teers. Sabotage and even attempts at. vio- 
lence followed. Both the officers and sol- 
diers showed admirable coolness and 
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patience. Their wisdom and their per- 
sistence triumphed over the resistance or- 
ganized. Germany yielded and, with order 
re-established, the pledges taken could be 
exploited in such conditions that, with all 
expenses paid, France and Belgium were 
able to divide up among their allies a con- 
siderable profit. 


THe Dawes PLAN 


The Reich then tried to draw France into 
private negotiations, from which it might 
have found some advantage, unknown to 
the other creditors and at their expense. 
Through loyalty France did not wish to 
separate herself from her allies. She was 
very pleased to learn that after her suc- 
cess in the Ruhr her allies were all dis- 
posed to take part in her negotiations with 
Germany. She was still happier when she 
knew that the United States itself was 
willing from that time on to facilitate a 
reparation settlement. Thus she accepted 
eagerly the plan of an expert examination 
with American cooperation under the 
auspices of the Reparation Commission. 
During his stay in Paris General Dawes, 
whose experience and ability have ren- 
dered such significant service to the cause 
of peace, did not conceal from any one 
with whom he talked, either representa- 
tives of the Government or the commis- 
sion, that had it not been for the effect 
produced on Germany by the occupation 
of the Ruhr the expert examination would 
never have succeeded. It did succeed, and 
though it had as a consequence a consider- 
able reduction of the German debt as com: 
pared with the payments of May, 1921, 
France hastened to subscribe to the new 
plan which had just been drawn up. It 
meant much to her that this plan had been 
constituted under the aegis of America and 
that its execution would have to be watched 
over by impartial friends. 

The pledges which we held were, of 
course, entered into the common fund, and 
we were called upon to give them up, but 
the report of the experts did not exclude 
the possibility of France’s keeping troops 
in the Ruhr in order to insure regularity 
of payments. In the months of July and 
August, 1924, however, she promised to 
evacuate all the mining basin, and with it 
even the towns which had been occupied 


in 1921, all without recompense, and with 
the sole desire of giving a new evidence of 
her moderate attitude. She kept this — 
promise before the Dawes plan was inte- 
grally executed and notably before the plac- 
ing of the industrial and railway bonds, 
whose emission had been foreseen. France 
gave her full confidence to the experts; she 
gave her full confidence to the friendly na- 
tions which contributed to the drawing up > 
of the program; she gave her confidence 
to Germany itself; she threw into the dis- 
card all the arms which she possessed; she 
hoped that the Reich would show the same 
good faith as herself. For reparations she 
expects only punctual fulfillment of the 
Dawes plan, payment of the sums on which 
she has the right to count, and the deliv- 
eries in kind which are to be made to her. 
From 1920 to 1925, now showing firmness 
tempered by prudence and a conciliatory 
spirit, now by compromise and_negotia- 
tions, she therefore merely tried to collect 
the reparations which she needed to rebuild 
her towns and villages which were bom- 
barded or burned, and to pay the debts 
which she had contracted abroad during 
the tragic years of war. ey 


FRANCE’s Security PoLicy 


France’s policy of security was as wise 
and pacific as her reparation policy. It 
was in this respect, however, that we suf- _ 
fered our greatest disillusions after the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles. Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George before 
leaving Paris had signed guarantee pacts 
which promised France in case of an at- 
tack by Germany the aid of the United 
States and England. These pacts have 
never been ratified. France remained 


alone in the presence of Germany—a Ger- 


many which despite the allocation of for- 
mer imperial or Prussian territories to 
Denmark, Belgium, Poland and the State — 
of Danzig, still has a population which is 
very superior to ours, and which has been 
proportionately less tried by war; a Ger- 
many where powerful organizations keep 
alive flaming sentiments of revenge; a Ger- 
many where a feverish nationalism con- 
tinues to batter’ down democratic forces 
which are still timid and undeveloped. In 
lieu of guarantee pacts France was obliged 
to content herself with other forms of se- 


curity given her under the treaty and which — 
-may be classed under several general 
heads: The League of Nations, the dis: 
_ armament of Germany, the provisional ce- 


_ -cupation of the Rhineland, the permanence 


_of a demilitarized zone facing our Eastern 


_ frontiers. 


The League of Nations itself lost much 
of its prestige and authority as the result 
of the voluntary withdrawal of the United 
States, but such as it was, the League 
trained its members, and particularly the 


_ European States, to habits of common dis- ° 


‘cussion which could not but serve the in- 
terests of peace. France immediately 
brought to Geneva her earnest collabora- 
tion and desire that Germany herself 
should be admitted to the League as soon 
as possible under the terms of the cove- 
nant; that is to say, with the preliminary 
reservation of respect for existing treaties. 
The disarmament of Germany was reg- 
ulated in detail in Part V of the treaty. 
Germany quickly demanded and obtained 
a considerable number of exemptions and 
repeated modifications in the different 
military, naval and aerial clauses which 
were prescribed in Articles 159 and fol- 
lowing, but she did not fulfill the reduced 
obligations which had been maintained. 
She had done everything she could to es- 
cape the vigilance of the interallied com- 
missions of control instituted under Sec- 
tion 4. She had carefully preserved a 
large general staff; she had organized with 
the Reichswehr and with police squadrons 
a powerful division army—a robust skele- 
ton to which innumerable societies were 
charged to furnish the flesh and muscles; 
that is to say, active divisions and reserves. 
Last year, after having hoped for a short 
while that a letter signed by him and by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would induce Ger- 
many to bring this disquieting situation to 
an end, M. Herriot perceived that no 
change had been made. He then went up 
on the platform of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and in flaming words gave vent to his 
indignation and denounced the German 
armaments to the attentive ears of Europe. 
Since then the commissions of control on 
several occasions have discovered constant 
breaches of regulations and new abuses. 
The occupation of the Rhineland and of 
the bridge heads was provided for by 
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Article 428 as a guarantee of the treaty’s 
execution. If the conditions of this treaty 
ere faithfully observed by Germany, the 
occupation must be reduced every five 
years until complete evacuation. In the 
case of the other zone, that of Cologne, 
keld by English troops, the time fixed for 
evacuation fell on Jan. 10, 1925; that is 
to say, five years after its coming into ef. 
fect as the result of the protocol attesting 
t» the deposit of the necessary ratifications. 
Put after official cognizance had been 
taken that the conditions of the treaty were 
not being faithfully observed, the Allies 
decided to leave the British army where it 
was until the receipt of new orders. This 
measure was taken in full agreement with 
France, but neither on the part of England 
er om our part was it ever anything more 
than a precaution authorized by the treaty 
and taken with the intention of making it 
respected. 


DEMILITARIZED ZONE 


For the establishment of a demilitarized 
zone, Germany is forbidden to maintain or 
to construct fortifications, whether on the 
left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank, 
up to a line traced fifty kilometers to the 
east of this river; to maintain or to as- 
semble even temporarily, armed forces in 
the territory thus delimited; to carry on 
military manoeuvres there, or to keep there 
facilities for mobilization. That is the ob- 
ject of Articles 42 and 43. Article 44 adds 


that if Germany in any way infringed these © 


measures, “She would be considered as 
having committed a hostile act toward the 
signatory powers of the present treaty and 
as seeking to disturb world peace.” \ Ex- 
cept for a few infractions noted by the 
control commissions, the clauses of local 
demilitarization were almost completely 
fulfilled. The presence of allied troops 
has been sufficient hitherto to ensure 
control. 

Nevertheless, the growing agitation of 
the German nationalists, the intensity of 
their propaganda, the instruction given in 
the schools of the Reich, the pamphlets 
claiming Slesvig, Upper Silesia, the Dant- 
zig corridor, Austria, Alsace itself, could 
not fail to preoccupy seriously public 
opinion in France. Using the right given 
by Articles 18 and 21 of the covenant of 


et gas 
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the League of Nations, the Government of 
the French Republic decided to conclude 
with certain friendly Continental nations 
treaties of mutual defensive assistance, and 
thus signed with Belgium, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia agreements which are in no 
way aimed at Germany, or at any one, and 
which merely provide, in the case of ag- 
gression, for common and joint defense. 
These pacts of reciprocal assistance were 
communicated to the League of Nations 
which registered them. The League re- 
ceived them favorably and sought to gen- 
eralize them, and in the Assembly of 1923, 
after hearing the report of Mr. Benés it 
even declared that it saw in the develop- 
ment of these international agreements the 
best assurance of European security. But 
as these combinations were perforce based 
upon eventual military support, they were 
not very pleasing to the systematic and 
theoretical mind of Mr. MacDonald, who 
aligned himself against them last year at 
Geneva, and persuaded M. Herriot to sub- 
stitute for them the celebrated protocol of 
arbitration. France, still moved by love of 
peace, supported the protocol, but it was 
not ratified at London, and after having 
brought about the elimination of the 
treaties of assistance it was itself with- 
drawn by England as a useless instrument. 


Hopes oF THE Locarno PActs 


France, somewhat bewildered by these 
contradictions, then tried to open negotia- 
tions by friendly interviews with Great 
Britain, and to obtain from her some of 
the reliefs which she had desired for the 
past five years. As soon as Germany got 
wind of these conversations she tried to 
take part in them, and thus Mr. Stresemann 
sent to the French Cabinet in Paris the 
note of Feb. 9, 1925, which was the point 
of departure for long and delicate nego- 
tiations, culminating, after numberless 
vicissitudes, in the treaties initialed on the 
banks of Lake Maggiore and finally signed 
at London. In a world exhausted by war, 
afflicted by widespread mourning,  sur- 
rounded by ruins, morally and physically 
shaken, yearning for peace and tranquillity, 
the Locarno pacts received everywhere en- 
thusiastic approval, or at least elicited a 
great sigh of relief. One would have said 
that the dishonored god of war, overthrown 


and vanquished by men, had taken refuge 
for eternity in the clouds of Olympus and 
would never again descend therefrom. | 
Perhaps there was in these fine hopes some 
sentimental exaggeration. It was at least 
incontestable that a new spirit of European 
harmony had revealed itself at Locarno and 
in London. France would no longer have — 
been France if she had not joined with all — 
her heart in these optimistic demonstra- 
tions. For six years she has been trying 
to persuade herself that by wishing peace 


she will finally be able to make it a reality. _ 


At a moment when Germany herself was 
approaching the Allies to denounce war, 
how could France not have been pervaded 
by joy and hope? 

There are, moreover, in the Locarno 
pacts stipulations which mark considerable 
progress in international relations, namely, 
those which establish and regulate arbitra- 
tion between Germany and France, Ger- 
many and Belgium, Germany and Poland, 
and Germany and Czechoslovakia. This 
progress would be still greater if an iden- 
tical agreement had been signed between 
Germany and the British Empire. But in 
all these diplomatic documents, and nota- 
bly in the main treaty, the British Empire 
reserved to itself the rdle of arbiter. It is 
comprehensible, therefore, that Mr. Cham- 


berlain, now Sir Austen Chamberlain, — 


should have returned to London wearing 


the halo of a great statesman. The success 


won by him adds a splendid page to the. 

diplomatic history of England. “ 
If we examine these texts closely, how- 

ever, we perceive, unfortunately, that 


France has given much and received but 


little. The promises of England and Ger- 
many are merely the reproduction of Ar- 
ticle 10 of the pact of Geneva; the arbitra- 
tion treaties represent only the bringing 
into power of Article 12. On the other 
hand, if Germany commits an infraction in 
the demilitarized zone, France will be 
obliged to refer the matter to the League 
of Nations, and England will always be 
able to say that she has no duty to inter- 
vene, inasmuch as the Council will have to 
vote unanimously regarding the interven- 
tion, and as England will have the right 
by voting in the negative to prevent the 
attainment of such unanimity. Thus, so 
long as the pact is in force England will 
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never be bound unless she wishes to be 


_ bound. Furthermore, the League of Na- 
lions itself will always have the power to 
annul these frail guarantees. It will he 
enough for her to say some fine day, no 


3 _ longer unanimously but with a two-thirds 
‘majority, that security has been established 


in Europe and the treaties of Locarno will 
rumble to dust and remain nothing but a 


- ‘memory. 


It is then impossible to affirm today that 
a fertile harvest will result from seeds 
sown at Locarno. All will depend on the 
_ present and future will of the peoples who 
_ will have to apply the agreements. France 
will never fail to interpret and execute 
them in a spirit of justice and harmony. 
_ Already, without considering longer the 
reports of the commissions of military con- 
trol, she has consented to the immediate 
evacuation of the zone at Cologne. Al- 
ready she has prepared for the very near 
future important modifications in the two 
other zones which remain occupied, but 
Germany does not hide the fact that she 
attaches little value to these first advan- 
tages, and that she expects more important 
advantages, viz.: a reduction of the length 
‘of occupation for these two zones and ad- 
vancement of the date of the plebiscite in 
the Sarre, and so forth. At the same time 
she repeats over and over again that she 
renounces neither the project of the an- 


~ nexation of Austria nor the ultimate recov- 


ery of all that she formerly conquered by 

violence and which she considers as her 
legitimate and sovereign property. 

_ These are not very reassuring actions 
and one can easily understand that before 
the assembling of the preparatory confer- 
ence for general disarmament, France was 

obliged to arm herself against premature 
decisions, which would have the effect of 
imposing upon herself, through a strange 
inversion of logic, a disarmament which 

‘Germany had not yet completed. The dele- 

gate of the French Republic at Geneva, 

M. Paul Boncour, who is a member of the 

United Socialist Party and who is certainly 

one of the warm friends of peace, found it 

necessary to point out to the Council of the 

League of ‘Nations that in order to establish 

just proportions between the various arma- 

ments it would be necessary to take account 
in every country of the number of inhabi- 


tants, its resources, its geographical situa- 
tion, its means of land and sea communica- 
tions and the conditions under which the 
people attacked would receive from the 
others economic and military support. 
These calculations will not be easy and 
will embrace, whatever action is taken, a 
considerable element of vagueness and 
arbitrariness. France will share in the dis- 
cussion with keen desire to see it end by 
general reduction of armaments and dim- 
inution of the burdens which she herself 
carries, but as a matter of course she could 
not resign herself to any compromise which 
would make either her home territory or 
her colonial domain more vulnerable. 


FRANCE’S COLONIAL TROUBLES 


No French Government would consent to 
allow any menace to weigh upon either one 
or the other. The sacrifices in men and 
money which have been made for several 
months past in Morocco and Syria show 
clearly enough that France no more today 
than in the past has any intention of sepa- 
rating her lot from that of her colonies. 
She has accomplished in Morocco in this 
first quarter of a century a remarkable 
work of civilization and progress. Since 
the protectorate treaty was signed in 1912 
she has won the liking and respect of the 
natives, she has pacified her zone, worked 
together with the inhabitants and enriched 
the country. If in the neighboring zone, 
which belongs to Spain, certain tribes had 
not risen at the order of Abd-el-Krim, she 
would not have had to fire a single shot in 
Morocco during these last months. Only 
the necessity of defending our frontier 
against the incursions of these rebels 
forced us to undertake military operations, 
which the topography of the country and 
the rough energy of the Riff mountaineers 
have made costly and sometimes deadly. 
From the very beginning, however, France 
joined with Spain in notifying Abd-el-Krim 
that she was ready to negotiate with him on 
exceptionally liberal terms. Perhaps by 
holding out the olive branch so often she 
has begun to weaken her action and encour- 
age resistance, but here also her only 
thought was to re-establish peace without 
abandoning any of her established rights. 

One may say the same of what is going 
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on in Syria. It was in accordance with a 
unanimous desire of the native inhabitants 
that immediately after the war the mandate 
to administer this country under control of 
the League of Nations should have been 
confided to us. No question at all was 
involved of colonization, as in Algeria, or 
a protectorate, as in Morocco and Tunisia. 
The mandate was a provisional measure 
which was to prepare the native popula- 
tions gradually for independence. But 
this preparation itself was a complex and 
delicate matter because of the multiplicity 
of races and religions existing side by side 
in the country. To maintain the balance 
between so many diverse and often opposed 
elements, to prevent one element from op- 
pressing another, to accustom all of them 
to justice and liberty was a task which 
should be undertaken and pursued with 
much: tact and vigilance. General Wey- 
gand, former Chief of Staff of Marshal 
Foch, had succeeded admirably in this. 
All the people of Syria paid him homage 
and treated him with touching veneration. 
In order to give a post to General Sar- 
rail, who had temporarily retired and who 
because of his war services was deemed 
worthy to have one, they made the mis- 
take of sending him to take the place of 
General Weygand, in a country which was 
completely unknown to him and for which 
he was not fitted. 

There, where his predecessor had acted 


discreetly, with all the skill of a great 
civil administrator, he adopted an_atti- 
tude of military absolutism and acted 
somewhat as if he were in a conquered 
country. The general discontent brought 
about disorders, which swiftly spread and 
which had to be repressed by force in the 
interests of the population. There also 
France did, is doing and will do only what 
is necessary to restore order. She has no. 
thought of appropriating, either now or 
later, a country which under her mandate 
she has the duty of developing as soon as 
possible to self-consciousness and political 
autonomy. By sending to Beyrout one of 
her Geneva delegates, Senator Henry de 
Jouvenel, she showed clearly that in Syria 
she was acting in the name of the League 
of Nations and that she had no thought of 
self-interest. But she is determined to ful- 
fill, without weakening, the mission con- 
fided to her, and in this, as in other re- 
spects, she will, neglect nothing to hasten 
the return of peace. That is to say, every- 
where France obeys the same thought and 
remains what she has always been, a 
democracy of unshaken good sense, active, 
saving, hardworking, whose main desire 
is to establish her finances on a sound 
basis, who will not allow herself to be 
diverted from this main object by any am- 


bition, and who in defending, as is her — 


duty, her treaties and her rights, never 
loses from sight the universal interest. 


both the army and the 
navy. 


tional defense has always 


for the establishment of 


France a 


_try’s geographic situation. 
Its mild climate and the 
wealth of resources of its 
_ provinces have 
tempted the invader, not- 


East, it being borne in 
mind that the frontiers of 


- open in this direction and 
also that the populations 
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PAINLEVE, French Minister of 
War, on Jan. 28, 1926, presented 
a new law affecting the military 
organization of the French Army. The 
Minister of the Navy similarly presented 
a few months ago a project of naval organi- 
zation which was the object of an interest- 
ing report by M. B. Robaglia, a Deputy 
from Paris. The French Parliament has 
thus had laid before it 


two large organic projects 


French national defense 
en new bases, involving 


This question of na- 


played in the history of 
predominant 
role, because of the coun- 


always 


ably the peoples on ihe 


France are completely 


of Northern Europe, who are of a warlike 
tendency, have always been drawn toward 
the south. These invasions have in the past 
assumed a chronic character and, in the 
course of the last century alone, France has 


been subjected to two successive invasions 


by the German Empire. 
_ The signature of M. Painlevé, an emi- 


nent scholar whose love of peace is univer- 
sally known, indicates that the new law on 
army organization was not drafted in an 


imperialistic spirit. M. Painlevé took care 
to point out the clearly defensive character 
of the future military organization of 
France. He was influenced by diplomatic 
considerations beth as regards limitation 
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of armament and the new agreements with 
Germany. 

It should be noted that the occupation 
of the Rhine—an essentially provisional 
measure taken under the Versailles Treaty 
-—aimed only at preventing Germany’s de- 
fection respecting payment of her war 
debts, while at the same time opposing 
any reversion to the spirit of revenge. The 
Locarno Pacts, happily, 
have brought a great men- 
tal and moral relief, di- 
minishing the anxiety felt 
by France as regards the 
imperialistic policy of 
Germany, to which the 
election of Marshal von 
Hindenburg had given a 
somewhat aggressive 
character. The relief re- 
sulting from the Locarno 
Pact, however, did not 
cause all apprehension in 
France to disappear. This 
apprehension will vanish 
only with the lapse of 
time. Although France 
no longer fears warlike 
acts by Germany, so long 
as the League of Nations 
does not possess an armed 
force of its own, the dan- 
ger of war will continue to exist; and every 
nation has the duty to prepare its system 
of defense, though aiming that defense at 
no specific- nation. 

The Locarno pacts had, above all, the 
practical result of changing the character 
of defensive preparations and the imme- 
diate consequence of this new situation has 
been a noticeable diminishment of the 
effectives of the Rhineland occupation. 
It was found possible to eliminate one 
division completely. Unfortunately, these 
measures coincide with a very tense mili- 
tary situation which France has had to 
face for the defense of her overseas terri- 
tories. Every one knows the grave reper- 
cussions of events in Morocco and Syria, 
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and it must be pointed out that these events 
go beyond the limits of a mere colonial 
expedition. This is an episode of the great 
struggle developing between West and 
East, Europe and Asia, civilization and 
barbarism, the latter represented by the 
spirit of Bolshevism. 

The Republic, consequently, has been 
compelled, in its most recent legislative 
plans for national defense, to provide for 
land forces available for the defense of 
her overseas territories, as well as for 
naval forces destined to link together the 
scattered fragments of her great empire. 
A break of continuity in this colonial 
empire might have fatal consequences for 
the whole of Europe. To avoid such a 
break of continuity, France must keep her 
military prestige intact. 

The preservation of her colonies is a 
question of the utmost importance for 
France. Without them she could not keep 
her political, and especially her financial, 
balance, which is her chief preoccupation 
at the present time. The loss of such a 
domain would certainly prevent the Repub- 
lic from surmounting its financial difficul- 
ties, and it is not without good reasons 


that France counts on her colonial trade to . 


restore the value of the franc. The ex- 
penses incurred for the army and the navy 
‘thus assume the aspect of general insur- 
ance expenses indispensable for preserving 
the nation’s wealth. The French colonies, 
furthermore, play a useful part in the 
_ defense of the national territory, inasmuch 
as the incorporation of native subjects has 
made up for the inferiority of France’s 
birth rate in comparision with other 
powers. 
Cuances Imposep By War 

Such are the leading ideas that were 
considered by France in organizing her 
land. and sea forces. Just what those 
forces are will be seen from the following 
description, 

The changes imposed by the World War 
were sweeping. Among the main factors 
were: the appearance of new instruments 
of war, airplanes, tanks and trench artil- 
lery; transformation of infantry weapons; 
the establishment of “General Artillery 
Reserves”; the relative independence of the 
division, which becomes the real pivot of 
battle; the greater importance of the 


the 
transformation even of the organic compo- 
sition of the division — three infantry regi- 
ments instead of four; two artillery regi- 


troops or organs of transmission; 


ments, instead of one. Furthermore, the 
war showed clearly the necessity of uni- 
versal effort, the work of war demanding 
the cooperation of all in factories and lab- 
oratories, imposing more or less the total 
mobilization of the nation. This “indus- 
trial mobilization” was specially and 
minutely prepared. — 

A new framework had to be constructed. 
The horrors of war had created a great 
desire of peace, tending toward a consid- 
erable reduction of military burdens. 
The first aim was a shortening of the 
period of military service as prescribed by 
law; the recruiting law, consequently, was 
introduced into the French Parliament. 
During the discussions that ensued, much 
weight was laid on the figures covering 
the effectives in time of peace. These 
normal effectives, however, are not the 
only elements of a country’s military 
power, for the troops necessary for its 
needs in time of peace must be deducted; 
divers services resulting from the foreign 
situation (occupation army, theatre of for- 
eign operations, colonial and home do-. 
main), and with much stronger effectives 


in ordinary times, the French army might aoe 


be inferior to the German army in time of 
war. ; é 

The reduction to eighteen months of le-— 
gal service led France to an important. re- 
duction in the number of divisions and to 
an ever greater utilization of native forces. 
On the other hand, budget difficulties have — 
prevented the employment of civil em- 
ployes and professional soldiers judged in- 
dispensable for the normal operation of 
the eighteen months’ term of service. New 
services must also be considered: the nec- 
essary increase in artillery, the creation of 
tank divisions, telegraphist divisions, and 
so forth, the great number of schools re- 
quired by the complication of war mate- 
rial; lastly, the organization of the Air 
Service. ee 


PRESENT EFFECTIVE FORCES 


Despite these new needs, our present ef- 
fectives do not exceed a total of about 660,- 
000 men—a reduction of nearly 300,000 
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as compared with the pre-war situation, 
in 1914, when our effective forces totaled 
950,000 men. This force of 660,000 in- 
cludes 230,000 gendarmes, Republican 
- Guards or sapper-firemen, who are not a 
_part of the army in the strict sense, and 
_ 190,000 native or auxiliary troops distrib- 
uted over France’s colonial territory. There 
are, then, 240,000 French soldiers, in the 
_ proper sense of the word, in arms in 
France, in her colonies and on the Rhine, 
and 430,000, if we consider natives and 
auxiliary forces in the colonies. Such is 
the effort of reduction of the French Army. 
Of these 430,000 men, 65,000 are in 
~ Morocco, 30,000 in the Near East and 60,- 
000 are drafted for service in guarding our 
colonial empire, new burdens, for the most 
_ part, which, taken with the other figures 
- given above, show the sincerity of France’s 
__ desire for peace. 
To sum up, the French Army, while re- 
maining within the organic framework of 
the law of 1873, has been subjected to 
the modifications made necessary by the 
_ World War. Its material has been adapted 
to new requirements. Its effectives have 
been drastically reduced. Desiring to. dis- 
arm, France has reduced the term of mili- 
tary service and is preparing to reduce it 


still further. She is limited in her desires 
of reduction, however, by two dominating 
considerations—one to assure the guarding 
of her colonial empire, which absorbs more 
than 160,000 men, the other to prepare a 
mobilization plan permitting her to make 
up for the numerical inferiority of. her 
population, as compared with that of Ger- 
many, by the incorporation of disciplined 
colonial units. These colonial troops are 
almost wholly composed of Algerians, 
whose mentality has been molded by that 
of Europe during the century, more or 
less, that Northern Africa has been a part 
of the French nation. 

The fact brought out above—viz., the dis- 
tribution of about one-quarter of France’s 
forces throughout her colonies, often at the 
antipodes of the mother country—is one 
that cannot be disregarded. This explains 
the great novelty of the bill introduced 
by M. Painlevé, which consists in the for- 
mation of an available expeditionary force, 
to be composed of four divisions of a pure- 
ly colonial character. The aim of the 
French Army has, then, been in some way 
derived from the Locarno pacts; that aim 
is the guarding of the vast colonial empire 
which the republic must always be able 
to defend, by having forces ready to pro- 


Wide World Photos 


French tanks going into action at army manoeuvres in the valley of the Rhone 
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ceed to the points where peace is threat- 
ened. 


The defensive character of France’s mili- ' 


tary organization could not be better de- 
scribed than by the words pronounced by 
M. Painlevé himself, the great lover of 
peace: 
Since the conclusion of peace France has in- 
contestably set the example of aggressive d’3- 
-armanent. We have reduced our active divisions 
from fifty-four to thirty-two. We have reduced the 
‘term of military service from three years to eigh- 
teen months. We wish to go even further, since 
we wish to lower the period to one year. Are 
we not, therefore, taking the lead in the attempt 
to reduce armaments? France is thus the first to 
show confidence in the peaceful sentiments of the 
other nations and she is translating into concrete 
acts her resolve not to be the first to take up 
aris, without abandoning all her defensive power 
to attain this end. 


Tue New Frency Navy 


Although France has always attributed 
greater importance to her army than to her 
navy in organizing her system of national 
defense, the navy has nevertheless played 
a very important part in the nation’s his- 
tory. The present condition of the French 
navy is deplorable. Not a ship exists that 
was launched before 1915 except a few ex- 
enemy ships incorporated in the French 
navy. This is explained by the fact that 
France ceased building ships from the day 
when hostilities were declared. She en- 
trusted to her allies the task of controlling 
the sea and devoted all her energy to her 
army and even to the manufacture of war 
material for the other nations. Hence the 
navies of all the Powers consist of modern 
ships, while the French fleet possesses only 
ships out of date and of no military value. 
Thus Great Britain has 6 ironclad battle- 
ships, 6 airplane carriers, 37 cruisers, 17 
squadron leaders, 183 torpedo boats, 71 
submarines, launched since 1915. As for 
Italy, she has launched since that date 5 
cruisers, 30 torpedo destroyers and 10 sub- 
marines. 

This situation is a source of keen anxiety 
to the French Admiralty, which after the 
close of the war vainly endeavored to con- 
centrate the attention of Parliament on our 
lack of new ships and on the danger of this 
condition of affairs. Not only is the French 
navy non-existent as compared with that of 


Great Britain, but it has lost its former 
hegemony in the Mediterranean, inasmuch 
as it has fallen below Italy. France thus 
finds it impossible to attain the aims for 
which she must strive, viz., protection of 


the mobilization of forces in North Africa; 


protection of her colonies; defense of the 


coast frontiers of the Atlantic Ocean. The — 
position of France is complicated by the 
fact that her confines border on two seas, © 


and that she cannot hope to effect a junc- 
tion of the two units of her fleet except 
through the Strait of Gibraltar. The posi- 


tion of the French navy is therefore very — 


precarious. Since the defense of the na- 
tional soil depends on the mobilization of 
the overseas French forces, the routes over 
which this mobilization would pass are not 
assured. It is to remedy this grave defect 
that the French General Staff has pre- 
sented a law devised to cover the needs 
enumerated while respecting the Washing- 
ton treaty and remaining within the finan- 
cial possibilities of the country. 


The naval bill now before the Chamber 


of Deputies fixes the relative importance of 
each class of ships as follows: Ships of 


the line, 177,800 tons; gunships, 60,960. 
These are the figures allotted to France at 


Washington. The tonnage of light ships 
and submarines, which was not limited by 
the Washington treaty, has been fixed at 


360,000 tons for light ships and at 96,000 


tons for submarines. The French Admiralty 
considered that with this fleet it could 


guarantee the freedom of its sea communi- - 


cations in the Mediterranean and defend 


France’s frontiers against all European 


nations except Great Britain. The French 
Admiralty has been reproached in France 


with having made known its plans pre-— 


maturely, arousing unpleasant criticisms 


abroad. It was assumed that France would — 


immediately place on the stocks all the 


ships enumerated in the naval bill, which e 
The naval bill is only a 


is not the case. 
theoretical plan of construction, represent- 
ing an ideal combination of French naval 
forces. The best proof of the future that 
we can give is the fact that France does not 
even dream of building the capital ships 
allowed her by the Washington Conference, 


although the experts believe that she will 


never be able to assure her freedom of 
communications unless she builds armored 
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ships at the same time as light ships. But 
the state of her finances prevents her from 
building ships of such a cost. 


Suips UnpER ConstRUCTION 


To understand the naval plans of France 
one must consider only the ships now ac- 
tually under construction. France intends 
to fulfill the naval program by successive 
stages. The first stage was undertaken by 
the law of April 18, 1922, authorizing the 
construction of 3 cruisers of 8,000 tons, 
6 torpedo destroyers of 2,400 tons, 12 tor- 
pedo boats of 1,460 tons, 6 submarines of 
1,100 tons, 6 submarines of 600 tons. A 
second stage of the program was initiated 
by the law of April 22, 1924, authorizing 
the building of 2 cruisers of 10,000 tons, 
6 torpedo boats of 1,460 tons and 2 sub- 
marines. The total number of ships ac- 
tually under construction is as follows: 
5 cruisers, 6 torpedo destroyers, 18 tor- 
pedo boats, 14 submarines. The hull of 
the old ironclad Bearn is being recon- 
structed as an airship carrier. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies has pronounced in favor 
of completing this second step of the pro- 
gram, but the Senate has not yet voted in 
favor of completion. 

To form a sound judgment of the French 
naval plans the main fact to be considered 


French colonial cavalry from Moro 
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is that the country at present possesses no 
light fleet comparable to that of Great 
Britain and that it is inferior to that of 
Italy, as is shown by the following data: 
France possesses 5 light cruisers, Great 
Britain 52, Italy 10.. She has no airplane 
carriers; Great Britain has 4. She has only 
1 torpedo destroyer, against 16 owned by 
Great Britain and 7 owned by Italy. She 
has 46 torpedo boats; Great Britain has 
189, Italy 48; she has 45. submarines; 
Great Britain 64, Italy 43. The average 
age of France’s ships is much higher than 
that of the ships of other Powers, a grave 
source of inferiority owing to. the rapid 
progress of building technique. The average 
age of French cruisers is 13 years; that of 
torpedo boats 10 years, in each case ap- 
proaching the maximum of service. 

The French naval plans now in process 
of fulfillment transcend, it is true, those of 
Italy, for France has 52 light ships on the 
stocks, Italy only 40. But despite her et- 
fort, taking account of the ships which will 
disappear from the first line fleet, the 
latter in 1928 will be inferior to the Italian 
fleet, which will have 13 cruisers, 9 tor- 
pedo destroyers, 56 torpedo boats, 58 sub- 
marines, as compared with France’s 9 
cruisers, 7 torpedo destroyers, 43 torpedo 
boats, 42 submarines, including ships now 


Wide World Photos 


cco moving into action during army manoeuvres in the 
Valley of the Rhone 
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The new French cruiser Duquesne as it looked when launched at Brest on Dec. 17, 1925 


in process of construction. This is one of 
the reasons that impelled France to initiate 
a second stage of her naval program, 
France cherishes no imperialistic design 
in the organization of her land and sea 
forces. Her only ambition is to defend 
the territories which are hers, alike in 
Europe as in Africa and throughout the 
world. The attitude of France at Washing- 
ton awakened surprise, but it should be 
pointed out that when France agreed to 
place herself on-the same level as Italy 
with respect to capital ships, she aban- 
doned a policy extending over centuries, 
viz., the predominance of her naval forces 
in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. 
She thus made a sacrifice of her national 
pride—a sacrifice which she keenly felt. 
For centuries her navy had been the second 


in the world. At certain epochs it equaled 
that of Great Britain. The Washington 
Conference led to the fall of the French 
navy to the rank of a secondary navy, and | 
this after the conclusion of a successful 
war. The French Republic had no intention 
of building capital ships and it was purely 
a question of historical sentimentality that 
guided her during the Washington discus- 
sions. As for her fleet of light ships and 
submarines, France corisiders that this fleet 
corresponds to her most vital needs. 
’ What precedes will enable the reader to 
understand better the spirit of France and 
to appreciate the effort: which this nation 
of 40,000,000 inhabitants is obliged to 
make, despite its confidence in the peace, 
to defend its national security and to cope 
with a very delicate colonial situation. _ 


Compulsory Military Training in 
- American Colleges 


I.—The System Attacked 
By DAVID Y. THOMAS 


Professor of History and Political Science, University of Arkansas 


our universities, colleges and sec- 
ondary schools is under fire, both 

from within and from without. Vigorous 
protests have come from the students in 
several institutions, and in one, the College 
of the City of New York, they voted against 
it by an overwhelming majority. When 
the Faculty voted to continue it the ques- 
tion was passed on by a referendum to the 
parents, and there the proportion against 
it was even greater than in the student vote. 
After a very heated discussion at the Ohio 
State University the vote was surprisingly 
small, less than 50 per cent., the outcome 
being 701 for compulsory training to 1,099 
against it. At Coe College, Iowa, after 
considerable discussion, the Faculty voted 
to abolish the compulsory feature, but the 
Board of Trustees reversed their action. 
When the facts became public, discussion, 
in which the officials of the American Le- 
gion took an active part, was renewed both 
in and outside the college. ‘The students 
then arranged to have a debate on the sub- 
_ ject, but, with commendable poise, decided 
‘to postpone it until feeling had subsided. 
In some other institutions the students 
wanted to vote on it, but were dissuaded or 
were forbidden. The Cleveland Board of 
Education voted 6 to 1 for abolition of 
compulsory training, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Mr. Newton D. Baker. On the 
outside a number of distinguished people, 
including three United States Senators, 
have endorsed the complete elimination of 
military training from the high schools and 
of the compulsory feature in our col- 
leges and universities. Indeed, a bill has 
been introduced in Congress forbidding the 
War Department to furnish officers to 
schools where the training is compulsory. 
The opposition to the bill seems to have 


Cece military training in 


been based largely on the alleged waste 
of the public lands in such an enterprise 
and on the view that education was some- 
thing outside the province of the Federal 
Government. I have not examined all the 
debates, but the speeches read made no 
mention of military training. The law it- 
self indicates that the primary motive of 
Mr. Morrill, the bill’s sponsor, was to pro- 
mote not military training, but agriculture, 
through a scientific study of its problems 
and to encourage the “mechanic arts,” that 
is, engineering, for the teaching of which 
the United States then had only one or 
two institutions of collegiate rank. The 
wording of the bill, which proposed to es- 


tablish in each State “at least one college 


where the leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts, — 
in such manner as the Legislatures of the 
States may respectively prescribe, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the several 
professions and pursuits of life’ (italics 
mine), does not indicate that the author 
had in mind “defense” even as an impor- 
tant, much less primary, part of the results 
sought. 

From the foregoing two things are clear: 
that the author of the bill wished to aid 
in the establishing of institutions where 
agriculture and the mechanic arts and mili- 
tary training should be offered and that 
these institutions should be subject to the 
control of the State Legislatures. The sub- 
jects named must be offered, but there is 
nothing in the law requiring students to 
take any one of them, though they will 
have to take some of them if they enter 
one of these institutions. In 1890 the sec- 
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ond Morrill act provided for a grant of 
$25,000 yearly to each of the Land Grant 
Colleges; and the Nelson act (1907) added 
another $25,000: This fund goes to each 
institution, regardless of size. The law 
governing the use of this fund specifies 
that it is to be used for “instruction in 
agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English 
language and the various” sciences, “with 
special reference to their application in the 
industries of life,” and to train teachers 
for such work; and expressly forbids its 
use in certain branches of teaching, in- 
cluding “military science and tactics.” It 
may be added here that the teachers of 
military tactics are supplied by the War 
Department from the officers of the Reg- 
ular Army. 

Until the outbreak of the World War 
military training in most of these institu- 
tions seems to have amounted to little more 
than drilling for three hours a week and 
to have been regarded as a sort of quid pro 
quo for the Federal aid in establishing the 
colleges and the subvention of $50,000. 
Upon the outbreak of the World War a 
tremendous drive was made for universal 
military training, but the only result was 
the National Defense act of 1916, which en- 
larged the army a little and provided for 
a reserve. Upon our entrance into the war 
the whole student body remaining in the 
colleges was drafted into training for fu- 
ture officers. At the close of the war the 
War Department worked out a four years’ 
course of military training for students. 
Colleges accepting the department’s propo- 
sal were required to place the military 
courses on an equality with other studies 
and give credit for them for graduation. 
Students taking the work should be styled 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 


GOVERNMENT Cost $4,000,000 


In amending the National Defense act 
(1920) Congress approved the foregoing 
plan and appropriated the necessary funds. 
Before the war the student had been com- 
pelled to buy his own uniform; now the 
uniform is furnished the first two years 
of training, which is made compulsory in 
most institutions. As an inducement to 
elect the other two years the student is of- 
fered a free uniform and $93.60 a year 
and 70 cents a day for six weeks in Sum- 


‘dents. 


mer camps, at least one of which he must 
attend. In a few cases the institutions 
themselves seem to supplement this with 
money, overcoats, sabres and scabbards, 
medals, prizes, and so forth. In addition, 
there is the military fraternity, Scabbard 
and Blade, which every member of the R. 
O. T. C. may hope to make; and also a 
grand military ball. The cost of all this 
to the Government is nearly $4,000,000; 
the value to the student, the country and 
the world cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

Not content with the number of men 
found in our Land Grant Colleges and uni- 
versities, the War Department got the sanc- 
tion of Congress for the offering of mili- 
tary training to almost any college that 
will accept it and furnish at least 100 stu- 
Also, the high schools have been 
included and thousands of boys in these 
institutions are now receiving military 
training. Even the National Guard is tak- 
ing a hand and asks that colleges allow 
entrance credit for the training which it 
gives to high school boys whose schools 
do not maintain a regular course in mili- 
tary tactics. At present R. O. T. C. units 
are maintained in 257 institutions, includ- 
ing four in Hawaii, where the War Depart- 
ment furnishes 848 officers and a large 
number of enlisted men to give instruc- 
tion. It is difficult to secure exact infor- 
mation on some points, but military train- 
ing appears to be compulsory, made so by 


the school authorities, in at least 47 uni- — 


versities, 36 of which are State-supported; 
in 22 agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
14 colleges and technical schools, some 
of which are State-supported, and in 32 
high schools. It is not compuisory in four 
State universities, those of Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Utah and Wisconsin; and in many 
private institutions, such as Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Chicago, though it is com- 
pulsory in such church schools as Emory 
University, Davidson, Coe and the Presby- 
terian College of South Carolina. It is 
not even offered in the universities of 
Texas and New Mexico, which are not con- 
nected with the agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges. . 

In addition to the foregoing the Govern- 
ment furnishes retired officers and en- 
listed men and a certain amount of sup- 
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plies to fifty-one other “Government aided” 
institutions which offer military training 
but do not maintain R. O. T. C. units. 
Among these are the Wakefield High 
_ School (Massachusetts), the De Witt Clin- 
- ton High School (New York City), the Co- 
Tumbus_ public schools (Georgia), St. 
John’s College, Girard College, St. Emma 
Industrial and Agricultural Institute, Tus- 
kegee Institute (colored), Concordia Col- 
lege and Lincoln Universit (colored). 
This makes a total of 308 institutions where 
the Government is giving military training. 
It is impossible to give the number of boys 
receiving such training, but it is believed 
_ that 125,000 is a conservative estimate for 
the R. O. T. C. The total number receiv- 
ing military training probably will not fall 
~ below the number of enlisted men in our 
Regular Army. 


CompuLsory TrRAININc—Wuat It Means 


The responsibility for the maintenance 
of compulsory military training and the 
extension of the training to cover four 
years, since the war, rests largely but not 
wholly upon the War Department. As the 
Land Grant Colleges were started just after 
the Civil War, it is not strange that the 
War Department and some of the college 
heads, some of whom were ex-officers, saw 
fit to emphasize military training, but cer- 
tainly the War Department had no author- 
ity to make it compulsory. This rested 
with the Legislature or its representatives, 
the board or the Faculty in prescribing 
the requirements for graduation. Only a 
few Legislatures ever made drill compul- 
sory, but most of the boards or executives 
and Faculties have done so, either on their 
own motion or under pressure from the 
War Department. No doubt many believed 
that this was necessary to maintain rela- 
tions with the Federal Government. In- 
deed, Secretary Weeks himself seemed to 
have labored under the impression that 
compulsory military training was required 
by law, for when the Legislature of Wis- 
-consin prescribed that the training should 
be elective (1923), he complained to the 
Department of the Interior, only to be told 
that Wisconsin was within her rights. When 
the R. O. T. C. was established the War 
Department sought to encourage the mak- 
ing of the last two years compulsory also 
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by inserting in the contract college Presi- 
dents were to sign, in accepting this work, 
an optional clause for compulsion cover- 
ing these two years, but so far only one 
President is known to have signed for this. 
It is barely possible that some Presidents 
think that the first two years are required; | 
certainly many Faculty members think so, 
and no doubt many thought, when the R. 
QO. T. C. was offered, that they were prac- 
tically compelled to accept it and put the 
military subjects on an equality with other 
subjects in order to keep the Federal sub- 
vention. 

In the face of the anarchistic condition 
of international relations, which have not 
yet been entirely corrected by the League 
of Nations and the Court of International — 
Justice, even a pacifist must confess. that 
there is some merit in the argument for 
military training as a preparation for de- 
fense when war comes, but the argument 
for “preparedness” as a means of prevent- 
ing war merits no consideration whatever. 
The utter futility of this was demonstrated 
beyond a cavil in 1914. “Preparedness” is 
a threat. Threats may avert war for a sea- 
son, but they are an invitation to strike 
later. Friendship and understanding are 
fine peace officers; friendly relations 
never have been and never will be estab- 
lished by threats. 

How do the teachings of the R. O. T. C. 
conform to these principles? It is im- 
possible to generalize on this, for not only 
the instructors, but even the books used 
vary from school to school. A few quota- 
tions from the manuals of instruction, how- 
ever, will be interesting and illuminating. 

In the preface to the Junior R. O. T. C. 
Manual (1925 edition, p. 5), which is used — 
in high schools, the parents are assured 
that “the purpose of this book is not to 
make soldiers of your boys, but to develop 
them physically, morally and mentally into 
the best type of citizens, capable of de- 
fending our flag should the emergency 
arise.” This does not quite harmonize 
with the following caution to army officers 
found at page 168-169 in the Infantry Drill 
Regulations for 1925: 

Always remember that the men are the material 
being trained and molded for the work of battle. 
They should be handled with the same care which 
an expert artisan gives a fine tool. 
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_ So it is necessary that a drill instructor look 
and act at all times on the drill field and else- 
where like a trained soldier, if he is to create in 
the minds of his men a desire to be like him. 
They are being trained to be soldiers, and the 
model should be actually before them. 


Again the student is warned: “Success in 
battle, whether attack or defense, is the aim 
of all military training. Everything that 
you have studied in this course, and every- 
thing that you will study in your further 
course of military training, has that great 
end in view—success in battle, or victory.” 
(Junior R. O. T. C. Manual, Ch. XIV, 
499.) If this be true, the contention of 
some that this preparation is to maintain 
peace cannot possibly be true. If the ob- 
ject is to win battles, then the student nat- 
urally will wonder what it is all worth, if 
there are to be no battles. 

Similar ideas are found in the manuals 
used with the college R. O. T. C. units. 
Moss and Lang’s Manual of Military Train- 
ing, Vol I, Ch. I, p. 1, says: “The object of 
all military training is to win battles.” 
This, the authors say, is the final object of 
setting-up exercises and of calisthenics. 
Further on (Ch. XXVII, p. 1), in giving 
instruction about the use of the bayonet, 
they say that “this inherent desire to fight 
and kill must be carefully watched for and 
encouraged by the instructor.” And yet 
we are told that military training is for de- 
fense only! 

Whatever may be said of the fitness and 
moral worth of the first quotations, the last 
is unfit to be put in the hands of human 
beings, even when they are being trained 
for war. Perhaps the authors recognized 
this—or was it the force of public opin- 
ion ?—for in the 1924 edition this has been 
changed to read: 

_ The fighting instinct of the individual soldier 
must be developed to its highest point by the in- 
structor. It first appears in the recruit when he 
begins to handle the bayonet with facility, and 
increases as his confidence grows. With the 
mastering of his weapon there comes to him a 
sense of personal fighting superiority in physical 
conflict. He knows that he can fight and win. 
His practice becomes snappy and full of strength. 
Such a man will fight as he is trained—spiritedly 
and effectively. While waiting for the zero hour 


he will not fidget nervously. He will go over the 
top and win. 


It may be urged that this is intended to 


implant in the soldier the determination to 

win when the battle is on, but a careful 

reading of the paragraph shows that it is 

intended to build up the fighting instinct. 

It is an effort to inculcate the very same 
principles we so vociferously and rightly 

condemned in Germany before and during 

the great war. Possibly it does not go so_ 
far as to implant in many a desire for 
war, even to the point of provoking it, but 
it certainly seems to aim at implanting war 
psychology, the idea that force is the only 
and inevitable and proper way of settling 
differences. 
every nation which enters war desires to 
win and that it is the business of the mili- 
tary instructor to point the way to victory, 
not to keeping the peace, and that the fore- 
going ways are the shortest road to victory. 
Grant this, then it only emphasizes the 
need of a counterpoise of instruction in 
peace psychology running parallel to the 
instruction in war psychology. 


War vs. Peace PsycHOLOGY 


In reply to the attack upon compulsory 
military training, the War Department has 
circularized the commanders of army corps 
areas and informed them that the depart- 
ment “stands squarely in favor of military 
training for the greatest possible number 
of students,” and that its stand is based 
on the National Defense act of 1916, as 
amended in 1920. 

Whatever else the National Defense act 
may prescribe, it certainly does not pre- 
scribe compulsory military training in our 
colleges. More than that, such training is 
out of keeping with our past and present 
professions of devotion to peace. It must 
seem strange to the nations of Europe that 
we should be headed toward the very mili- 
tarism for which we so roundly berated 
them, and from which they are striving — 
with might and main to escape. And how 
will they feel toward our delegates when 
they enter the conference on disarmament ? 

But, though I am personally opposed to 
compulsory ‘military training for students, 
it is not my purpose in this paper to call 
for its unconditional abolition. Rather, it 
is‘my wish to challenge our Government, 
for which the War Department speaks in 
this issue, and our university and college 
Presidents and boards of control to put 


It may be urged further that | : 


training for defense through international 


understanding and friendship at least on a 
par with training for defense through mil- 
itary preparation; that is, to give peace 
psychology an equal chance with war psy- 
chology. If military training is to be com- 
pulsory, then let us have compulsory train- 
ing in finding out the causes of war and 


in establishing peaceful means of elim- 


inating them. If military training is made 
elective, then let training in international 
understanding and friendship be optional 
with the student. 

If the challenge is accepted, the advo- 
cates of peace through peaceful methods 
will need a reasonable time to work out the 
details of procedure. The War Depart- 
ment has had years in which to perfect its 
system of military training for peace and 
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defense; give the advocates of peace 
through friendship and understanding a 
reasonable time to work out a course in 
world civics, and I wager that the results 
will be far more satisfactory than any yet 
realized through military training. Such a 
course will not destroy patriotism and na- 
tionalism, but it will cut the edges off of 
that bur-tious nationalism which has 
caused so much friction. The teachers of 
the course, in cooperation with teachers of 
like courses in other countries, will seek to 
implant in the hearts of the young people 
of the world the desire, and to instill in 
their minds the knowledge, of the art of 
living together, just as we now get along 
with our immediate neighbors in our small 
communities. Then, perhaps, some day 
Othello’s occupation will be gone. : 


II.— The System Defended 
By CHARLES P. SUMMERALL 


Major General and Ranking Officer, United States Army; Commander, Second Corps 
_Area, with headquarters at Governors Island, New York 


Be pacifist and disarmament enthusi- 
asts of our country who reason that 
war is terrible and horrible and there- 
‘fore should not be resorted to, have 
launched a manifesto against military 
training in American colleges and schools. 
They know that in this student field they 
will find young men in their most impres- 
sionable stage of development. And above 
all, they realize that this field, the fertility 
of which lies in the fact of finding per- 
fected, systematic and strong organizations 
without the burden of responsibility, fur- 
nishes them an opportunity that has been 
used by all radicals and revolutionists of 
recorded history. It is time that our stu- 
dents and the patriots of our nation know 
the truth about the operations of these or- 
ganizations which are attempting to under- 
mine the doctrines upon which the Con- 
stitution of our country is based. 

As to whether or not this country will 
be engaged in another war is one that no 
sane man of this day should answer nega- 
tively. No matter how we abhor war, how 


well we know its terrible consequences 1n 


blood and money, and its influence in ob- 


structing the advancement of civilization, 
we must face the facts. Notwithstanding 
that this country is peace-loving in its pol- 
icy and has no ambitions to dominate and 
rule the world, its army has been called 
out to meet an enemy in war, or to aid in 
quelling internal disturbances on 105 occa- 
sions since our birth as a nation. Our 
likelihood of getting into a future war will. 
be about in inverse proportion to our de- 
eree of preparedness to defend ourselves. 
The last great struggle is fresh in our 
minds, and we know how the Republic was 
forced to overcome its neglect in the great- 
est possible haste, spending billions in long 
delayed preparations while the sons of our 
raothers marched ill-prepared to the Euro- 
pean battlefields. 

The attack on our Government for its 
effort to make use of our educational insti- 
tutions for the development of reserve 
officers to meet a great national emergency 
is in most cases based on ignorant preju- 
dice that falsely associates military in- 
struction with war and the erroneous belief 
that war is a result of the existence of 
armies. Knowledge of any kind can be 
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‘misused or abused, but military knowledge 
and the existence of armies have never 
contributed to war in our country. On the 
contrary, our wars have come from sources 
that had no relation to our military. power, 
and generally they could have been 
avoided had it been possible to inspire 
the respect of our enemies with our mili- 
tary strength. 

The primary mission of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps is to impart to 


young men and women of our country a ~ 


proper conception of their rights, privi- 
leges, responsibilities and duties as citi- 
zens, together with proper preparation of 
each and every one to render some useful 
service in the organized defense of the 
nation in an emergency. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SYSTEM 


- The developed mission resulting from 
the primary stage is “to provide system- 
atic military training in civilian educa- 
tional institutions for the purpose of 
qualifying selected students of such insti- 
tutions for appointment as reserve officers 
in the military forces of the United States.” 
The system includes, first, the giving of 
military training generally in the schools 
and colleges of our country with the idea 
of reaching the greatest possible number 
of young men with the benefits of this 
system, and second, the utilization of the 
R. O. T. C. resources in preparing reserve 
officers. R. O. T. C. training is now car- 
ried on in schools and colleges with enrol- 
ment as shown below: 


Enrol- 

Number. ment. 

Essentially Military Schools..... 38 8,132 

Colleges and Universities.......125 80,009 
PeHeSCHOONS «4700 ois o's clewrewsicie COM 31,472 - 

Oiherslnstitutions.<'. cise ccc secsae He 1,261 

BOL teasers alocaiore.s «ete siotertipr sora 120,874 


Out of a total of 526 colleges and uni- 
versities, 125 have R. O. T. C. training. 
There are over 12,000 high schools in the 
country with an enrollment of 900,000 
young men, but R. O. T. C. training is 
given in but fifty-four high schools and is 
reaching only 31,472 students. In other 
words, training is being given to about one- 
thirtieth of the total of high school stu- 
dents. It is limited in this field only by 


appropriations which govern this training. 
In case of a great national emergency, it is 
planned for the regular army to furnish 
one-sixth of the forces, the National Guard 
two-sixths and reserve three-sixths. Thus 
reserve officials well trained and in suffi- 
cient number will form the backbone of 
our plan in the raising of the forces to 
meet a national emergency. In this very 
democratic nation of ours, and in the ab- 
sence of universal service in this country, 
our need of reserve officers can be sup- 
plied only through our educational sys- 
tem. As our civil activities look to these 
educational institutions for their future 
leaders, so also must the defense of the 
country look to the colleges and universi- 
ties for material as the natural sources of 
military leadership. The same qualities 
that have made the college graduate an 
cutstanding feature in the civil life of the 
country are required for the successful 
command of troops. In fact, there is no 
other agency capable of supplying military 
units. Therefore, our patriotic citizenship 
should regard the R. O. T. C. as the most 
important civilian component of the Army 
of the United States and take special inter- 
est. in its welfare and efficiency. Cia 
In order to consider intelligently the 


subject of military training in our schools — 


the discussion must assume that its oppo- 
nents do not belong to the anarchistic- 
communistic group, to that type which be- 


lieves that this country will not be engaged — 


in another war, or to that mistaken school 


whose creed teaches that defensive prepara-_ 


tions would draw the country into a strug- 
gle with another nation for world suprem- 
acy. It is believed that the great mass of 
the people of this country belong to none 
of the three groups above, and it is for the 
average citizen that these facts are pre- 
sented, 

It should be obvious to all citizens in- 
terested in the national defense of the 
country that national defense is not a re- 
mote activity which gives employment to 
a relatively small number of professional 
soldiers; but that it is of immediate and 


vital concern to every citizen of the land. 


Furthermore, it should be obvious that the 
obligation for national defense includes 
responsibility for the development of man- 
hood and patriotism as well as the liabil- 


pe Ag 


ern ashi 


ity for military service. The principle of 
common defense, which requires that all 
people who believe in perpetuating the in- 
stitutions of the country should unite in 
support of the country, and the adopted 
system under which it is carried out, are 
not new, as they have existed in America 


since the earliest Colonial days. 


Student military training does not in- 
volve a sacrifice for the public good with: 
out return to the individ- 
ual. It has a positive 
educational value for 
each student. Our most 
eminent educators have 
agreed that “aside from 
its physical benefits time 
devoted to military stud- 
ies in the R. O. T. C. is 
fully entitled to credit in 
the general scheme of 
mental culture, and there 
is also a distinct moral 
advantage of contempla- 
tion of patriotic service 
to the nation and prepar- 
ing to meet its obliga- 
tious, but perhaps the 
greatest benefit of mili- 
tary education is found in 
the opportunity it gives 
a young man to develop 
his gift of leadership, and 
to acquire a sense of its responsibility.” 
No man can prepare himself to serve his 
country in war without making him- 
self more valuable for all the rela- 
tions of civil life. The student who avails 
himself of the opportunities offered by 
the military department of our universi- 
ties and schools will graduate a better man 
for himself and for his family and for his 
country. He will go out better prepared 
for peace as well as for war. Dean Everett 
W. Lord of Boston University states in a 
recent issue of the Zion’s Herald that 
“Looking back over the past ten years, I 
note as an outstanding fact that the col- 
lege students who have risen to leadership 
in the R. O. T. C. have advanced most 
rapidly in business or professional life 
after leaving college.” 

These R. O. T. C. battalions send forth 
annually young citizens with a higher sense 
of their obligations and with a truer under- 
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standing of the duties of citizenship than 
are imparted to the average present-day 
youth in the average home or even in the 
average school. They send forth young 
men habituated to discipline and the self- 
control that goes therewith—qualities sore- 
ly needed and nowadays much too rare. 
From young men so trained and disci- 
plined the cause of world peace has noth- 
ing to fear. Upon them rests the safety 
and security of the na- 
tion. 

Military training in 
schools and colleges is 
believed to be not gener- 
ally understood by the 
American public. While 
it is intended to prepare 
young men for the highest 
of all privileges of citi- 
zenship it has a value to 
the nation entirely apart 
from the military policy 
of the Government. By 
reason of the supreme 
sacrifice and suffering, as 
well. as the momentous > 
responsibility involved, 
the military code has 
come to embody the most 
exalted virtues with which — 
man can be endowed, con- 
sequently the good soldier 
must necessarily be a good citizen and 
conform to standards of living that 
make for the well-being of his as- 
sociates, the prosperity of his. commu- 
nity or business and the safety of his coun- 
try. It teaches self-respect and pride. It 
teaches consideration for others and the 
subordination of the individual to the wel- 
fare of the whole. It teaches courage, for- 
titude and self-reliance, the essential ele- 
ments of leadership. It teaches honesty, 
truth and integrity. It has ever been the 
pride of military men that their standards 
are high and their dealings above re- 
proach. The code has never tolerated any 
departure from customs and laws; in 
fact, these have but grown stronger with 
usage. The military man stands today in 
the only profession or group of men where 
one of its members may be tried by a 
court of justice for conduct not becoming 
the recognized standards inherent in a gen- 
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tleman. It teaches patriotism and respect 
for our Government, for our laws and for 
our properly constituted authority. It 
develops the body and coordinates the 
mental and physical processes, a factor 
alone which will have a tremendous 
weight in determining the type of the 
future American. We must not forget 
that the draft showed that from 30 to 50 
per cent. of the young men from different 
groups and States were physically unfit to 
serve their country. Yet the standards 
were not high and most of the defects 
could have been prevented by proper 
training in boyhood. The physical exer- 
cises and drills, and the habits and orderly 
life inculcated by military training will 
raise the physical standards of our youth 
and thus perpetuate a virile instead of a 
decadent race. As giving a very recent 
example of the resulis of the physical 
examination of groups of young men, it 
mav be said that out of 17,552 young 
men examined in our Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps during the past Summer 
44 per cent. had to be rejected for physi- 
cal reasons; and that of those accepted 
for training 40 per cent. were found to 
have physical defects of a more or less 
important nature. Thus, out of the total 
number referred to, 66.4 per cent. had 
defects either disqualifying or nonquali- 
fying — and it may be said that the con- 
ditions for admission were not at all of a 
severe or stringent nature. 

Compulsory military training is not a 
requirement of the War Department; 
neither is it required in the provisions or 
the National Defense act for those insti- 
tutions accepting the R. O. T. C. When 
an institution applies for and accepts the 
R. O. T. C. the institutional authorities 
agree in writing that 
should this application be accepted by the 
President, the authorities of this university (or 
school) hereby agree to establish and maintain 
a two years’ compulsory (or elective) course of 
military training as a minimum for its physically 
fit male students, which course when entered 
upon by any student shall, as regards such stu- 
dent, be a prerequisite for graduation; to allot a 
minimum of an average of three hours per week 
per academic year to military training and instruc- 
tion during the first two academic years, and to 


Le 
arrange for five hours per week during the bal- 
ance of such students’ course, and use their en- 
deavors to promote and further the objects for 
which the training corps is organized. 


STAND OF WAR DEPARTMENT 


However, the War Department stands 
squarely in favor of military training for 
the greatest possible number of students 
considering available personnel, funds and 
equipment. The War Department’s stand 
in this matter is based upon its plans for 
national defense made pursuant to the Na- 
tional Defense act. These plans are in turn 
based on the constitutional principle of 
“common defense.” The successful appli- 
cation of the principle of common defense 
can be assured only when every citizen, 
including students in universities and col- 
leges, realizes his obligation under the 
adopted policy, is acquainted with the War 
Department plans to execute said policy 
and is prepared to play his part in these 
plans. The President of the University of 
California has well stated this case as fol- 
lows: : 

The State of California, the people of California, 
through their representatives duly chosen, have 
determined and said how the young men of this 
State may attend the University of California, not 


as an inherent right, but as a privilege. They — 


may have this inestimable privilege provided, 


? 


among other things, that they pay to the university ~ 


somewhere from one-quarter to one-fifteenth of 
the cost of the services rendered unto them by 
the State through the university; and provided,- 
further, that they take military training two hours. 
per week for two years, or about 130 hours alto- 
gether, in their college career. I am of the opin- 
ion that in this requirement the State is justified, 
and the student is fortunate. Let us not forget that 
the R. O. T. C. is to train our college men to 


be officers, not privates, in case of war. If some of © 


the other States of the Union plan things so that 
their college men will be privates that is their 
apparent privileges. 


I can think of no_ undertaking that 


should to a greater degree enlist the serious 
thought and devoted services of the educa- 
tors of the land, as well as others who are 
interested in the improvement of the physi- 


cal condition and the quality of citizenship | 


in America, than to formulate a plan which 
would become the basis of rational training 
for our youth throughout the country. 
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Los Angeles, a Miracle City 


By EDGAR LLOYD HAMPTON 


Editor, author and newspaper publisher, long resident on the Pacific Coast 


J F even half the plans of the people of 
Southern California turn out as de- 
signed, and as they fully expect, the 

result will shift the industrial centre of 

the United States, build at Los Angeles one 
of the greatest seaport cities anywhere on 
earth, and eventually have much to do in 
transferring the nations’ theatre of com- 
mercial activities from the Atlantic to the 

Pacific. 

This statement may seem absurd at first 
impression, and it may further be objected 
that plans very often do not turn out as 
expected. I should like, however, to point 


_out that a city that can increase its popula- 


tion from 6,000 to 1,150,000 inhabitants in 
fifty-four years and continue to increase at 


the rate of 150,000 annually, that can in- 


augurate industries where none existed be- 
fore and in fifteen years have 5,700 fac- 
tories in operation, with a $300,000,000 
annual payroll and a yearly output of 
$1,200,000,000, that can build a harbor 
with picks and shovels along the open sea 
and in twenty years make it surpass all 
other American ports except New York, is 
a city worthy of our most careful consid- 
eration. ; 
These are but three of a great many 
amazing things that the people of Los An- 
geles have already accomplished. Yet 
what they have accomplished seems to be 
only a beginning. It is the things they are 
continuing to do that are making national 


- history. What these things are, why they 


are doing them, how they came to get 
started along present lines, and the various 
steps they are employing to carry out their 
plans, all furnish an unparalleled example 
of American energy, enterprise, vision and 
cooperation, while a successful culmination 
of these plans will certainly form the most 
remarkable chapter in our nation’s social 
and industrial history. 

Southern California first began to attract 
the world’s attention as a playground, a 
place where people might go and have “a 
perfectly wonderful time,” surrounded by 
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magnificent scenery, in a most salubrious 
climate, under a perennial Summer sun. — 
They went in steadily increasing numbers; 
the place became known as a charmed land, 
the “Playground of the World,” and was 
not considered in any other light. 

Gradually, and at first almost imper- 
ceptibly, the place began to grow. This 
growth became noticeable about the year 
1900, for at that time the Government cen- 
sus showed that Los Angeles had a popula- 
tion of 102,479. By 1910 the city’s popu- 
lation had’ reached 319,198. The 1920 
census showed an increase to 576,673, and 
from that time on it abandoned all former 
precedents, escaped from the confines of 
world records and increased in the next 
five years to 1,150,000, the final 150,000 
arriving in the last twelve months. This 
growth occurred in the City of Los Angeles 
alone. The surrounding country with its 
two score of thrifty cities increased pro- 
portionately, lifting the county’s aggregate 
to more than 2,000,000 people. 

This unprecedented and _ unexpected 
growth called for a number of things. One 
of them was water. Here was a region not 
of clouds and downpouring rain, but of 
brilliantly clear skies for almost the entire 
year. This garden spot required water to 
keep it beautiful, and the original supply 
might prove to be inadequate. Realizing 
this fact as early as 1907, when their pop- 
ulation was less than 250,000, the City 
Government voted a $25,000,000 bond is- . 
sue, and with this cash in hand went 258 
miles northward into the High Sierras, 
picked up the Owens River and brought it 
through a great aqueduct across deserts and 
under and over mountains, down to Los An- 
geles to be used for domestic purposes. — 
This engineering feat gave them water sup- 
ply for not less than 2,000,000 people; 
enough to last for fifty years—at least that 
was what they thought. 

The need for more electricity for light- 
ing and heating purposes also became ap- 
parent, and a number of companies went 
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back into the High Sierras and began to 
develop the product on a considerable 
scale. 

Meanwhile those men of vision who had 
helped to engineer this Pacific Southwest 
through its various transformations had 
been visualizing yet greater and more per- 
manent achievements. They entertained a 
dream of industries, shops, factories and 
mills, to manufacture on a vast scale the 
products which they and the rest of the 
world required. 

For this dream there were several rea- 
sons. One was the tremendous increase in 
population; the Playground of the World 
was being overrun; it had a great number 
of tourists, many of whom desired to re- 
main, if they could but find suitable occu- 
pations. Another reason was the fact that 
they now had an abundance of water and 
electrical energy. Already the city had 
begun to generate electricity along its 
aqueduct, while the various private corpo- 

rations had developed this product to an 
amazing degree and were selling it to the 
public at a remarkably low figure. They 
also had adequate transportation, a vast 
back country filled with an endless va- 
riety of raw materials, and in addition to 
these there was a world market which 
seemed to await the advent of industries. 
There was yet another fact—the increased 
efficiency of day labor under local condi- 
tions, in the midst of continuous sunshine 
and the absence of inclement weather. 

To put these various favorable elements 
together—the raw materials and the water 
supply, cheap power, a world market, sun- 
shine and a surplus of population eager for 
work—in a manner to make them grow 
into a great and harmonious institution 
became both a wish and a necessity. “Bal- 
anced prosperity” is what the Secretary 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
christened it, and he worked indefatigably 


for many years before the results began to 


reach their present amazing proportions. 
ACHIEVEMENT IN CREATING HARBOR 


The question thus being unanimously 
settled, the Playground of the World went 
in for industries. First, however, Los An- 
geles had to have a harbor. To obtain one 
it accomplished a miracle. For it had no 
harbor—simply a shoreline, a lagoon, a 


mudflat, a frogpond, two feet deep at low 
tide, lying all but untouched and exposed 
to the open sea. Nothing ever passed in 
or out of it except the tides, the sanddabs 
and the crawfishes. Moreover, this shore- 
line lay twenty miles away, from the city’s 
centre. 

Yet the people of Los Angeles required 
a harbor, so they went ahead and built one. 
They extended a breakwater 2.1 miles long, 


like a huge bent elbow, east and south 


into the open sea, and behind it began to 


dredge out a system of waterways and — 


turning basins ample for the requirements 
of a world port. The Government was 
persuaded to expend some $8,000,000, to 
which the municipality added $15,000,000. 
This was less than twenty years ago. Yet 
the year 1923 saw that former frogpond, 
as shown by the report of the United States 
Chief of Engineers, the second greatest har- 
bor in tonnage cargo in America—greater 
than New Orleans, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more; 80 per cent. greater than Boston, 
indeed, it stood second only to the Port 
of New York, while in intercoastal com- 
merce it surpassed even that great world 
metropolis and centre of the nation’s com- 
mercial life. 

The creation of this harbor called at 
once for three additional facilities—fac- 
tories, raw materials and a world market. 
This world market they already had very 
definitely in mind. They were the nearest 
port to Mexico and South America, two 
regions that were, and are, developing with 
tremendous rapidity. Their coastwise trade, 
extending from Alaska to Cape Horn, in- 
cluded 10,000 miles of ocean frontage, 
much of which was built into thrifty cities 
and towns. In addition to this two-thirds 
of the earth’s population lay just across 
the Pacific, all of it demanding American 
products in increasing quantities, and they 
already knew that it cost no more to ship 
a ton of freight from Los Angeles to Sin- 
gapore or Manila than to ship it 200 miles 
by rail in any part of the United States. 
This was a way they had of stating another 
important fact: that a Los Angeles manu- 
facturer could lay down his product in 
Atlantic ports in successful competition 
with goods manufactured less than 200 
miles inland from those ports. Thus a 
world market awaited the advent of this 
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A section of the warehouse and manufacturing area of Los Angeles 


new industrial movement, as later events 
proved. — 

There still remained the question of raw 
materials, although it was not so much a 
question of raw material, as its develop- 
ment, that engaged their thought. For the 
West is—or in the past it was—largely 
composed of this commodity, and in this 
respect the Los Angeles back country was 
especially fortunate. Mexico is a part of 
what might be termed the Los Angeles back 
country, as is also all the United States 
south of Oregon and west of the Rocky 
Mountains: More especially, however, one 
thinks of that vast area known as the Colo- 
rado River basin, which includes seven of 
our greatest and most potential States. 
Here is an area as large as the original 
German Empire, and rich beyond compare 
in natural products. It contains almost 
every known variety of basic metals, grows 
102 different articles for commercial pur- 
poses, produces, in fact, 85 per cent. of all 
kinds of materials now in use in civilized 
society, and it all lies on a down-grade haul 
to the port of Los Angeles. 


In addition to this, on the west coast of 
Mexico and Central America, in the Phil- 
ippines and Indo-China, are great forests 
of hardwoods. From Sumatra and the 
Straits Settlements come the bulk of the 
world’s crude rubber. The Philippine Is- 
lands furnish cocoanut oil. Hemp comes 
from the same source. Coffee is furnished 
by Brazil, Colombia, Central America and 
Java, while just across the Pacific in China 
and Japan are the world’s greatest sources 
of raw silk, which can be landed in Los 
Angeles for manufacturing purposes at a 
nominal expense. So apparently this for- 
mer World Playground was ready for its 
factories. 


Amazinc RIsE OF INDUSTRIES 


The extent, variety and cumulative re- 
sult of this movement into the field of in- 
dustry furnishes one of the most amazing 
chapters in the history of American devel- 
opment. The factory era of Southern Cali- 
fornia may be said to have begun about the 
year 1900. At that time there were perhaps 
150 factories in the Los Angeles metropoli- 
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tan district, the gross output of which was 
$15,000,000. By 1910 the number had 
trebled, with a $68,000,000 output. By 
1915 the annual manufactured product had 
reached $109,000,000, and then, the harbor 
having been created, they abandoned all 
precedents and began to break world rec- 
ords, The year 1920 showed a factory out- 
put of $788,652,885, an increase of more 
than 700 per cent. In 1923 they turned 
out $1,151,000,000 worth of goods, while 
the record for 1924, the latest figures avail- 
able, showed 5,700 factories in operation, 
with a $300,000,000 annual payroll and 
an output of $1,202,677,004. 

All other lines of activity meanwhile 
increased in like proportion. The popula- 
tion of 102,479 in 1900 climbed to 576,673 
in 1920, and is now very close to 1,200,000. 
The bank clearings during the last twelve 
years have increased 700 per cent., and are 
now close to $8,000,000,000.. The postal 
receipts show a corresponding growth, 
while the building permits, which in 1910 
were but $20,000,000, by 1923 had passed 
the $200,000,000 mark, and even in 1925, 
which the people of Los Angeles refer to 
as “a period of readjustment,” they ran 
at a rate of $150,000,000 annually. 
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One of the six plants along the Owens River 

Aqueduct (which drops 4,000 feet in 25 miles) 

from which Los Angeles obtains hydro-electric 
; power 


The harbor—that former frogpond—has | << 


performed miracles even more remarkable 
than these. In 1912 its total exports did 


not exceed $236,000; in 1917 they amount- — : 


ed to $3,036,810; in 1922 they were $18,- 
843,662; in 1923 they surpassed $34,500,- 


000; in 1924 they almost touched $66,000,- Bi 
000, while in 1925 they exceeded $71,000,- — 


000. During 1914 the total cargo handled 
through this harbor was 1,682,000 tons, 
roughly estimated at $45,000,000. In 1921 


it reached 4,296,000 tons with a value of ——~ 
$188,000,000; in 1924 it exceeded 26,500,-- 


000 tons with a value of $643,000,000, and 
the next year, while the tonnage dropped 
slightly, the value surpassed $670,000,000. 
thus topping all other American ports ex- 
cept New York. 

In 1918 there were but six foreign 


steamship lines that touched at Los Angeles — 


Harbor. Observe the fact that there is to- 
day a total of 65 deep-water services, while 


an aggregate of 146 steamship lines pass — 


continually in and out of these waters, 
traveling to each civilized nation on earth; 
6,200 ships per year, going forth to more 
than a hundred world ports in fifty coun- 
tries, carrying annually an excess of 16,- 
000,000 tons of merchandise of every con- 
ceivable sort, all of it produced in an area 
which began as a manufacturing centre less 
than twenty-five years ago. And to this 
array of commerce carriers must be added 


three transcontinental railroads which car- 
ried eastward last year, in addition to all 


their other traffic, 94,552 carloads of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Yet the things the people of Los Angeles 
have already done are only a prophecy of 
the things they are about to do. 
things may be visualized as a general push- 
ing forward of the enterprises already out- 
lined—an increase of population, indus- 
tries and harbor facilities, world trade and 


back-country development, all working 


harmoniously together. If any one of 
these takes precedence at the present time 
it would be the back-country development, 
because herein lies the basis of success for 
any forward movement on so huge a scale. 
This back-country, which, as I have pointed 
out, includes the Colorado River basin, 
now approaching the first stage of Govern- 
ment development through the erection of a 
huge dam somewhere along the lower river, 
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has already progressed to a point running 


into colossal figures. 


Its mineral resources are amazing; its 
soil shows tremendous yields. Even now 
it produces 7.5 per cent. of the nation’s 
wheat, 21.5 per cent. of its barley, 33.8 


per cent. of its alfalfa, 17 per cent. of its 


beef, 84 per cent. of its sheep, 3.5 per cent. 


_ of its hogs, 6.5 per cent. of its dairy prod- 


ucts, 50 per cent. of its beans, 61.3 per cent. 


of its sugar beets, 16.6 per cent. of its 


_ vegetables, 70 per cent. of its cantaloupes, 


40 per cent. of its fruit and nuts, 70 per 


cent. of its grapefruit, 44.2 per cent. 
~ of its annual crop of wool. 


Yet it con- 
tains not more than 8 per cent. of the 
population it is able to support, and it cer- 
tainly is not much more than 8 per cent. 


_ developed. Brought into a fully developed 
state, it will create new wealth and new 


markets for Eastern goods, running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually, 
a new American empire equal in area and 
potentialities to France or Germany, capa- 
ble of supporting at least 70,000,000 peo- 
ple, and it will add to the nation’s wealth 
certainly a couple of billion dollars. To 
aid in this task of converting a partial wil- 
derness into a productive community is 


the plan which now holds the close atten- 
tion of the people of Southern California. 


Continuous DEVELOPMENT 


It may be partly because of this huge 
development looming in the foreground 
that they are pushing ahead so vigorously 
along all other lines; getting ready to take 
care of the increase. In the matter of 
hydroelectricity this development is espe- 
cially notable.: Of the 40,000,000 of po- 
tential horsepower in the United: States 
(which far surpasses that of any- other 
country), the seven States of the Colorado 
basin own 30 per cent. This, through va- 
rious. municipal Governments and several 
great corporations, they are converting into 
“white coal” at a tremendous rate of speed. 
United’ States Government figures show 
that Southern California, which in 1915 
used 948,000;000 kilowatt hours of energy, 
had by<1922 increased its consumption to 
2,289,000;000, and that at the same ‘rate of 
increase the consumption by 1930 would-be 
7,000,000,000 kilowatt hours.’ Yet -the 
erowth of population and industries the 
past five years has entirely upset these 
governmental figures, and created a hydro- 
electric demand almost double the prophe- 
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A typical Los Angeles home 


_sied amount. Thus they are working tre- 
mendously to keep up with increased re- 
quirements, awakening as rapidly as pos- 
sible the huge power giant now slumbering 
in the high Sierras and converting it into 
energy. One company alone is spending 
$375,000,000 during the present decade, 
which is only indicative of the general for- 
ward movement. Power for industrial pur- 
poses is being sold in the Los Angeles 
market at a rate lower than in any other 
large American city, while a public cam- 
paign is persistently waged to hold this 
rate at the lowest possible level in order 
to encourage additional industries. _ 
These industries, even with the present 
colossal output, seem to be just at their 
beginning. It is planned to manufacture ~ 
every possible human commodity, to con- 
vert all raw materials into finished prod- 
ucts at the, nearest point of. consumption, 
thus eliminating excess freights. pele 
Two of.the products which engage their 
closest attention are steel and textiles. The 
Pacific Southwest is on the verge of a great 
evolution in the ‘steel industry, while the 
cotton of Imperial Valley, Arizona and 
Mexico renders. textile manufacturing on a 
huge scale especially attractive. “Added to 
this is the manufacture of silk products. 
Silk, now shipped from the Orient through 
Pacific ports, is manufactured in-the East, 
while Los Angeles, the greatest user of silk 
goods per capita of any city in the world, 
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-America and Mexico are continually. en-’ — 


is forced to pay two 
transcontinental freights. 
To cut out this freight 
cost is a part of the 
Southern California 
plan, which may not be — 
popular with the trans- — 
portation companies, but 
which, nevertheless, is 
economically sound. 

To meet the internal 
pressure from increased 
population and indus- 
triés they have been 
forced to expand their 
harbor further. Two ~ 
years ago the city voted 
a new bond issue of 

$15,000,000, which is 

now being expended in 
this direction. Also, a 
plan is being perfected to include, through 
a four-mile extension of the present 
breakwater, the Long Beach harbor, 
which joins Los Angeles on the south, thus 
forming a combined port district and uni- 
fied terminal almost double the present 
harbor capacity. When the details of this | 
plan are perfected the Government will 
join in the building of the breakwater to 
the extent of $7,000,000, or one-half of its 
total cost. Sita 

Meanwhile, plans for a further extension » 
of world markets are moving steadily for- . 
ward. Those 10,000 miles of coast. line; 
which in 1923 put the Port of Los Angeles. 
ahead even of New York in intercoastal 
traffic, forms simply ‘a basis for future 
operation. Trade relations -with South — 


couraged. In a single month of 1925-Los 
Angeles.’shipped to. Mexico’ 570 : differen 
kinds of products, while’in the same yee 
Manila and Singapore alone‘ bought: $ 
000,000 of Los Angeles canned ‘sardines: «— 
These items are an indication ‘of the active ~ _ 
work of developing trade with ‘all avail: _ 
able countries. Meanwhile, a well-known . — 
tire and rubber company, :with a.huge = 
plant in Los Angeles, is planning to. supply 
its New England trade from: this=source, . 
instead of from Akron, Ohio, which not 
only shows the economic conditions under 

which local manufacturers operate, but 

likewise demonstrates something of the ex- 
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tent of the world trade possibilities of this’ 


port. 
Consider again those 6,200 ships which 


last year visited every civilized port on 


earth with 16,000,000 tons of products 
from this region. Los Angeles pays an- 
nually 35 per cent. of all the Panama Canal 
tolls, because 35 per cent. of all the freight 
passing through that waterway is billed 
either from or to Los Angeles, while the 
_ fact that, with the exception of San Diego, 
here is the first and last port of call west 
of the canal will have a bearing on the 
destination of every ton of freight moving 
westward through that avenue of com- 
merce in the future. 
Thus the unprecedented program of ex- 
pansion is continued in agriculture, horti- 
culture, mineral development, stock rais- 
ing, harbor expansion, all keeping pace 
with the increase in population, factories 
and the development of world markets, 
while the various municipalities struggle 
valiantly to hold their economic balance in 
face of this tremendous growth. One of 
the latest plans on foot is to bring a por- 
tion of the Colorado River—some 1,500 
second feet—through a series of huge aque- 
ducts 270 miles to the gates of Los An- 
geles to be added to the present water sys- 
tem for purely domestic purposes; this, be- 
cause their increase in population and in- 
dustries has entirely outrun their wildest 
expectation. They are now laying plans 
for a population of something like 10,- 
000,000 people, a very | 
-sensible precaution, in 
view of existing facts. 
Will these people of 
the Pacific Southwest 
succeed in carrying out 
their plans? Will their 
industries continue to 


increase? It might be 
better to ask whether 
anything could keep 


them from increasing. 
They have available one 
of the greatest factory 
-areas of any city on 
earth, with’ a diversity 
of location to fit any 
pocketbook or group of 
industries. In addition 
to electrical energy they 


’ Pacific. 


have an abundance of natural gas, while 
Southern California alone produces one- 
fifth of the world’s petroleum supply— 
more than 200,000,000 barrels annually. 
There likewise exists that important eco- 
nomic element involving the increased 
year-round efficiency of workmen under 


favorable climatic conditions, combined 


with an intercoastal commerce unexcelled, 
cheap and adequate transportation to all 
world markets, and two-thirds of the 
earth’s population located just across the 
Consider also the back country 
with its amazing volume of raw materials 
continually increasing in value. 


Another factor of importance is un- 
The assessed valuation. 


earned increment. 
of Los Angeles in the past five years has 
increased $898,204,261, or a market value 
of $1,800 for each man, woman and child, 
which is typical of the rate of increase 
during the past quarter century. 
present assessed valuation of Los An- 
geles County—$2,940,078,815—represents 
an advance of $223,000,000 in the past 
twelve months, all of which figures are but 


half, since Los Angeles property is as- 


sessed at but half its selling value. 

That the population will continue to in- 
crease as rapidly as in former years is 
really a foregone conclusion. For every- 
one loves sunshine and a friendly climate, 
and here is a region where these may be 
found in great abundance; a yearly average 
of 320 brilliant days, with a thermometer 


A strest in a residential section of Los Angeles 


The . 
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Orange grove in Southern California with Old Baldy in the background 


that scarcely ever attains the hundred mark, ~ 


and never has been but four degrees below 
freezing. 

We Americans are becoming an outdoor 
people—we are learning to play out-of- 
doors, and here is the most delightful out- 
door country anywhere on earth; golf, ten- 
nis and every other sort of sport, including 
open bathing beaches, twelve months in the 
year, picnicking, Winter and Summer alike. 
No wonder that out of 1,000,000 annual 
tourists, 150,000 decide to stay. 

Every major or important activity in 
Southern California, with the exception of 
real estate and building, shows an increase 
over any preceding year, and the building 
program at the present hour is surpassed 


only by the amazing activities of 1923, ° 


while the annual real estate transfers are 
estimated at $650,000,000. Real humor 
is found in the fact that the people of this 
region have become so accustomed to this 
phenomenal growth that if they fail to go 
ahead at the rate of at least 60 per cent. 
increase annually they think they are in 
the midst of a “slump.” 

Finally, the fact which above all others 


insures the permanency of this increase in 
population, industries and general devel- 
opment is purely scientific and deals with 
a definite force. That force is embodied 
in 115,000,000 restless, energetic Ameri- 
cans, striving to better their conditions. 
From time immemorial the world has been 
on the move, and its movement has always 
been toward the west. For 300 years it: 
has been traveling westward across the 
North American continent, in a tide that 
has never receded, and it certainly gives 
forth no indications of receding now. From | 
the fact that the population of the Pacific 
Coast increases more rapidly than that of — 
any other part of the United States this 
significant bit of information may be de- 
duced: that of all the people who moved 
west of the Rocky Mountains during the 
past decade, one out of each three settled 
within fifty miles of Los Angeles. Thus it 
appears the industrial centre of the United 
States is shifting from the East to the West 
and that the City of Los Angeles is destined 
to become the pivot of this new industrial 
activity. 


, 


_ Post-War Oppression of German Sects 
in Foreign Countries 


By GEORGE STEWART JR. 


Associate Pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


ERMAN culture and German 
churches spread far beyond the 
frontiers of Imperial Germany. 

This overflow is now represented by mi- 
norities in at least nine different European 
countries and constitutes one of the most 
serious problems facing the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the German people. 

In all the treaties since 1918 in which 
the cause of minorities has been featured, 
equality before the law has been guaran- 
teed to all citizens, irrespective of race, 
- language or religion. In many treaties it 

has been especially stated that linguistic, 
ecclesiastic or racial differences shall be 
no barrier to admission to governmental 
posts or official dignities and that the lan- 
guage of the schools and churches main- 
tained by minority populations should be 
the language of the minority. Constitu- 
tional guarantees have similarly been 
established. Again, at the Congress of 
Minorities held in Geneva in October, 
1925, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

National cultural liberty is just as much a 
spiritual possession as religious liberty. This 
axiom shall be recognized as a moral principle 
in international relations and shall find effective 
expression and actual validity in positive legal 
procedures and legal measures. 


The first and most poignant problem 
which faces the German people is the ques- 
tion of German culture and German church 
life in the annexed provinces of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Even as early as 1922, a care- 
ful reporter from this region stated: 

Religious instruction can now be the medium 
for no more than a yery thin kind of moral teach- 
ing. Under the influence of French school books 
and of French teaching staffs, religious distinc- 
tions, so far as schools are concerned, are fast 
disappearing. We are gradually being turned 
into secular schools. For German pastors relig- 
ious instruction is becoming more and more diffi- 


cult and, next Easter, children will present them- 
selves for confirmation who are not able to read 
and write their own language... 


When the French Government took over 
the liberated provinces she gave to the 
Protestant residents there express assur- 
ance that there was to be no restriction 
upon the use of the Luther Bible and the 
ritual hymn book. This was an unequiv- 
ocal statement that the German tongue was 
to be retained as the language of religious 
worship by German-speaking peoples. At 
the present time, German Protestants and 
Catholics alike claim the right to teach 
in the German tongue. This, however, is 
exceeding difficult when the daily school 
instruction, even for the very earliest 
stages of a child’s education, must, accord- 
ing to French law, be imparted in the 
French language only. The pre-war Ger- 
man pastors of Alsace-Lorraine continue to 
keep in touch with the parent church in 
Germany, but pastorates falling vacant are 
more and more being filled by the French 
clergy, to whom German theology, Ger- 
man hymn books and German church 
music are foreign. The German-speaking 
church people are being gradually forced 
to yield to French pressure. At the meet- 
ing of the Supreme Consistory in Alsace 


in the Autumn of 1924 the manuscript of 
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a French hymn book was placed before 
the body for consideration. The minority 
people of Alsace-Lorraine have lost their 
initial confidence in the French Govern- 
ment over what they feel has been a vio- 
lation of sacred pledges given in regard 
to the language problem. 

The action of the Herriot Ministry in 
extending French church and school legis- 
lation over the newly incorporated prov- 
inces applied to Protestant and Catholic 
alike in Alsace-Lorraine, and appeared to 
those affected to be directly contrary to 
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the promises made by the French Govern- 
ment and French Generals upon the occu- 
pation of that territory. In the Summer 
of 1924 the Evangelical State Church held 
a demonstration at which they pronounced 
their deep regret that the question of sep- 
arating Church and State had been raised 
in a manner. which violated the promises 
previously made. Reference was made to 
the agitation caused the Protesiant popula- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine by the introduc- 
tion of secularizing legislation. This agi- 
tation of Protestants and Catholics alike 
against French school and church legisla- 
tion is continuing in unabated strength. 
The Evangelical Lutheran journal Fried- 
ensboten of Alsace-Lorraine published an 
article on the French Government’s school 
policy in the Summer of 1925 in which 
it was stated: 

It would never have occurred to any missionary 
to impart religious instruction in the language of 
the colonial power of that time. That which was 
right for the natives in our former colonies must 
be fair and reasonable for us in Alsace. Where 
German is the language of the preacher, there, 
too, must it be the language of religious instruc- 
tion; anything else than this is felt by us as an 
oppression, indeed, a sacrilege. The overhasty 
introduction of undenominational schools is in- 
tended for the suppression of the German mother 
tongue. 


FRENCH SECULARISM 


It is interesting that the people of this 
section of Europe, Protestants and Cath- 
olics, find themselves as one in protesting 
against the French Government. The un- 
denominational secular schools which have 
_ existed in France for forty years offend 
both parties. The Catholics, being some- 
what stronger, have been able to ward off 


the French attack on their parish schools, . 


but not the Protestant schools, in which a 
new syllabus of instruction has been is- 
sued according to which religious teach- 
ing hitherto given in the German tongue 
must in the future be imparted in the 
French. This action has called forth an 
energetic protest from the press, both 
Catholic and Protestant. The Supreme 
Consistory of the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in Alsace in November, 1925, 
was chiefly occupied with the language 
question. French school instruction has 
already succeeded with the younger chil- 


dren so far that many boys and girls can 
no longer make themselves understood 
completely to their unilingual German 
parents. Dr. Haegy of Kolmar, a promi- 
nent Catholic leader, has made a bitter 
complaint that the clergy are at a loss how 
to give religious instruction, in conse- 
quence of the children being systematically 
brought up without a knowledge of the 
tongue used in their homes and at the same 
time gaining only an imperfect acquain- 
tance with the French language. 
In Poland the German diaspora rest 
under even more severe conditions than in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The Catholic Church is 
the established State Church and receives 
a large measure of governmental favor. 
The Evangelical Church has always _suf- 
fered social. reproach among the Poles, 
being termed the Nemiec (German). Ger- 
man Catholics in Poland are socially and 
intellectually received as Poles. Many of 


them have strong sympathies for the Ger- _ 


man Evangelical Church, but if they so 
much as resent being classed as Poles 
or emphasize their Germanophile instincts, 
they are immediately branded as inimical 
to the Polish State. In Congress Poland 
the Evangelicals are largely of the Augs- 
burg Confession and subject to Superin- 
tendent General Bursche of Warsaw, a 
well-known Germanophobe. The Evangeli- 


cals of the territory recently separated from 


Germany belong to the Evangelical United 


Church. This group has suffered unre— 
lenting severity at the hands of the Polish — 


Government, appearing to possess no rights 
whatsoever. Although it is understandable 
that there should be much mutual antipathy 
between the Germans and Poles over the 
Danzig corridor, and other disputed sec- 
tions, nevertheless the Polish Government 
has been thoroughly unjust in its treatment 
of these scattered German Protestant 
groups. Thirty of their clergy have been 
expelled, on the ground that they did not 
possess Polish citizenship rights. To give 
color to this procedure, the officials in 
turning them out of the country accused 
them of disseminating anti-Polish senti- 


ment, the evidence of which the Polish 


Government has not seen reason to report. 
The problem of supporting Protestant 


churches in Poland is a severe one. Al-_ 


though provision is made in the State 


Pe eee, 


_ budget for contributions to the United 
Evangelical Church and to the old Lu- 
theran Church, the Polish Treasury has up 


to the present paid nothing for the support 


of these churches. The total sum set apart 
in the budget for 1925 for the aid of re- 
ligion was 18,400,000 zloty. Of this 
amount 16,800,000 zioty was allotted to 
the Roman Catholic Church, the remaining 
1,600,000 zloty being divided among all 
the other German confessions. The pro- 
portion in Poland of Catholics to Prot- 
estants is 70 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
The sum set apart for the Evangelical 
Church was 466,000 zloty, but the 
number of adherents of this church is 
© per cent. of the total population, so that 
they have a claim, based on equal treat- 
ment, to 918,000 zloty. The Evangelicals— 
with no ill-will toward the Catholic Church 
-—maintain that this unfair distribution is 
prejudicial to the Evangelical purposes 
within the Polish State. 


PouisH INTOLERANCE 


The intolerance of the Polish Govern- 
ment frequently manifests itself in unwar- 
ranted severity and meanness. For exam- 
ple, the tax officials were instructed to 

collect rent from the Evangelical Consis- 
tory of Posen for the building originally 
erected by the Prussian State for this 
church body. The boarding school known 
as the Paulinum, in the town of Posen, is 
another example. This institution was 
erected primarily for the sons of Evangeli- 
cal clergymen and teachers, although other 
boys were also received as pupils. Its 
chief task was to lighten the educational 
burden of those engaged in pastoral and 
teaching work in the United Evangelical 
Church who were paid small salaries, by 
undertaking the education of their sons. 
Although the Court of Arbitration ordained 
that the Polish State should not take any 
measures against this institution, neverthe- 
less the Polish Liquidation Office in 
March, 1925, ordered the school to be 
vacated, and turned out upon the street all 
the pupils with the deaconesses in charge. 
The premises were then handed over to the 
Polish Evangelical Union, who paid the 
owners one-tenth of the property value. At 
about the same time, the Mayor of Gnesen 
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requested the Evangelical Hospital Beth- 
esda, the head surgeon and_ twenty-five 
deaconesses, whose lives were wrapped up 
in the work of the institution, to vacate at 
once, notwithstanding the fact that 90 
per cent. of the patients to whom the hospi- 
tal ministered were of pure Polish origin. 
Superintendent General Doctor Dibe- 
lius, in the Prussian General Synod, in the 
latter part of 1925, in speaking of the 
church question in the East, remarked: 


Of Upper Silesia one German half is almost — 
completely under Catholic administration; by 
close inward union German Upper Silesia has 
brought new force into its church life. Polish 
Upper Silesia is for fifteen years to enjoy the 
benefit of the Geneva Agreement, which could 
be described as a great gift of God. The agree- 
ment is being carried out not quite without diffi- 
culties, but on the whole it has been kept; Upper 
Silesian communions may have clergy and dea- 
conesses from the Mother Church; their connec- 
tion with the great labors of the Church as a 
whoie is not materially disturbed. Their difficulty 
lies rather in the fact that the Evangelical popu- 
lation is so widely scattered. 

The struggle in Memelland for church liberty 
was followed in Evangelical Germany with anx- 
ious interest. The conflict is now at an end; the 
agreement made between the Evangelical Church 
Council and the Directory of the Memel territory 
closing the coherence of Memelland with the old 
Prussian Church is legally secured. 

The largest among» the separated territories, 
Posen-Pomerellen, is at the same time the one 
that has to struggle with the greatest difficulties. 
Its chief difficulty consists in the Church’s legal 
status being still not clear. Although it must be 
acknowledged that there have been lately fewer 
complaints heard of manifest oppression, yet the 
conditions for real church life in the parishes — 
are being more and more destroyed. 

The worst feature is the ruination of the school 
system, of which this is but a small example: 
the fact that in one particular Evangelical parish 
there were this year among twenty-two new candi. 
dates for confirmation no fewer than eighteen 
illiterates. 

Membership of the Evangelical Church in Po- 
sen-Pomerellen has sunk from 1,200,000 souls to 
300,000; of 405 pastorates 135 are vacant. But 
in distress the inner strength of the Church is 
steeled. Money currency sinks in value; the com- 
munions double their offerings. In many collec- 
tion lists for missions, inside and outside, poor 
Posen-Pomerellen stands today, in the old Prus- 
sian Church, at the top. 


In Czechoslovakia the Government has 
not been as severe as in Poland and has 
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taken many wise steps: for conciliation. 
Although many pastors located within the 
‘confines of \Gzechoslovakia have: returned 
to Germany, only a few have done so on 
governmental compulsion. The German 
Evangelical pastors in the Zips, that terri- 
tory lying along the Carpathian Mountains 
known to Germans as the Hohe Tatra, have 
founded an organization to introduce Ger- 
man church services in all the parishes 
having a German population, and to bring 
modified theological courses. into the high 
schools where German is the spoken 
tongue. 

In Russia, the German church groups 
have suffered with all other Christian or- 
ganizations in the official and unofficial 
onslaughts of the Soviet Government on re- 
ligion. In spite of famine, disease and 
hostility many schools and German par- 
ishes have persisted and have refused to 
give up the struggle. In the beginning of 
1920 the parish church councilors and 
pastors joined together to form a new con- 
stitution with which the united Finnish and 
Estonian parishes under their own auton- 
omous church councils associated them- 
selves. Naturally, the enormous distances 
separating the Evangelical Churches in 
Russia are a hindrance to fellowship and 
strong work. Of the 197 parishes at the 
beginning of 1923 there were still 100 
without pastors. 


GERMAN MISSIONARIES HAMPERED 


The German Auxiliary League for vol- 
untary Christian work in the East, which 
formerly carried on a large work in 
Armenia, has transferred its operations to 
Bulgaria and has assumed the burden of 
-school instruction of Armenians resident 
throughout Bulgaria. The number of these 
refugees unable to secure any sort of edu- 
cation without foreign help is nearly 
320,000. Among these are 92,000 chil- 
dren up to and including the age of 12 
and 20,000 homeless orphans. Such works 
of mercy on the part of the German 
churches are greatly hampered as is their 
whole missionary enterprise by the destruc- 
tion of the home base through inflation. 

The former strong Evangelical work 
carried on by the Germans in Palestine 
has also suffered severely in this post-war 
period. When the British forces took pos- 


session of Palestine in 1917 all Germans 
who remained in this territory were sent 


to Egypt.’Many ofthese have beerr'called 


home. Until these German pastors were 
recently readmitted to Palestine, a lone 
deaconess of long experience in that ter- 
ritory held together the small church of. 
German-speaking people in Jerusalem. 
The other German pastorates were reoc- 
cupied in 1920. . 

In 1924 the German congregation in 
Constantinople, dispersed in the confusion 
of war, was again brought together. The 
German church, however, as well as the 
German school, remains in the occupation 
of the French. gets iis 

The Evangelical Church of Rumania, 
numbering about 360,000 souls, is pro- 
vided with thirty-two chapels and churches 
and appears to have suffered less and to 
have fared better than the Magyar 
Churches of whatever faith, the Germans 
being free from the antipathy between 
Hungarian and Rumanian, suffering few 
hindrances in the pursuit of their work and 
worship. rigs 

The German Evangelical work in Lithu- 
ania, also severely handicapped by want 
of funds, continues to make progress and 
to consolidate its church. 

In Estonia, the Cathedral of Reval has 
been taken away from the German Evan- 
gelicals by the Estonians, and it seems 
that the churches in the small parishes, 
attended by Germans and Estonians alike 
when this country was a part of Russia, 
are now being taken over by the Estonians 
alone. Although the Germans have ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Estonia 
for redress, nothing as yet has happened. 
At Weissenstein the Germans recently were 
forbidden to hold divine services in Ger- 
man in their church. This is especially re- 
sented as such a prohibition was not made 
even during the worst days of Czarist rule. 

In Danzig, which is culturally and relig- 
iously very largely a German city, the 
Evangelical Church has joined the Church 
League of the German Reich and refuses to 
regard Polish State frontiers and the Polish 
corridor as separating it from the parent 
church. 

The German communions in Scandinavia 
belong to the State Church and enjoy equal 


privileges with it. Only one German com- _ 


<a 
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munion exists in Norway, and this is in the 
capital, Oslo. This congregation was 


-founded.in 1908... Church services are held 


in the Norwegian Mission House. Sweden, 
on the other hand, has German Evangelical 
communions in Stockholm, Gothenburg 
and Malmoe. 

An interesting development was con- 
summated in Italy at Easter, 1923, when a 
new German Evangelical Church was con- 
secrated in Rome. Similar Evangelical 
communions exist in Florence and Genoa, 
largely visited by German tourists. 

The German Austrians in the Southern 
Tyrol, now under Italian rule, are in a very 
grievous state. After the separation from 
Austria, Signor Tittoni, the Italian Minis- 
ter of the Interior, made a speech in Parlia- 
ment on Sept. 27, 1919, in which he 
declared: “Peoples of other nationalities 
now united with us are to know that we 


_ have no intention whatever of oppressing 


or denationalizing them. Their language 
and their cultural institutions will be re- 
spected.” The King+also made a speech 
from the throne on Dec. 3, 1919, in which 
these promises were reiterated. In actual 


- practice, however, the Italian Government 


has given no evidence of its intention to 
fulfill these covenants. 


ITALIAN OPPRESSION 


Especially during recent months the op- 
pression of Germans in Southern Tyrol has 
become more severe than ever, and many 
German pastors are forbidden to enter the 
schools, while several, acting as teachers, 
have been expelled. Nursing sisters, thor- 
oughly familiar with the Italian tongue, 
have been forbidden to serve in hospitals. 
In the middle of September, 1925, the Fas- 
cisti of Triente issued a manifesto against 
the Germans in Southern Tyrol. The hu- 
miliations which the Protestant German 
and Austrian minorities suffer in this terri- 
tory are shared also by the German Catho- 
lics. Churches whose congregations are 
wholly German must have notices in Italian 
occupying first place on their bulletin 
boards. In Bozen, where the Italians have 
long had a church of their own tongue, the 
parish church has been compelled to hold 
divine worship in Italian at the same hour 
as the chief German service is held. Thus 
national conflict has invaded the church. 


: 


Contrary to the utterances of Mussolini, 
the national strife between Germans, Aus- 


trians and, Italians in Southern Tyrol has 


heen instigated by his own agents rather 
than by the minority peoples. The most. 
severe blow of all is the recent ordinance 
issued to school authorities that throughout ~ 
the lowlands of Bozen and in all neigh- 
boring parishes occupied by German 
churches, religious instruction henceforth 
shall be given in Italian exclusively. On 
Nov. 4, 1924, the anniversary of the day 
en which the Italians marched into South- 
ern Tyrol, German pastors were forcibly 
compelled to hold a service of thanksgiv- 
ing for the deliverance of Southern Tyrol 
by Italian troops, an unnecessary humilia- 
tion which could do no one any good. The 
400 German elementary schools of this re- 
gion in October, 1923, were automatically 
destroyed by the edict making Italian com- 
pulsory for the first three grades, and 
later, in consequence of an attempt alleged 
to have been made on Mussolini’s life, the 
language of the schools was made exclu- 
sively Italian. It was even forbidden to 
give private lessons in German, and any 
one found doing this was prosecuted. 

It will be remembered that Belgium re- 
ceived from the German Reich ihe small 
territory of Eupen-Malmédy at the close of 
the World War. These districts formerly 
belonged to the Archbishopric of Cologne 
and have now been constituted a new 
diocese under the Bishop of Liége. The 


-German Catholics involved feel that they 


have been turned over bodily to the Bel- 
gian Church and all parties are united in 
demanding a separate Bishop for this terri-. 
tory. 

German mission work has been almost 
completely wrecked as a result of the war. 
Before the conflict there were in South- 
west Africa seven pastors. There are now 
only two. The localities outside these par- 
ent churches were served by many scores 
of missionaries. In East Africa, Dar-es- 
Salaam had its own church with its own 
pastor, and with numerous out-stations con- 
ducted by missionary doctors, teachers and 
preachers. Today this work is no longer 
in existence. The German work, too, in 
Kiao-chau, Samoa and New Guinea is al- 
most obliterated. 


_ President Masaryk, Creator of the 
Czechoslovak Republic 


By ALES BROZ 


Correspondent of the Prager Presse; author of “Three Years of the Czechoslovak 
Republic” and other works 


RESIDENT MASARYK was 76 years 
P of age on March 6 and next year his 
seven years’ term of office will ex- 
pire. There is no doubt of his rc+election, 
for every Czech or Slovak knows that 
Masaryk is the founder of his country’s 
independence, its George Washington. The 
makers of the Czechoslovak Constitution 
fully realized the fact that Masaryk was 
Czechoslovakia’s greatest asset and conse- 
quently provided for his indefinite re-elec- 
tion, thus making him virtually President 
for life. 

Masaryk, however, does not belong to 
Czechoslovakia only, but to the whole of 
Europe. The late Lord Bryce said of him 
in 1919 that he was one of the greatest con- 
temporary statesmen of the world. He is 
undoubtedly one of the makers of the New 
Europe which has arisen out of the World 
War. It was he who contributed most to 
the break-up of the Habsburg Monarchy 
and to the creation of the new States in 
Central Europe—Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Greater Rumania and Poland. And 
it is he who, with his Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Eduard Benés, has done most for the post- 
war pacification of that part of the world. 
The Little Entente was already conceived 
by him during the war and later carried 
into effect by Dr. Benés. Moreover, the 
network of commercial treaties and re- 
gional agreements which Czechoslovakia 
has constructed is also the result of his 
statesmanship. 

Few men can look back upon their 
achievements with such complete satisfac- 
tion as Masaryk. One of his close personal 
friends, Professor Seton Watson, tells of 
his meeting with Masaryk in Rotterdam in 
October, 1914, when Masaryk outlined to 
him his program of the territorial’ rear- 
rangement of Europe after the war. This 
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program in its entirety, says Mr. Seton 


Watson, was carried out. Certainly no 
other statesman in Europe during the war 
worked according to such a completely 


elaborated plan, or foresaw so clearly the 


new map of Europe as it actually was re- 
drawn by the peace treaties. There is no 


doubt that a number of details in these 


treaties need revision, but one may assert 
without fear of contradiction that those 
provisions of the treaties which correspond 
most nearly to Masaryk’s principles are 


exactly those against which there is the 


least objection. 
Even if there had been no world war to 
give him the chance of becoming the lib- 


erator of his country and its first Presi- 


dent, Masaryk would still have been a great 
man. Long before the war Masaryk was 
the living conscience of the Czech nation. 
He was always struggling against false- 
hood, against political romanticism, against 
nationalism and jingoism. He was always 
seeking reality and the modern outlook. 
When the Czech Nationalists boasted of 


some old manuscripts showing the past of — 


Bohemia to be no less glorious than that of 
the Greeks or of the Romans, Masaryk 
mercilessly’ proved the manuscripts to be 
forgeries. To the ensuing accusations of 
national treason and sacrilege, Masaryk 
indignantly replied that the Czech nation 
must not build its hopes upon a lie. 

The arrival of Masaryk in Prague in 


1882 as professor of philosophy at the 


Czech University, after having been a lec- 


turer at the University of Vienna, marked — 


the beginning of an intellectual revolution 
in Bohemia. At that time he had already 
published a book of several hundred pages 
on “Suicide as a Social Mass Phenomenon 
of Modern Civilization,” explaining the 


prevalence of suicide in modern civiliza- 
v 
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tion as due to the lack of any consistent 
outlook upon life, and he had written sev- 
eral highly controversial philosophical 
works advocating emancipation from the 
German philosophy of Kant and his ful- 


lowers and acceptance of the French and 


English empiric, positivist and evolutionist 


_ teachings of Hume, Mill, Comte and Spen- 


cer. Masaryk did not, however, simply 


adopt these teachings; he developed them 


critically, —_ assimilating 
them to his own ideas. 
His works show that he is 
not limited to one or more 


but that his is rather an 
encyclopedic mind touch- 


ing all sides of phi- 
losophy and _ scientfic 
thought. 


In 1891 Masaryk was 
elected Deputy to the 
Austrian Reichsrat. He 
dreamed of a compromise 
with the Germans and of 
transforming Austria into 
a federation of free na- 
tions. But he soon real- 
ized that he had to aban- 
don these dreams, for the 
rulers of Austria proved 
to be incorrigible. In 
1907 he was for the sec- 
ond time elected Deputy 
to the Reichsrat as the 
leader of a small political 
party which he had in the meantime 
founded. They were known as Realists 
because of their aim of dealing only 
with realities and facts. Masaryk had 
already perceived the trend of official 
Austro-Hungarian politics. He protested 


- against the annexation of Bosnia and 


Herzegovina; he publicly denounced all 
the crimes and the whole baseness of the 
policy with which the Habsburgs tried to 
justify their nefarious proceedings against 
the Serbs; he resolutely defended the 
Croats and Serbs accused of high treason 
in 1909; and, in the infamous trial of 
Friedjung, a year later, he greatly con- 
tributed to the discovery of false docu- 
ments on the strength of which the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, in the person of 


Aehrenthal, had based its Balkan politics. 


THOMAS G. MASARYK 


President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic 
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Masaryk also turned his attention to the 
solution of the Czech national question and 
to the solution of social problems. To him 
the salvation of the Czech nation lay in 
morality and education, for political inde- 
pendence alone could not preserve and save 
any nation, The Czech question was to him 
a social question. “It is all very well,” he 
wrote in his book, “The Social Question,” 
“to sing and preach about one’s country, 
but one must keep to the 
facts. What does a hum- 
ble Czech see in the poor 
hovel which to him is his 
country? What does he 
know of his Czech father- 
land when his children 
are perishing morally and 
physically in an insuffi- 
cient lodging? You must 
not go.to such a person | 
with phrases; give him a 
better lodging, and he. 
will have a new horizon, 
he will have an entirely 
different national feeling 
than when he lives in un- 
envied poverty.’ He 
pointed out that national 
politics, just as ideas and 
life itself, must be based 
on reality. 

Masaryk’s love for 
truth and justice caused 
him in 1899 to take the 
side of a Jew named 
Hilsner who was accused of ritual mur- 
der of a peasant girl and condemned 
to death. It was at a time when the 
tide of nationalist and anti-Semitic ex- 
citement rose very high in Bohemia. 
Masaryk, practically alone, tried to stem 
the tide, maintaining the allegations of 
ritual murder to be fictitious and due to 
superstition. 

The outbreak of the World War was not 
an altogether unexpected event to Masaryk. 
He was aware of the warlike spirit of the 
Austrian military leaders, such as Conrad 
von Hoetzendorf, and his close study of 
the Pan-German movement led him to ex- 
pect an outbreak of war sooner or later. 
In many articles and lectures he warned 
his countrymen of the danger threatening 
them. Fully realizing that the Austrian 
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Empire was Germany’s bridge to the Bal- 
kans, Western Asia and Africa, he pointed 
out the ambition of Pan-German imperial- 
ism to establish German leadership and 
rule in Central and Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia, that is, from Hamburg to 
Constantinople and then to Bagdad and 
Cairo. This desire for world dominion 
the Pan-Germans justified, Masaryk point- 
ed out, by right of the stronger, by their 
will to power, to strength and to victory. 
German philosophers, scientists, historians 
and politicians heralded the German civil- 
ization and culture as the culminating 
stage of human development, and in the 
name of their superiority, the Germans pro- 
claimed their right to aggression, and have 
subordinaied right to might and violence. 
Hence Pan-Germanism caused the war and 
was morally responsible for it. 


Masaryx’s ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WaR 
When the World War had actually 


broken out, Masaryk realized immediately 
that he could not side with the Central 
Powers, that his place was with the Allies, 
who to him, at least as far as Great Britain 
and France were concerned, represented 
democratic principles and respect for and 
tolerance toward other nations. This deci- 
sion once taken, Masaryk saw no other 
course open to him but to leave Austria for 
the allied countries. Once abroad, he 
‘mapped out his program of action, the 
principal aim of which was the dismem- 
berment of Austria-Hungary and the estab- 
lishment of an independent Czechoslovak 
State, United Poland and Yugoslavia. The 
carrying out of this program took him to 
Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Rus- 
sia, Japan and America. Everywhere he 
pleaded for his cause by word and pen, 
saw practically all the leading allied states- 
men, and at the end of his Odyssey re- 
turned to his country as its first President. 

After the war the whole of Central Eu- 
rope was in a social ferment. There was a 
‘shortage of foodstuffs and raw materials; 
in Germany the Spartacists tried to seize 
power; in Austria chaos, demoralization 
and monetary inflation prevailed, and in 
Hungary Bela Kun ruled supreme. In such 
circumstances a good deal of wisdom was 
needed to pilot the ship of state through 
the dangerous social upheavals so rife at 
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the time, and to steer clear of the Scylla of 
communism and the Charybdis of mone- 
tary inflation. President Masaryk, how- 
ever, proved equal to this task and in a 
comparatively short time extricated Czech- 
oslovakia from its post-war political, eco- 
nomic, social and financial difficulties. 

Masaryk’s guiding principles in over- 
coming the post-war difficulties and in 
building up the Czechoslovak Republic 
may be summed up in two words-—democ- 
racy and humanity. His attitude toward the 
Germans and Austrians has been to treat 
them as if there had never been a war. To 
desperate and bankrupt Austria he ex- 
tended a helpful hand; to defeated Ger- 
many he offered good neighborly rela- 
tions; and to the Germans and Magyars 
within the borders of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public he gave full citizenship and tried to 
make their new allegiance as acceptable 
and pleasant as was humanly possible. Re- 
construction both at home and abroad was 
his watchword. He realized, however, that 
reconstruction, like charity, should begin 
at home, and consequently he turned his 
whole attention to domestic affairs first. It 
was necessary to supply the people with 
food and work, to alleviate their post-war 
misery, to set the State finances in order 
and to carry out social reforms. 

The accommodation of the Bohemian 
Germans to the new state of affairs is not 
the least of Czechoslovakia’s problems. The 
Germans constitute a strong minority num- 
bering 3,123,568 out of a total population 
of 13,613,172. As a realist President 
Masaryk fully appreciates the political and 
economic importance of this large minor- 
ity; yet he does not admit that it is en- 
titled to national self-determination or ter- 
ritorial autonomy. A minority, though it 
may be a large one, is not a nation. Ma- 
saryk points out that the Germans have’ 
their States in Germany and Austria, and 
as regards the political status of the frag- 
ments of the German Nation, such as are 
the Bohemian Germans, the interest of 
other nations, and in this case that of the 
Czechs, must be considered. Masaryk thinks 
that the German question in Bohemia might 
be solved on the Belgian, not on the Swiss, 
model, because Czechoslovakia, like Bel- 
gium, is a State entity, whereas from early’ 
times Switzerland has consisted of several 


independent little States. Convinced:that in 
time this question will solve itself, Masaryk, 
in the meantime, has seen to it that nothing 
offensive is done against the German or 
against the less numerous Magyar. minor- 
ity. It was in accordance with his. wishes 
that all the racial minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia were granted and assured full lin- 
guistic, cultural and civil rights. The 
Czechoslovak Constitution provides for 
this. It is chiefly due to Masaryk that there 
are no racial conflicts in Czechoslovakia 


-and that the Germans and Czechs are work- 


ing together in industry, commerce and 
finance. There is no doubt that sooner or 
later political cooperation will follow. 
Masaryk would most heartily welcome the 
Germans as full participants in the work 
of administration and government. 


THE SLOVAK QUESTION 


~The so-called Slovak question is entirely 
different from the German question. The 
Slovaks are not a minority. Czechoslovakia 
is their State just as much as it is that of 
the Czechs. President Masaryk will, of 
course, be remembered as one of those who 
signed the Pittsburgh Agreement, accord- 
ing to which it is maintained by Slovak 
autonomists that Slovakia was to be au- 
tonomous. In his recently published book, 
“The World Revolution,’ Masaryk de- 
scribes this agreement as a local one ar- 
rived at between the American Czechs and 
Slovaks: 

In the agreement there was a provision that the 
legal representatives of the Slovak people will 
themselves decide the details of the Slovak politi- 
cal problem. Similarly, I have stated in my own 
Declaration of Independence that the declaration 


_ was but an attempt to characterize the future Con- 


stitution which would be definitely decided upon 
by the legal representatives of the people. And 
this has havpened by the adoption of our Consti- 
tution, not only by the Czechs, but also by the 
Slovaks; thereby the legal representatives of Slo- 
vakia have expressed themselves for a complete 
union, and this oath to the Constitution binds not 


- only the Slovaks but also the Czechs and myself 
of course. 


The representatives of the Slovaks 
expressed themselves for union on Oct. 30, 1918, 
in Turcansky Sv. Martin, and before that, on May 
1, hence before the Pittsburgh Agreement, in 
Liptovsky Sv. Mikulas. What matters is this 
union; autonomy is a legitimate demand just as is 
centralism, but the main task is to define the 
proper relation between the two. 
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The peautiful Powder Tower of Prague, 
capital of Czechoslovakia 


Whatever objections the Slovak autono- 
mists may have against the Prague Gov- 
ernment, they cannot deny that Masaryk 
has the future of Slovakia as much at heart 
as he has that of Bohemia. He is in fact 
as much a Slovak as he is a Czech. Born 
of Slovak parents in the small town of 
Hodonin on the borders of Slovakia and 
Moravia, he truly personifies the racial and 
cultural unity between Czech and Slovak. 
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In this respect he may be compared to the 

_ greatest poet of Slovakia, Jan Kollar, or to 
the eminent Slovak historian, Pavel Josef 
Safarik, both of whom wrote in Czech and 
regarded themselves as much Czechs as 
Slovaks. 

Masaryk will be remembered as a deter- 
mined and indefatigable opponent of all 
encroachments of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties upon science and freedom of opinion. 
But he does not ignore religion. Though 
he has rejected Catholicism, he has ac- 
cepted the Protestant faith of his American 
wife. He combated the Catholic clergy for 
misusing religion and the Church for po- 
litical purposes, but, on the other hand, he 
criticized those Liberals who. cast aside all 
religion, considering it a thing of the past. 
To Masaryk religion means morality, love, 
sympathy and humanity. He is for a free 
and individual religion compatible with 
science and reason. To bring about this 
true and desirable type of religion it is 
necessary to carry out the separation of the 
Church and the State. But to accomplish 
this Masaryk does not desire strife with the 
Vatican. For this reason he sent a diplo- 

_ matic representative to the Vatican after 
the establishment of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. In his book, “The World Revolu- 
tion,” he takes issue with those Czech Free- 
thinkers who dismiss the religious question 
as non-existent and points out that it is an 
‘important question demanding proper at- 
tention and solution. In his opinion there 
is a general religious crisis which ought to 
be dealt with, not only by the churches, 
but by all thinking men. 

The question of establishing a Danubian 
Federation, about Masaryk’s ideas of which 
there has been some confusion, is dealt 
with in his book, “The World Revolution,” 
and it is clear that he does not want the 
restoration of anything like the former 
Austrian Empire or a substitute for it. His 
views on the question may be thus sum- 
marized: ; 

People who today still believe that we could 
create a federative union with Austrians and Mag- 
yars show only that they could not deduce the 
logical consequences of the war. No, we cannot 
bind ourselves toward our neighbors. The Danu- 
bian Confederation, a political alliance of States, 
established on the territory of Austria-Hungary, 
would be nothing else but a renewal of the former 
dualistic empire. We are too satisfied with the 
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freedom we have at length obtained to think of re- 
suming our chains. We shall never indulge in 
such a policy. It is, of course, necessary for the 
new States to come to an agreement in economic 
matters. We are on the best of terms with Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia and Poland; we shall need one 
another’s help, and mutual trust is fundamentally 
in our own interests. As regards the Austrians 
and Magyars, we should like to establish a basis 
for friendly relations with them, but that depends 
exclusively upon them. 3 


European Economic Union 


What President Masaryk desires is not 
the restoration of former Austria, but free 
economic cooperation, which can be 
brought about by the conclusion of com- 
mercial treaties advantageous to all parties 
concerned. Such a network of treaties con- 
ferring mutual tariff concessions and trans- 
port privileges would evolve into a system 
of economic cooperation knitting together 


Some of the beautiful architectural detail of 
the Town Hall of Prague 


{ 
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_ The River Moldau, on both banks of which Prague is built 


the various States of Central Europe and 
permitting the natural flow of trade. The 


artificial: barriers which have tended so’ 


much to hamper trade since’ the war are 


thus being slowly removed ‘and a serious 


attempt-is being made to achieve a common 
economic policy. This scheme, in Masaryk’s 
opinion, is’ vastly superior to the old idea 
ofDanubian Federation. 

Masaryk is a firm believer in the League 
of Nations and in international coopera- 
tion. Internationalism to him means divi- 


sion and organization of labor by the na- 


tions, and labor includes not only industry 
but cultural. activities. He believes that 
Europe and. humanity are becoming more 


unified and that international cooperation 


is not impeded by the existence of small 
nations and States. 

‘To the idea of uniting all the Slavs po- 
litically, Masaryk has always been cold. 
He discards the Slavic Messiahship just as 


he rejects an uncritical and one-sided ac- 


ceptance of the Western culture. Nor does 
he believe that the Germans will decay. 
He advises his countrymen to study the 


r 


culture of all nations, and then to acquire 
an intellectual outlook common, not only 
to Slavs, but to all nations. He believes 
that Russia will revive, consolidate herself 
and again play an important part in world 
politics. But the salvation of Russia must 
come from within, though she should be 
helped by other nations granting her loans, 
facilitating commerce and intellectual in- 
tercourse. 

At 76 Masaryk is still enjoying good 
health, does his full share of executive 
work and finds time to interest himself in 
the contemporary philosophic, scientific, 
literary and social tendencies. He is far 
from thinking that his work is at an end. 
On the contrary, he speaks of many things 
he still proposes to do. He views the fu- 
ture with optimism, foresees a free feder- 
ated Europe based on the principles of 
democracy and humanity, believes in a 
lasting peace and pleads for social justice. 
The Czechoslovak nation looks forward to 
a long term of his leadership. With him at 
the head of State affairs, Czechoslovakia 
feels safe. 
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WO outstanding movements in post- 
ay war Europe present themselves to the 
student of current history as twin 
riddles of the modern Sphinx. Commun- 
ism in Russia, Fascism in Italy, each in 


its measure overflows national boundaries — 


and becomes the basis of a gospel which 
has power to move men in every land to 
love or hate, anger or enthusiasm. Fascism 
and Communism — how often have we 
heard them compared or contrasted, their 
essential likenesses and unlikenesses ana- 
lysed, their actions and interactions end- 
lessly discussed! They stand to each 
other in a relation of violent antagonism. 


Their aims are sundered like the poles. 


Yet friends and foes alike recognize some- 
thing in common between them —a com- 
munity of method which is based on a 
common criticism of certain widely ac- 
cepted ideas. They are two bulls in the 
European china shop; and the shopman 
fears for his china, whether they seek to 
gore him or each other. 

What is the element common to these 
two fundamentally antagonistic move- 
ments? Neither is content to live at peace 
within the circle of established political 
ideas and institutions. Both alike chal- 
lenge certain assumptions which, for some 
generations past, the ordinary citizens of 
developed modern countries have almost 
unquestioningly made. In brief, neither 
cares a rush for democracy and _parlia- 
mentary government as these things were 
understood in the nineteenth century. To 
the Communist, democracy is merely a 
bourgeois illusion and Parliament merely 
an executive committee of the governing 
class. To the Fascist, it is at most only 
an instrument which must be grasped and 
wielded resolutely by the strong hands of 
an organized party. Fascism, no more 
than Communism, sets any stock by the 
orthodox doctrine of parliamentary sover- 
eignty; to the Fascist, as to the Commun- 
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ist, the forces which more and more have 
power to govern the world are not to be 
sought in the organs of representative 
government and institutional democracy. 
There is nothing accidental about this 
resemblance. It is real, and not merely 
superficial. It arises from certain describ- 
able facts in the condition of European 
Society. Fascism and Communism have 
different remedies; but up to a point 
they agree in their diagnosis of the dis- 


ease. To both of them, orthodox consti- 
tutional methods appear impotent to deal 


with the most pressing problems of the 
modern world. ~To both, the change in 


the condition of Society seems to call for. 


a no less drastic change in its structure and 
organization. z 

So far, the comparison can be pushed 
without risk; but there is danger in push- 
ing it further. For the contrasts are far 
more numerous and fundamental than the 
points of resemblance. Communism is a 
fiercely international, Fascism a fiercely 
national, movement. Communism has won 
and held power in Russia by organizing 
the proletariat against the bourgeoisie: 
Fascism at any rate began by organizing 
the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. 
Communism is an intensely theoretical 
doctrine, gradually modifying its princi- 
ples in the light of practical necessities; 
Fascism is a movement of practical im- 
pulse, working its way slowly and pain- 
fully toward a theory in self-justification. 
Both unhesitatingly suppress free speech 
and do not stick at the forcible removal of 
critics and opponents; both adopt the 
methods of revolution and post-revolution- 
ary dictatorship, but they use these same 
methods in very different ways, and for 
very different ends. 

It is a moot point how far Communist 
doctrines have been colored and shaped, 
despite their international purpose, by 
purely Russian conditions; but it is natural 
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that Fascism, with its aggressively nation- 
alist outlook should be grounded on the 
conditions of Italian life. Italy has been 
governed, indeed, by. a Parliament; but 
parliamentarism has never become, as in 
Great Britain, part of the unquestioned 
creed of the ordinary man. Italy has 
been a State; but the institutions of the 
Italian State have never brooded over its 
citizens like the State institutions of Ger- 
many. Italian parties have had no strong 
historic hold, and the parties with most 
hold before the coming of Fascism — the 
Catholic Popolari and the Socialists — 
have both stood outside and aloof from the 
State in a far greater degree than the 
opposition parties in most other European 
countries. The Italian State before Mus- 
solini was a very weak State; the Italian 
Parliament was, and remains today, a very 
feeble instrument, with small backing in 
the imaginative loyalty of the people. 

Against this State was set, before the 
rise of Fascism, a Socialist movement 
which, while it adopted parliamentary 
methods, was predominantly revolutionary 
in attitude. The anti-parliamentary and 
Syndicalist tradition was strong in_ its 
ranks, and the weakness of Italian parlia- 
mentary institutions made their overthrow 
a more natural program for Italian 
- Socialists than their constitutional capture. 
This attitude, indeed, was not shared by all 
the leaders of Italian Labor opinion; but 
the group around Turati, who were consti- 
tutional Social Democrats like those of 
other countries, was in a decisive minority. 
The majority in the Italian Socialist Party 
inclined strongly to communism. _ 

The end of the war left Italy victorious 


but unsatisfied. She came out of the peace 


with few positive advantages and with a 
great many difficult problems to face. 
The Socialists had throughout opposed her 
entry into the war; and round them, after 
its close, gathered a great mass of the 
discontented. The middle-class parties, 
acutely split up under rival leaders 
representing purely sectional interests, 
-strugeled in vain with forces too strong 
for them. One ineffective Government 
succeeded another. Socialism grew stead- 
ily in strength, and but for its own inter- 
nal divisions might have swept the entire 
country. Only the Popolari among the 


other parties showed any capacity for 


organization or for making a democratic 


appeal, and against their success stood the | 
old enmity between the Vatican and the 
Italian State. . 

Thus, in 1920, Italy seemed to be on the 
verge of revolution. In the Autumn of 
that year the strike of the metal workers, 
followed by a lock-out and then by the 
seizure of the factories by the workers, 
looked like the plain signal for a revolu- 
tionary outbreak. Giolitti’s Government, 
in face of the crisis, actually remained neu- 
tral and made no attempt to disturb the 
workers in possession. But no revolution 
followed. Instead, the Confederazione 
Generale di Lavoro (General Confedera- 
tion of Labor) negotiated an agreement 
with the employers, and after some hesita- 
tion the workers evacuated the factories and 
returned to work on the basis of a small 
advance in wages. 

The understanding of this episode is 
vital to an appreciation of the Fascist 
movement which followed it. Throughout 
1919 and 1920 there had been frequent 
strikes, accompanied by a certain amount 
of lawlessness. The weakness of succes- 
sive Governments appeared to offer no 
obstacle; all the internal conditions 
seemed ripe for a working-class revolution 
on the Russian model. But, both before 
and during the occupation of the factories, 
even the left wing leaders of Italian social- 
ism were unwilling to give the revolution- 
ary signal. In Italy itself they feared 
that their success, certain in the North, 
where alone industrialization had devel- 
oped, would be followed by a savage and 
doubtful civil war between the North and 
the agrarian South. Externally, they 
feared blockade —the loss of essential 
supplies of coal, iron, and certain vital 
foodstuffs —- and greatly doubted the abil- 
ity of the Russians to offer any effective 
aid. 

Soctatist WEAKNESS 

The resulting situation could not last. 
The Parliament was too weak to govern, 
or to keep the trade unions under. But 
the Socialists and the trade unions doubted 
their ability to take power into their own 
hands, and were unwilling to make the 
attempt. Between them, the country 
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found itself not so much misgoverned as 
without any effective government at all. 
The way was open to any organized force 
strong and self-confident enough to sweep 
the hesitating rivals aside. 

All the world knows how the ex-Socialist, 
Mussolini, at the head ef a Fascist move- 
ment, armed and in some degree. disci- 
-plined, stepped in and seized the power 
which the bourgeois Parliament and the 
Socialists had alike let slip.. Fascism came 
not as a counter-revolutionary movement 
— for there had been no revolution for it 
to counter —— but as the imposition of a 


strong government on a society threatened 


with the paralysis of ungovernment. Fas- 


-cism triumphed by force; but for the 


building and imposition of this. force an 
ideological coloring was required. _ 
- Studied in the abstract, the ideology of 
Fascism is bewildering. It appears to 
have behind it no clear ideas or body of 
doctrine. It snatches up an idea here and 
-a scheme there and works its findings into 
a curious mosaic of social theory and 
practice. Sometimes it seems to be all 
things to all men and to have framed its 
program merely on the recruit-catching 
principle. Yet this cannot be the whole 
truth. Surely there must be at least some 
nucleus of distinctly Fascist doctrine. 
Fascists, presumably, would urge that 
this essential nucleus is to be found in 
the “National Idea,” and that Fascism is 
fundamentally an attempt to organize all 
ithe forces of the nation for the direct ser- 
vice of national needs and _ aspirations. 


‘ -Its active hostility.to. all forms of. inter- 


nationalism, its glorification of Italy wber 
‘alles, and its desire to broaden the basis 
of the Italian State by the inclusion in it 
of every possible aspect of the national 
life and __ activity, bear out this view. 


-Fascism bases itself on an identification of - 


the State and the nation and an attempt 
to coordinate all social activities in. the 
name of the Nation-State. : 

This idea, superficially. at one with 
parliamentarism, is really in fundamental 
hostility to it. For parliamentarism is 
essentially based on the creation of a sov- 
ereign representative organ designed for 
certain specific and limited functions of 
government only, and on the assumption 
that the greater part of the national life — 


and especially the major economic activi- ee 
ties —- will be left as far as possible out. — 


side the sphere of collective regulation. 


British parliamentarism, the typical form 
which the rest’ largely copied, was, in its 
nineteenth century democratic develop-  — 


ment, essentially designed to fit in with the 
economic system of laissez-faire. The mod- 
ern Parliament, as Socialists are now 


gradually finding out, is an instrument — 
utterly unsuited to the government of 
It is, moreover, by its claims 


industry. 
to sovereignty in all those things which 
are to be publicly controlled, a formidable 
obstacle in the way of the development of 
any effective system of economic regula- 
tion. 


Thus the “National Idea,” as it was for- 


mulated by the Fascists, was as. inconsis- 


tent with parliamentary democracy as the © 


Communist idea of an international work- 
ing-class republic, based on a_ purely 
proletarian control. Both set out to organ- 


JZ 


ize the entire life of the people, and both_ 


accordingly demanded a stability in their 
tenure of power which it is the very 
purpose of parliamentary government, 
with its party system and its frequent 


elections, to deny in the names of democ- 


racy and popular representation. 
Fascist Use oF PARLIAMENT 


Two causes therefore combined to make 
the Fascist movement shape an anti-par- 
liamentarian course. Parliament was man- 


ifestly, as it stood, an unsuitable in- — 


strument for the carrying out of Fascist 


purposes; and it was also too weak and — 


discredited for its transformation from 
within*to present itself as the alternative 
to a revolutionary seizure of power. 
when. Fascism had seized power its lead- 


of preserving, for their own purposes, 
certain of the parliamentary forms as the 


the necessity, for their own purposes, of 
radically destroying them. For whereas 


Communism set out to achieve an entire 
bouleversement (overthrow) of the social 


and economic system, the Fascists postu- 
lated no such upheaval as the condition 
of realizing the “National Idea.” Com- 
munism, basing itself on the international 


war of classes, set out to replace the 


But 


ers were as fully alive to the usefulness © 


Bolsheviki in Russia had been alive to- 


private forces. 


domination of one class by the domination 


of another; Fascism, asserting the unity of 


all classes with the nation, sought to effect 
its plan of coordination without any essen- 


tial disturbance of class relationship. 


The Fascists, therefore, wished not to 
destroy Parliament or the legal system of 
property. relationships intimately bound 
up with it, but to subordinate these con- 
clusively to themselves and make of them 


docile instruments for the execution of 


the “National Idea.” Mussolini’s Electoral 
law, grotesque in the eyes of democrats of 
the orthodox schools, is explained by this 


- desire. It was explicitly designed to recon- 


cile an assured Fascist supremacy with 
the nominal retention of parliamentary 
forms. To the convinced Fascist its gro- 
tesqueness did not matter; it even ap- 
peared as a positive merit. 

In the domination of Parliament by 
means of the Electoral law Fascism was 
acting in an essentially conservative spirit 
and connecting its new régime with the 
old régime which it supplanted. But for 
the positive realization of the “National 
Idea” it- looked not to Parliament, but to 
more real and creative forces at work 
among the people. Especially was it con- 


fronted with the need to create for itself 


an economic organization as the means of 
coordinating the economic activities of the 
nation, which the old régime had been 
content to leave to the “free” play of 


This is the meaning of the Fascist trade 


unions and of the elaborate scheme for the 


creation of Fascist corporations for indus- 
try, agriculture and commerce, in direct 
and vital connection with the Fascist 
State. When Fascism grew to power the 
only great force opposed to it was that of 
the Italian labor movement. This move- 


ment had, if the “National Idea” was to 


be realized at all in the economic sphere, 
either to be brought into a close and 
subordinate connection with Fascism or 
replaced by a new movement created 
directly under Fascist auspices and con- 
trol. The former course was impossible, 
both because Fascist nationalism and labor 
internationalism were fundamentally irrec- 
oncilable, and because the Fascists had 
only gained strength by receiving subsidies 
from the industrial employers and land- 
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lords in return for their strike-breaking 
and anti-revolutionary activities during the 
period when Italy seemed on the verge of 
revolution. Nor would the Labor bodies, 
in any case, have accepted the leadership 
of a body which explicitly, in the name of 
national unity, denied the class struggle. 
During the earlier days of Fascism the 
movement was sharply, and often vio- 
lently, in conflict with the working-class 
bodies, which were at that time threaten- 
ing the Italian State with revolution. The 
“National Idea,” despite its attempted neu- 
trality, thus came to be strongly identified 
with the cause of the Italian capitalists 
against the workers. As long as Fascism 
was merely a movement this position was 
a source of strength, for it brought the 
Fascists the money wherewith to pay their 
armed forces and consolidate their power. 
But when Fascism outran the control of 
its paymasters and became a government 
it had to take some positive steps to organ- 


i) 
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ize its authority in the economic sphere. 
It had already appealed to the workers 
with a program of industrial reforms — 
eight-hour day, minimum wage, factory 
control — which it made no attempt to 
carry into effect when the time came. 


ALTERNATIVE TO LABOR ORGANIZATION 


But this was not enough. The labor 
organizations, as they were, could not be 
incorporated in Fascism, both because they 
would not have submitted and because 
their inclusion on any other terms than 
submission would have alienated the capi- 
talist support which was still vital to the 
movement. The only alternative was the 
creation of a brand new movement wholly 
under Fascist control. But this could not 
succeed unless at the same time the 
Socialist workers’ organizations were 
firmly and ruthlessly broken up. 

Hence the campaign of terrorism against 
the Socialist parties and the trade unions. 
In secure control of the only organized 
forces in the State, the Fascists deliber- 
ately broke up the working-class bodies 
which they could not control. Socialist 
and trade union offices were burnt down, 
newspapers suppressed, meetings prohib- 
ited or dispersed, leading Socialists beaten 
or even, like Matteotti, murdered, rank 
and file workers terrorized into leaving 
the parties and unions to which they had 
previously belonged. Socialist municipal 
administrations were dissolved, Socialist 
and trade union cooperative societies 
(which were strong and numerous) com- 
pelled to close down or accept Fascist 
control. Within a brief space of time the 
Socialist and trade union movements were 
reduced by these and similar methods of 
violence to an entirely impotent condition, 

The aim of this policy of destruction 
was not purely destructive. While they 
destroyed the old unions and cooperative 
societies, the Fascists were busily building 
up their own movements. New trade 
unions, officered by Fascists, were created 
for the workers in every trade and occu- 
pation, and strong inducements, such as 
preference for employment, were offered 
to the workers to join them. But the 
Fascist aim was not to organize the 
workers only, or merely to reproduce the 
trade unions under their own control. 


They sought to divert the organized work- 2 


ers from the struggle against capitalism, 
and, in pursuit of the “National Idea,” to 
enlist both workers and employers in a 
common organization of industry on a 
national basis. They tried, therefore, to 
organize employers as well as workers in 
Fascist associations, and to link together 
the organizations of both in new bodies, 
called “corporations,” to which was en- 
trusted, under Fascism, the development of 
the various industries and services. 


In fact, it appears that the Fascist 


trade unions have, partly by dint of eco- 
nomic pressure, succeeded in enrolling a 
large proportion of the Italian workers, 


and in reducing the Confederazione Gen- 
erale di Lavoro (General Confederation of | 


Labor) to a fraction of its former mem- 
bership. But the inclusion of employers 


in the scheme of organization has not. 


met with the same success; for the big 
employers, while they are most willing to 
accept Fascist aid in breaking the power 


- of the Socialist unions, have for the most 


part no desire to accept the control of 
Fascism over their own businesses. Inter- 
ference in industry by the Fascist State, in 


the name of the “National Idea,” does not — 
They have subsidized’ 


appeal to them. 
Fascism in order to break the power of 
labor, and not in order to accept its 
discipline over themselves. 

It seems then that the Fascist coordina- 
tion of industry by national corporations 
including employers as well as workers 
still exists mainly on paper. The Fascists’ 


necessity to serve still the interests of 


their industrialist backers is inconsistent 
with their desire to unite all classes in 
support of the “National Idea.” The 


Fascist trade union inevitably assumes the — 


appearance neither of a body for the 
maintenance of working-class standards 
nor of a guild for the better organization 
of industry, but rather of a device for 
keeping the workers quiet and subordinate 
to their employers. If it is to hold at all 
the allegiance of its members —for it 
cannot hold them permanently by mere 
coercion — it must allow them some free- 
dom of action for the remedying of their 
economic grievances. But, if once this 
freedom is admitted, it is not easy to set 
limits to its exercise. This is, indeed, one 
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of the problems which just now are 
chiefly pre-occupying the Fascist leaders. 


POSITION OF THE COOPERATIVES 


In the sphere of cooperative pro- 
duction the Fascists’ problem is not so 
difficult. The cooperatives are only inci- 
dentally involved in the class struggle, and 
-are chiefly occupied with their producing 
and trading activities, which have to be 
carried on under the conditions dictated by 
a capitalist environment. The Fascist Gov- 
ernment can build up and satisfy the 
Fascist cooperatives by the granting of 
credits, public contracts, and other special 
facilities for development. This they have 
in fact largely done, balancing the destruc- 
tion of the Socialist cooperative societies 
by the creation of a substantial producing 
and trading movement under their own 
control. But they show no sign of pres- 
sing the movement to the point at which 
it could in any way seriously affect the 
capitalist supporters of Fascism. 

In its attempt to enlist the working 
classes in support of the “National Idea,” 
then, Fascism has had only a limited suc- 
cess. And it is extraordinarily difficult 
for any one outside Italy to say how 
great this success has really been. Ob- 
viously, there is much in the “National 
Idea” that is capable of making an appeal 
to a workman equally with a citizen of 
any other class; and there is no doubt that 
Fascism has convinced working-class ad- 
herents. But this is by no means enough 
to mect the Fascists’ need; for their aim 
is to enlist the working 
class, side by side with 
others, bodily on_ the 
side of the Fascist State. 
In order to do this, they 
must in the long run 
either carry through 
such industrial reforms 
as will make protective 
trade unionism unneces- 
sary, or in the alterna- 
tive allow _ protective 
trade unionism free 
scope. Of the former 
there is certainly no sign 
in their proceedings so 
far; and the latter is de- 
structive of their plan of 


a coordinated State incorporating all vital 
national activities, and therefore without 
rival in the nation. 

One’s final judgment on this situation 
depends, of course, on one’s fundamental 
political and economic outlook. My own 
view is that the economic antagonisms in 
capitalist society are far too deep-seated 
to yield to the treatment the Fascists pro- 
pose. Without fundamental rearrange- 
ment of property relationships, national 
solidarity as a basis of economic organiza- 
tion seems to me sheerly impossible. I 
know, of course, that the Fascists are fond 
of dwelling on the essential limitation of 
the rights of property by national needs 
and claims; but I am unable to take this 
insistence very seriously in view of the 
fact that the Fascist State has been based 
on the retention of the existing system of 
property relationships. To my mind, the 
needed reform is not a mere marginal limi- 
tation of the rights of property, but a 
total recasting of the system of ownership. 

On this rock, it seems to me, Fascism 
will ultimately split. Conceivably, — it 
might be driven itself, in pursuit of the 
“National Idea,” to propose and carry 
through this drastic recasting of property 
and class relationships on the lines of a 
sort of “National Socialism.” But I do not 
think that this is likely to happen, for I 
do not think that exclusive Nationalism 
and Socialism make a possible or accep- 
table ideological blend, or that the Fas- 
cists could make, without self-destruction 
and internal dissolution, so wide a cross 
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_with their present attitude. They are far 
more likely, when the present straddle can 
be no longer kept up, to come down defi- 
nitely on the capitalist side of the fence, or 
else merely to break down because of their 
failure to reconcile the antagonism inher- 
ent in their policy. 

If this happens, what will follow? 
Fascism has, I am disposed to believe, 
made a return to parliamentarism, as a 
reality of government, impossible for the 
Italian State. For by using Parliament 
undisguisedly as a merely subordinate 
instrument of their own dictatorship, the 
Fascists appear to have completed the 
dissolution of its repute which was al- 
ready far advanced before their assump- 
tion of power. If Fascism goes, whatever 
may succeed it, parliamentarism, I feel 
sure, will not. 


Basis oF Fascist Powrr 


This making of parliamentarism impos- 
sible is, of course, today one of the main 
props of the Fascist power. Despite its 
armed backing, Fascism might easily have 
fallen after the murder of Matteotti if 
there had been any power available to 
replace it. But there was not. The “bour- 
geois opposition” was plainly impossible, 
and the Socialist movement was prostrate 
and enfeebled. Fascism, like Bolshevism 
in Russia, was the only possible govern- 
ment for the time. 

This is a powerful strategic position, 
and the Fascists seem disposed to make 
full use of it. Having destroyed the 
independent existence of Parliament, they 
are now extending the process of destruc- 
tive subordination to the machinery of 
local government, and making that too — 
still with preservation of the historic forms 
—a mere reflection of the Fascist will. 
But no amount of destructive activity, 
however far it may go toward making 
Fascism apparently indispensable, will in 
fact insure its continuance in power, for 
that depends in the last resort on its own 
internal stability. Unless it can hold to- 
gether the heterogeneous elements at pres- 
ent grouped under the banner of the 
“National Idea,” it will be no more a 
possible government than any of its rivals. 
Even if no effective government presents 
itself, there is always the temporary alter- 


native of an ineffective government, under 


whose weak auspices forces strong enough _ 
to govern well may have time and scope ~ 


to organize and develop. _ Fascism sur- 
vived the Matteotti murder because it held 
together. Will it be able to do so per- 
manently ? 

If I suggest a negative answer, I would 
not be understood as_ prophesying its 
speedy fall. If, as I believe, Labor is the 
sole force capable of so organizing itself 
as to present a stable alternative, there is 
plainly no immediate threat to Fascist 
supremacy, for the power of Labor has 
been thoroughly broken and cannot quickly 
revive. Indeed, it will hardly begin to re- 
vive in any well organized form until the 
dissolution of Fascism is far advanced 
enough to make the policy of forcible 
repression no longer workable. Nor do I 


suggest that the internal difficulties of — 


Fascism need reach a really dangerous 
point for some time to come. Fascist 
trade unionism may retain its docility for 
a considerable period, and industrial dis- 
putes be settled by the Government for 
some time without the rousing of active 
resistance on either side. After all, Fas- 
cism offers some tangible and immediate 
benefits. Italian trade and industry are 
in a reasonably prosperous way. Profits 


are good, and employment not bad. Italy 


is a most unhealthy country for the non- 
Fascist politician and the class-conscious 
workman, as well as for the conscientious 
or independent journalist or professor; 
but it is not so bad for the average non- 
political citizen who is not much concerned 
with politics or causes. As long as these 
conditions last, there will be a great 
inert force on the side of Fascism and 
against any attempt at its overthrow from 
without or within. 

Meanwhile, the rest of Europe looks on, 
watching with mixed feelings an experi- 
ment in government which it most imper- 
fectly apprehends. Labor opinion is nat- 
urally everywhere strongly anti-Fascist; 
for have not the Fascists broken up Italian 
Socialism and trade unionism? Constitu- 
tional and parliamentarian opinion is 
more hesitating in its verdict. [t condemns 
Fascist outrages, but often fails to see that 
without its outrages Fascism could have 
neither obtained nor confirmed its power. 
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The ruthless suppression of nonconform- 
ity is essential to the realization of the 
“National Idea.” Liberal opinion is re- 
volted by these impolite exercises of naked 
force, and by the intolerance which is a 
vital element in the Fascist creed. Con- 
servative opinion is more divided. Mod- 
erate Conservatism on the whole applauds 
the result, while it condemns the method. 
The extreme Toryism which exists in every 
country applauds both; and its younger 
adherents ape the manners of Fascism and 
build up, on a larger or smaller scale, 
their own organizations on the Fascist 
model. The word “Fascism” comes to be 
used in order to denote all manner of 


reactionary activities, from mere strike-. 


breaking in Great Britain to monarchist 
plotting and organized assissination in 
Germany. 


APPEAL OF THE NATIONAL IDEA 


But most of these “Fascist” movements 
in other countries, though they proclaim 
their nationalism and their belief in force, 
_and share to some degree the contempt for 
Parliamentarism of the Italian original, 
lack altogether that doctrine of the “Na- 
tional Idea” as a coordinating social 
force covering the whole field of affairs 
which rescues Fascism from being a 
merely negative movement of reaction. 
The “National Idea” may be wrong, and 
may be unworkable as the basis of a 
stable political system; but it has a very 
strong and by no means contemptible 
appeal. It is an ideal as well as an idea, 
and undoubtedly many young Italians fol- 


low it as an ideal and in a disinterested 
and exalted spirit. This is not contradicted 
by the excesses they commit. Most of the 
worst excesses in the world have been 
committed in the service of ideals. . 

For the observer, the problem is this: 
Are Communisis and Fascists right in 
their common belief that parliamentarism, 
as a method of government, has broken 
down? Does parliamentarism belong es- 
sentially to the period of laissez-faire, and 
is it obsolete or obsolescent, now that 
laissez-faire is everywhere gradually giv- 
ing place to collective regulation? And, 
if they are thus negatively right, which, if 
either, is right, or partially right, in the 
remedy it advances? Must we look to the 
“National Idea,” or to International So- 
cialism as the basis of our future econ- 
omy? Or is there another way? And, if 
to one or other of these we must look, is 
the method of violence, associated with 
both in the recent history of Italy and 
Russia, essential or incidental? Is parlia- 
mentarism proof against all attacks save 
violent revolution? Or can its basis be 
changed by progressive modifications 
without loosing the mad dogs of violence? — 
In other words, is violence inherent, or has 
it arisen out of the peculiar and unfor- 
tunate circumstances of Italy and Russia 
before their respective revolutions? To 
end an article with so many questions may 
seem a begging of the question I set out 
to deal with. But, after all, it is a ques- 
tion to which the answer will be made, 
not in any man’s article, but in the his- 
torical experience of Europe. 


Trade Barriers Between European 
Countries 


-By HENRY CHALMERS 


Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, United States Department of Commerce 


F these sober years of settlement after 
the World War have brought home any 
one predominant idea, it has been the 

essentially economic nature of interna- 
tional difficulties. The basic causes of the 
war are now clearly seen to have been 
economic pressure and international trade 
rivalries, and it was not until the economic 
consequences of the peace were fully real- 
ized that any real basis of settlement was 
reached for the problems that the war left 
- in its. wake. * 
So viewed, the developments of the past 
year in the measures of contro] adopted 
by the various European countries to gov- 
ern their import and export trade furnish 
a very significant and hopeful barometer. 


They bespeak both a growing stabilization. 


in economic conditions within most of the 
countries and a greater readiness of in- 
dividual governments to remove artificial 
_restrictions that have hampered trade ex- 
.changes since the war, and to accommo- 
date their measures of trade control to 
each other’s needs. While nationalistic 
motives and high tariff policies are still 
dominant, the general direction of develop- 
ments during the past two years has, for 
the most part, been toward a less restrictive 
and more stable basis for the conduct of 
trade both among the European countries 
and between those nations and the United 
States. 

The general trend of tariff revisions dur- 
ing the past few years has, in most coun- 


- countries 
in the course of individual treaty negotia- — 


tries, been toward higher new levels of | 


duties on imports, at least immediately fol- 
lowing enactment. These revisions have, 
however, often been accompanied by a 
modification, if not a complete removal, of 
licensing systems and similar artificial re- 
strictions on imports and exports, which 
have dominated the trade régime of many 
European countries since the war. Further, 
they have usually been followed by a series 
of treaties with various trading countries, 
in the course of which tariff concessions 


were exchanged. As a result, the rates of 
duty under which many lines of goods now 
actually move into these countries are 


ceften appreciably lower than the duties _ : 


carried by the tariff bills as originally 


enacted. 
The extension to the products of cther 
of .duty concessions granted 


tions has been quickened by the marked 
general revival of the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause. 
pre-war principle has formed the basis of 


the great majority of the new commercial_ 


treaties of the last few years, whereby na, 


tions are renewing their trade relations 


broken or disturbed by the war and its 
aftermath. 


‘This time-honored 


Outside Europe and the United States re- s a 


cent years have been relatively quiet in the 


field of trade control, at least as affecting 
imports. In the matter of export control, 
however, which is of most concern to the 
countries in Latin-America and the Orient 


that produce raw materials, there have 


been certain important developments of 
quite a different character. 


During the last two years, over thirty 


countries have carried out more or less | 
comprehensive revisions of their import 


tariffs, or general changes in their duties. 
Geographically distributed, they may be 
grouped as follows: 


In Kurope—Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Esto- 


nia, Finland, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, 
Irish Free State, Lithuania, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, United Kingdom and Yugo- 
slavia. 

In America—British Guiana, Canada, Cuba, 
Newfoundland, Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Venezuela, : , Oe te 

In the rest of the world—Australia, British 
India, Dutch East Indies, Gambia, Mauritius, New 
Caledonia, Syria and the Union of South Africa. 


The extent and nature of the revisions 


have varied with the individual country. 


Thus, in the case of Austria, the revision 
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was thoroughgoing and generally upward; 
in the case of South Africa the revision 
affected only selected groups of commodi- 
ties, with the changes sometimes upward 
and sometimes downward; while in Cuba 
the revision consisted of adding to most 
existing duties a small percentage of in- 
crease on ordinary merchandise and a 
higher surtax on luxuries. 

Broadly viewed, certain general tenden- 
cies stand out. The motive of protection 
to established or nascent domestic indus- 
tries was strongly marked in most of the 
tariff revisions of countries that are at 
all industrialized. Desire for increased 
revenue was a prominent motive in almost 
- all cases and particularly in the non-manu- 
facturing countries and those depending 
‘upon customs collections for a substantial 
part of their governmental income. In a 
number of the newer countries of Europe, 
such as Poland, the object of the tariff 
changes has been to curtail the imporia- 
tion of goods, which to them might be con- 
sidered luxuries, for the purpose of recti- 
fying the general trade balance and im- 
proving the exchange value of the nation’s 
currency. 

In addition to the more or less compre- 
hensive revisions, changes in the duties on 
individual commodities or groups of com- 
modities have taken place during recent 
years in almost all countries, to a greater 
or less extent, as developments in a par- 
ticular line appeared to call for a read- 
justment of the conditions of admission of 
foreign goods. 

RESTRICTIONS ON FOREIGN TRADE 

The revisions of import duties, espe- 
cially in the countries of Europe, do not 
convey the full picture of recent develop- 
ments in foreign trade control unless 
viewed in conjunction with the changes 
that have taken place in the various offi- 
cial restrictions upon import and export 
trade. Under the exigencies of the World 
War, the movement of goods into and out 
of most countries of Europe was made 
subject to governmental restrictions of 
various types. With modifications or ex- 
tensions they were continued into the years 
after the war, and in various forms, such 
as requirements for import or export li- 
censes for each individual transaction, or 
exchange restriction upon the credits ob- 


tainable for settlement of foreign obliga- 
tions, or on certain classes of goods an 
absolute prohibition of import or export. 

In most countries of Western Europe 
these governmental restrictions were grad- 
ually relaxed within a few years after the 
war. In Central and Eastern Europe, how- 
ever, where the older countries had _ suf- 
fered partition of territory or general eco- 
nomic dislocation, and where a number of 
new national entities had been created, 
there were the additional problems of 
working out a balanced economic struc- 
ture adapted to the new boundary lines 
and resources, and of developing some de- 
gree of stability in national budgets and 
in the value of national currencies. All. 
these complicated the situation immensely 
and postponed the time when artificial 
and fluctuating controls upon the exchange 
of goods with other countries could well 
be relaxed. 


1925 tHe Turninc Point 


The year 1925 witnessed considerable 
progress toward the relaxation of artificial 
and unsettling measures of trade control, 
and may, in fact, be regarded as distinctly 
ushering in, at least as regards most coun- 
iries in Europe, a period when interna- 
tional transactions can be planned with 
assurance of relative freedom from admin- 
istrative and unpredictable restrictions be- 
yond those definitely set down in the 
customs tariffs, high as they may be. Per- 
haps the most striking development of this 
type during the year was the almost com- 
plete abolition of the import licensing 
régime of Germany, which since the war 
had been so prominent a feature of the 
conditions of doing business with that 
country as to have made tariff duties in 
most cases of secondary consequence. 

The developments in Germany well il- 
lustrate the general movement. Since 1917 
the importation and exportation of most 
classes of goods into and out of Germany 
could be accomplished only upon applying 
for a governmental license for each trans- 
action. Whether or not the particular 
transaction would be permitted depended 
upon a number of considerations. Deci- 
sion often hinged upon the ability of do- 
mestic producers to supply the article be- 
ing sought for importation, or upon the 
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adequacy of the supplies of the particular 
commodity sought for export to the re- 
quirements of the domestic market. These 
basic questions were complicated by the 
current state of German exchange as com- 
pared with that of the other country, the 
status of the general balance of trade at 
the time, the reasonableness of the price 
of the particular goods in view of the 
general or international market prices, and 
the like. To these considerations was 
added the question of the other country 
involved in the transaction, since more or 
less definite quotas, or varying attitudes 
of liberality in the granting of licenses, 
came to be adopted as regards different 
countries. The attitude toward transac- 
tions with the nationals of a given country 
varied with treaty obligations, relative bal- 
ance of trade between the two countries, 
general friendly relations and _ similar 
factors. 

The uncertainties of trading under these 
conditions, and the considerable number 
of formalities and delays and abuses to 
which business was subject, were recog- 
nized as artificial and temporary methods 
of trade control which could not be ex- 
pected to endure. As the more acute con- 
ditions immediately following the war 
moderated and as German currency ap- 
proached stability in exchange value, the 
restrictions on export of goods were grad- 
ually withdrawn during 1923 and 1924. 
However, the very strength of the efforts 
to stabilize the value of the mark resulted 
in such an elevation of price levels and 
of costs of production in Germany as to 
have made even more necessary the main- 
tenance, at least for a time, of the restric- 
tions on the importation of foreign goods. 

The German Government found it nec- 
essary during 1924 and far into 1925 to 
restrict more severely the granting of im- 
port licenses and quotas, both in order to 
prevent excessive importations which could 
not be balanced by exportations of Ger- 
man goods, and to afford domestic pro- 
ducers an opportunity to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions while the domestic 
market was secure for them. 

The counter-pressure from traders and 
consumers for less restricted access to for- 
eign goods led to a compromise, whereby 
a provisional upward revision of the Ger- 
man import tariff was worked out and 


brought into effect on Oct. 1, 1925, almost ; 


simultaneously with the almost complete 
abolition of the whole license régime. Al- 
though the new tariff often meant the re- 
imposition of duties that had been waived 
for years, or the considerable advancement 
of the duties hitherto in effect, the change 
appears to have been hailed as a decided 
improvement, since merchants could now 
make their plans for a period ahead with 
a certain knowledge that the trade was 
unburdened by restrictions other than 
those definitely set down. 

This experience of Germany has been 
paralleled during the lasi year or so in 
about half a dozen other countries of Eu- 
rope, notably Austria, Czechoslovakia and 


Hungary. Some modifications and limi- 


tations were necessitated by the peculiar 
conditions in the individual country. 


Tue GerMAN-PotisH IMPASSE 


In certain European countries the devel- 
opments during th 
in the opposite direction of new and in- 
creased restrictions on import and export 
trade. Owing to the differences with Ger- 


many over the amounts of coal from Po- — 


lish Silesia that could be shipped into 
German territory, the Polish Government 
declared a substantial prohibition in June, 
1925, upon the importation of a large range 
of products, particularly manufactured ar- 
ticles, when coming from countries restrict- 
ing the admission of ‘Polish products. 
Germany adopted a_ similar measure 
against Polish goods. The aggravated un- 


settlement of the whole Polish trade bal-— 


ance resulting from this difficulty led to 
the extension of the import restrictions by 
Poland to similar goods from all coun- 


tries, tempered only by contingents of spe- 
cified goods, which could be admitted 


from individual countries and only vpon 
the obtaining of a license in each case. 


Early 1926 saw this situation still un- 


changed. 

Prompted by a somewhat similar need 
of reducing the adverse balance of trade, 
the Greek Government placed a practical 
prohibition in August, 1925, upon a long 


list of luxury articles, only part of which 


has since been withdrawn. From some- 
what different motives the Greek Govern- 
ment found it necessary to restrict the olive 
oil that might be exported, to particular 


e past year have been — 
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privileges, on one or both sides. 
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grades least in demand within the country, 
and later to declare a total prohibition 
upon the exportation of all olive oil. 


Few countries outside of Europe have 


built up restrictions on imports of ordi- 


nary merchandise, other than the regular 
duties, so that elsewhere the year brought 
few changes. 


The past year has been marked by par- 
ticular activity for the negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties. The fact that about fifty 
sets of nations took up or concluded ar- 


Trangements to govern the trade relations 
between their nationals marked consider- 


able progress in the settling-down process 
to post-war conditions. It also indicated a 
greater readiness among nations to con- 
sider the mutual accommodation of their 
individual policies of trade control to the 
needs of commercial intercourse with other 
nations, so far as they were consistent 
with the internal interests of each contract- 
ing country. The number as well as the 
necessity of such treaties was naturally in- 
creased by the new national entities who 
need to work-out a definite basis for trad- 
ing, both with the older countries and 


among themselves. 


It is significant that the great majority 
of the treaties of 1925 were built on the 
basic principle of reciprocal promises that 
each country would treat the other as well 
as the most favored nation. In many cases 
these treaties also carried provisions for 
specific concessions in duties, or other 
It was 
exceptional, however, for a treaty not to 
carry assurances that if either of the con- 
tracting parties later established new con- 
cessions, or more favorable conditions, for 
the goods of any third country, the same 
privileges would be automatically extended 
to the other nation concerned, without fur- 
ther negotiations or requiring further com- 
pensation. The movement for the restora- 
tion of equality of trade through commer- 
cial treaties has by no means been com- 
pleted, and certain countries still appear 
to hold out for limited and exclusive ar- 
rangements, but the year 1925 witnessed 
the most important progress in the direc- 
tion of such equality since the war. 

The most important single development 
of the year was the termination on Jan. 10, 


1925, of the five-year period during which 


Germany was obliged to accord most- 
favored-nation treatment in tariff and re- 
lated matters to all the allied and asso-— 
ciated powers, without any similar obliga- 
tion on the part of those powers toward 
the products of Germany. Handicaps in 
various forms had in the meantime been 
established by the former allied countries 
on the admission of German goods into 
their territories. In part, these were no 
doubt induced by the fear of severe Ger- 
man competition during the period of dis- 
ordered exchanges and abnormally low 
production costs in Germany. However, 

the severity of these maximum duties, im- | 
port prohibitions, and other devices for 
keeping out German goods was so marked 
even after the German mark was stabilized, 
and production costs advanced in Ger- 
many, that the recovery of Germany as 
an exporting nation of consequence in the 
markets of Europe seemed almost impossi- 
ble so long as that array of barriers was 
maintained. 

These handicaps obviously could not be 
maintained after the expiration of the five- 
year period of the peace treaty and the 
restoration of Germany to full tariff 
autonomy, without inviting retaliation. 
The various nations promptly initiated ne- 
gotiations for the conclusion of commer- 
cial treaties, to adjust their trading rela- 
tions with Germany under the changed 
conditions, and on a more mutual basis. It 
is interesting to note that after the war the 
United States, unlike most of the allied and 
associated powers, imposed on German 
goods no special restrictions that did not 
apply equally to similar products from 
other countries, and that the United States 
was the first to offer to Germany a full- 
bodied commercial treaty on favorable 
terms, and as far back as more than a year 
before the expiration of the five-year obli- 
gatory period under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


RESTORATION OF GERMAN TARIFF STATUS 


The essential German objective during 
these treaty negotiations has been to bring 
about the removal of any special restric- 
tions upon the admission of German goods, 
as against those of competitive origin, into 
other countries, and upon the operation of 
German nationals within their territories. 
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Considerable progress in this direction has 
been made within a year. Thus far, Ger- 
many has been successful in securing as- 
surances of such most-favored-nation treat- 
ment by treaties with the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Greece and sub- 
stantially that with Belgium. Similar ar- 
rangements have also been concluded with 
a number of non-ally countries, including 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Austvia, 
Hungary, Turkey and Portugal. The com- 
mercial agreements with Spain and with 
Russia have been of an exceptional nature, 
but in beth cases the field for German 
commercial enterprise with and in those 
countries has been broadened. 

The series of. complex problems out- 
standing between France and Germany 
have naturally been the most difficult to 
adjust, and negotiations have heen proceed- 
ing almost continuously for over a year. 
A temporary commercial agreement was 
finally signed on Feb. 12, 1926, which now 
awaits ratification. While the negotiators 
of France and Germany have not yet 
reached the stage in their rapprochement 
where they can assure each other’s prod- 
ucts treatment equal to that of the most 
favored nation, the tariff concessions ex- 
changed by the temporary agreement rep- 
resent a considerable advance, particularly 
in comparison with the handicapped posi- 
tion of the products of Germany in the 
French market during the years since the 
war. After so long a period of economic 
estrangement, a half-way arrangement for 
the transitional period is quite understand- 
able, but the ground appears to have been 
laid for an ultimate permanent treaty that 
will probably restore much of the stability 
and reciprocal character natural to the 
trade relations between these two highly 
interdependent European countries. 

The United States has made substantial 
progress during the past few years toward 
harmonizing her treaty relations with for- 
eign countries, on the general basis of her 
new policy of unconditional most-favored- 
nation exchanges in commercial matters. 
The first thoroughgoing trade treaty of this 
type—that with Germany—was concluded 
on Dec. 8, 1923, ratified by the United 
States Senate on Feb. 10, 1925, and made 
definitely effective from Oct. 14, 1925. 
Temporary commercial agreements have 


been concluded, on substantially the most- 
favored-nation basis, by exchanges of notes - 
with the following European countries: 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Greece, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Spain 
and Turkey; and with the following coun- 
tries in Latin America: Brazil, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala and Nicaragua. 
Negotiations were first taken up with 
ihose new or reconstructed countries of 
Europe with whom formal commercial un- 
derstandings were naturally most neces- 
sary, and with those countries where there 
existed a handicap of preferential duties 
denied American products which needed to 


-be removed. Ultimately these temporary 


arrangements are planned to be replaced 
by permanent commercial treaties, adapted 
to the particular problems in the relations 
with the individual country, as soon as they 
can be worked out. Such permanent 
treaties have already been concluded with 
Estonia, Hungary, Turkey and Salvador, 
and now await ratification; while negotia- 
tions to the same end with a number of 
other countries are actively under way. — 
There are, indeed, a number of impor- 
tant tariff revisions yet to be worked out; 
trade restrictions of minor consequence 
still linger in some countries; and a goodly 
number of difficult international trade re- 


lations which yet await the healing influ. 


ence of commercial treaties. The day has 
not yet returned when international busi- 
ness can proceed with full confidence in 
the stability of tariffs and the related con- 
ditions of foreign trading, and with the 
assurance that no artificial and unexpected 
restrictions will be encountered. The sea- 
sons may: yet make their rounds several 
times before there is reached sufficient 
stabilization of internal conditions and 
harmonization of conflicting trade interests 
between nations to allow that restoration 
of conditions of substantial equality of 
treatment in commercial relations which’ 
will place almost any two competing coun- 
tries in the same favorable position for 
participating in the trade with any third 
country. Viewed in the perspective of the 
past decade, however, international trade 
relations appear to have made an impor- 
tant turn in the road, and progress in the 
new direction goes on at a stride. 


America’s Poorly Paid School Teachers 


E By BENJAMIN P. CHASS 


Writer on Economics and Social Problems 


dying Fire,” tells us that the task 
of the teacher “is the greatest of 
all human tasks.” And truly it is, for true 
education in the hands of competent teach- 
ers is the ladder that leads “to the stars.” 
Yet, in. comparison with all other profes- 
sions, that of the American school teacher 
seems to be the most neglected. As a mat- 
ter of cold reality, the social and economic 
position of the teacher is sinking lower, 
instead of becoming higher. As time 
passes, the dignity and social value of the 
teacher is being lowered. Educators 
throughout the country, and even in Eu- 
rope, have given various and numerous 
reasons for this situation which confronts 
the teachers of this country, but none 
carries more weight than the economic rea- 
son. Within the teacher’s salary we can 
see the results that the children of this 
nation gain from their school training. 

In this the National Education Associa- 
tion agrees, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing quotation: “The teacher’s salary 
schedule, in the long run, more than any 
other factor, determines the quality of peo- 
ple attracted to the teaching profession.” 
And upon the quality of the teacher de- 
pends the child’s training. That the salary 
of the American schoo] teacher is not ade- 
quate, nor even reasonable, all must agree 
when face to face with the facts of the 
matter. 

Indeed, the economic compensation al- 
lotted to the school teachers of the United 
States is deplorable, when it is considered 
that the teacher’s position carries with it 
great responsibilities. Since this country 
prides itself upon being one of the coun- 
tries which provides an education for its 
children, the public school must inevitably 
play a vital part in the course of the child’s 
life. The public schools of America are 
often referred to as the cornerstone of life. 
Without an education the child is lost in 
this ever-growing world of increasing com- 


} fF G. WELLS in his book, “The Un- 
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plexities. Not only is the lack of an edu- 
cation the result of an inferior spiritual 
and intellectual life, but it has been cal- 
culated in dollars and cents in order to 
illustrate how great the loss really is to 
the man or woman who has been deprived 

of an education. 

Quite obviously the school cannot exist 
without the teacher. The teacher, in fact, 
is an appendix to the school. Without 
the teacher the school is but a building of 
brick and wood, with its rooms filled with 
desks, chairs and books. Without the 
teacher the schoolroom is cold and vacant. 
With the teacher the schoolroom is a place 
of warmth and zeal. It is the teacher who 
fills her pupils and students with the ardor 
and zeal of study. It is the teacher who © 
stimulates tomorrow’s citizens with the de- 
sire for intellectual research. And the 
greater the qualities of the teacher, the 
ereater are the results that all obtain from 
the schoolroom. 

To the child the teacher means every- 
thing. The teacher’s duties are inestimable, 
and as the world grows more complex the 
teacher’s task grows more important and 
becomes a greater necessity, both to the 
individual and to society. It is, then, with 
no exaggeration that Wells calls the teach- 
er’s task the greatest of all human tasks. 
Upon the teacher rests great responsibili- 
ties. She has the child within her en- 
virons for five or six hours each school 
day. Next to the mother, the teacher plays 
the greatest part in the molding of the 
child’s life and character. In reality, the 
teacher exercises a greater influence and 
power over the child than the parents dur- 
ing these school years. This becomes quite 
true when it is considered that during the 
greater part of the day the child is at 
school; the schoolroom is his home and the 
teacher his leader. What the teacher does, 
what she says, becomes ingrained in the 
child’s elastic mind. The child learns to 
respect the teacher; her words become rev: 
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ered and the child soon learns to ape the 
teacher in many respects. 

In view of this it becomes apparent that 
it is the teacher upon whom we must rely 
for the future welfare of the child. It is 
therefore important that we choose the 
teacher with the utmost care. Her effi- 
ciency and training must meet the stringent 
requirements that are of absolute necessity 
to the child’s welfare. All will agree on 
this point, yet the truth of 
the matter is that the vast 
majority of teachers in the 
public schools of the United 
States lack the competency 
and training that are of fore- 
most importance in the per- 
formance of the vital task 
of training our future men 
and women. 

We teach the child to be 
competent and trained in 
whatever he attempts to do, 
yet the teachers themselves 
are lacking in these respects. 
We have 50,000 teachers in 
our country today who have 
failed to complete even an 
elementary school education. 
There are today 150,000 
teachers who have not gone 
beyond the third year of high 
school; and we have 30,000 teachers who 
“re attempting to teach and train children 
but who have never received an education 
beyond the eighth grade. Three out of 
_ every five American teachers are without 
the minimum requirements of two years of 
training beyond the four-year high school. 
Only 20 per cent. of the teachers—1 in 
every 5—is competent. 

In the Southern States and in our rural 
sections the conditions are much worse 
than the average quoted above. At the 
1924 conference of school teachers at the 
Summer session of Columbia University, 
Professor Mabel Carney of Teachers Col- 
lege declared that 10 per cent. of the 300,- 


000 rural and village teachers have failed. 


to complete the eighth grade, while a still 
greater percentage has not gone beyond 
the sixth grade, and only about 50 per 
cent. possess a high school diploma. Yet 
we are forced to give our children over to 
such uneducated and untrained “teachers.” 


JOHN JAMES TIGERT 


United States Commissioner 
of Education 


Such is the plight of the teaching situa- 


‘tion in the United States today. As a re- 


sult of this, both the child and society are 
forced to suffer the consequences of this 
inefficiency and waste of trying to bring 
out the best that is in the ehild by employ- 
ing second and third rate teachers. Such 
teachers drive children away from school; 
and hence we have great numbers disgusted 
with school at an early age. ; 
The times call for more 
efficient and more effective 
education of our young, yet 
there is danger of conditions 
erowing worse. And _ still 
we are continually boasting 
of our American education 
as if it were vastly superior 
to that of all other coun- 
tries of the world. As 
former United States Com- 
missioner of Education Dr. 


P. .P.-.Claxton . declared, 
ress and some genuine head- 


minds of the fallacy that 
American education leads. 

While we are busily and 
even feverishly engaged in 
surging ahead in the indus- 
trial and financial world, 
our educational needs are being criminally 
and needlessly neglected. This nation 
ranks first and foremost in industry and 
finances, but ninth in education. Is there 
any reason why the richest nation in the 
world should occupy a position in the edu- 
cational world behind most of the civilized 
nations? 


Harris & Ewing 


Low Pay a CAUSE OF INEFFICIENCY 


Of all the causes of this acute and ap- 
palling inefficiency of our teachers there 
is, as intimated above, one cause that stands 
out most conspicuously above all others. 
This pertains to the size of the teacher’s 
pay envelope. We must admit that re- 
gardless of how much one may really be 
possessed with the love and zeal for teach- 
ing, the problem of food, clothing and 
shelter must be taken into due considera- 
tion. It must also be borne in mind that 
it is human for a teacher to crave for the 


we could make better prog- _ 


way if we could strip our 


“luxuries” of life. Above all, a teacher 
must be economically independent. She 
must not be enslaved by perpetual finan- 
cial anxiety, thwarted ambitions and bitter 
old age. She, too, must drink from the 
fountains of recreation and the pleasures of 
life. No teacher can bring the enthusiasm, 
vigor, self-respect and physical fitness that 
are necessary for the schoolroom if she 
must spend her evenings in making over 
last year’s clothes or in attending to other 
duties which bring her extra compensation. 

A commodity cheaply bought is cheaply 
respected. Thus is human nature affected 
today. This also holds true of the teacher. 
Recently I stood near the entrance of one 
of the schools located in one of the richest 
cities in the country, and as I watched 
the teachers entering the school I could not 
but help notice the shabbiness and shoddi- 
ness and outworn condition of their wear- 
ing apparel. It was not that they were 
untidy, but it was simply a matter of bare 
necessity that forced them to tolerate such 
poor clothes. Such are the conditions 
throughout the country. Inadequate sal- 
aries are fundamental causes. 

I shall now attempt to give and ana- 
lyze the trend of teachers’ salaries in this 
country. The following table supplies us 
with data pertaining to the median salaries 
of city teachers and Principals for the 
school year 1924-25, the latest data avail- 
able and published by the National Educa- 


tional Association: 


Classification 
Kindergarten 
Elementary 


During the years that followed the war 
much was heard and is still being heard 
about the increases in teachers’ salaries. 
Due to this many people have received the 
impression that teachers are all receiving 
adequate pay, and that all that needed to be 


Cities 
Over 100,000 
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done in that direction has been done long 
since. But the facts fail to bring this out. 
The foregoing table giving the median 
salaries of city teachers impresses us with 
the thought that in general these salaries 
are at least fair, but two factors must be 
considered in this connection—first, this 
schedule comprises the teachers in the 
cities, and the city teacher must have a 
higher education and at least two years of 
training before she can become a teacher; 
furthermore, a median salary is one which 
means that half of the teachers receive. an 
amount equal to or above the median sal- 
ary given, and the other half receive an 
amount equal to or below the certain me- 
dian salary. Looking at it from this angle 
gives us a more reasonable estimation of 
the foregoing table. 


RurAL TEACHER’S PLIGHT 


It is the rural school teacher, however, 
that needs our serious attention. The Na- 
tional Educational Association shocks the 
nation with the latest report that the me- 
dian salary for one-teacher rural schools 
is only $755, and it is this that is a matter 


of national concern, particularly since 


more than half of America’s 700,000 teach- 
ers teach in the rural sections of the coun- 
try. 

The median salary paid rural teachers 
in one-teacher rural schools in the year 
1923-24 was $755; two-teacher schools re- 
ceived $743; three or more teacher schools 
in villages and towns received $804; Prin- 


Cities Cities 
5,000 2,500 
to 10,000 to 5,000 
$1,275 $1,269 
1,231 1,129 
1,373 1,307 
1,617 1,491 
1,533 1,436 
1,719 2,057 
2,045 1,742 
2,728 2,300 


Cities 
10,006 
to 80,000 
$1,370 
1,354 
1,534 
vey 
1,693 
2,140 
2,568 
3,322 


Cities 
30,000 
to 100,000 
$1,493 
1,528 
1,706 
2,000 
1,963 
2,484 
3,106 
4,003 


cipals in rural elementary schools received 
$1,591; high school Principals received 
$2,205. 
Always in stating the amount of salaries 
or wages received by any group of people 
there are two modes of calculation. First, 


& 
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we have the actual salary received, and, 
‘second, we have the buying power of 
the salary, or the “real” salary. This 
latter factor must always be analyzed to- 
gether with the former, for one without the 
other is usually meaningless and often pro- 
duces a colored situation. The following 
table sheds some light on the question of 
salary received and the “real” salary: 
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From this table we learn that the avei- 
age salary of all teachers has increased 
from $515 to $1,226 in eleven years. But 
taking the real wage as our basis of calcu- 
lation, we find that this increase of $711, 
or 138 per cent., falls to the insignificant 
sum of $206, or an increase of 40 per cent. 
in this eleven-year period. We also note 
that during the years 1914, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919 and 1920 the teachers lost 
ground in their uphill struggle with the 
increasing cost of living during these war 
and after-war years. The last two col- 
umns of this table disclose that the teacher 
in the large city has lost $25 in her annual 
salary in this same period. Although her 
salary increased considerably, the year 
1924 found her 2.2 per cent. the loser so 
far as the buying power of her salary was 
concerned. 

Altogether, then, we must admit that the 
teacher has not been very successful in her 
fight with the cost of living. Although she 
finds herself with more dollars in her pay 
envelope today, she finds also that when it 
comes to spending this money there are 
considerably fewer “real” dollars than the 


pay envelope discloses. 
that America is exposing her children to a 
$755 “school marm,” so far as her rural 
children are concerned. 


are receiving approximately $19 per week 
for their services, if we figure the school 
year as 40 weeks. But this enforced vaca- 


tion of 12 weeks each year often means that 


the teacher must live the 52 weeks on_a 40- 
week salary. In other words, this weekly 
salary of $19 dwindles down to the meagre 
sum of $14.50, if we consider the 52 weeks. 


In the cities, particularly the average — 


sized city, the teacher starts at a salary of 
$1,200 per year, or $30 per week, of a 
school year of 40 weeks. On a 52-week 
basis this salary dwindles to $23 per week. 
The highest salary the teacher can reach 
is usually $2,000 per year. This is not 
even a fair salary; in fact, it must be con- 
sidered a low salary when it is borne in 
mind that eight years must elapse before 
this maximum salary is attained. 

The teacher usually teaches for about 
five or six hours daily. Besides this she 
has an average of two hours daily which 
must be spent in the most monotonous and 
tedious and complicated tasks. These two 
hours are spent in marking papers, making 
out various reports, and so forth. Thus, 
all in all, the teacher has an eight-hour 
day. 

A “Temporary Jos” For WoMEN 


The city teacher must have eight years 
of elementary education, four years in high 
school and two years in training school. 
After the completion of this fourteen-year 
course of schooling and training she starts 
at a salary of $23 per week. Her maximum 
salary is $2,000 per year. 

The young girl fresh from training 
school, eager with ihe desire to teach and 
become a member of the teaching profes- 
sion, is quite willing to commence at this 


salary, or is often unconcerned about the 


salary, but overmuch concerned with her 
beloved task of teaching. But before many 
semesters pass on she has become disil- 
lusioned. She has learned that she can 
easily obtain a more lucrative position 
elsewhere, and as her idealism begins to 
dwindle her teaching career soon comes to 
an end. Accordingly we have one-fourth 


In other words, — 
the majority of American school teachers — 


We find further 
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__ of our teachers serving in their profession 


less than two years; and half of them serve 
less than five years. In plain words, teach- 
ing is a temporary job. The teacher then 
enters the matrimonial world or seeks 
some better and more lucrative position. 
Considering the low salaries of the teach- 
ers, this is no cause for wonder. Also it 


should occasion no surprise that we have 


150,000 teachers under 21 years of age 
and that so small a percentage of our 
teachers are competent, for it is the salary 
schedule that “determines the preparation 
of teachers” and the disposition to remain 
in the profession, As a result of these in- 
adequate salaries we find that instead of 
calling the teacher a “he” we must call the 
teacher a “she.” From 1890 to 1920 the 
number of men teachers has been reduced 


__by over 60 per cent. In 1890 one person 


in every three in public school service was 
a man, whereas in 1920 one in every seven 
was a man. 

_ Just as men have entered more remuner- 
ative service because of the low salaries 
allotted to teachers, so is there the increas- 
ing danger that women will do likewise. 
At one time there were very few fields of 
remunerative service open to women; 
teaching then offered the greatest opportu- 
nity for women to earn an independent 
livelihood. Since then, however, times 
have changed most radically. Today we 
‘have nearly 9,000,000 women gainfully 


employed in this country, of whom less 


than 8 per cent. are engaged in the teach- 
ing profession. The teaching profession is 
thus forced to take the keen competition 
of other fields which are not only less 
rigorous but also very often offer a higher 
compensation. cen nee 
In connection with teachers’ salaries the 
National Education Association also men- 
tions the fact that 83 per cent. of the cities 
reporting grant sick leave with salary. 
Two-thirds of these grant from five to four- 
teen days and 70 per cent. of them pay full 


salary for the length of time allowed. 


A very important factor that goes to- 
gether with salaries is the question of old 
age. What is the teacher to do when he or 
she reaches old age? Twenty-two States 
have in effect Statewide retirement laws, 
and some of the cities in these twenty-two 
States have their separate retirement laws. 
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On the other hand, there are seventeen 
other States which have no law relative to 
the teacher’s retirement, although a few 
cities in these States have their individual 
retirement laws. Nine other States have 
such laws effective only in cities of the 
first and second class. The funds that 
make up the teachers’ retirement funds are 
financed by the city, the State and the 
teachers. The age of retirement is usually 
set at between 50 and 60 years of age; at 
70 retirement is usually compulsory. 

That each and every State in the nation 
should have widespread retirement laws all 
must agree, as this would be only fair and 
just to the man or woman who has given 
his or her time and energy to the service of 
society. Moreover, it would be still more 
fair and just if the teacher were not forced 
to draw on his or her already low salary 
in order to contribute to the retirement 
fund. The city, State and nation should 
show their appreciation of the nation’s 
teachers by their joint cooperation in fi- 
nancing the retirement funds without call- 
ing upon the teachers to make further 
financial sacrifices. 

One very important reason why Ameri- 
ca’s place is ninth in education is because 
this nation hardly regards education as a 
thing of foremost importance, if we are to 
judge by the Federal and State expendi- 
tures for education in comparison with 
other items of expenditure. According to 
the figures it would seem that this nation 
is more interested in killing its young - 
than in the education of its children. 
America shows this preference most con- 
clusively, according to an analysis of Fed- 
eral appropriations for the year 1920. In 
that year 68 per cent. of all Federal appro- 
priations went for past wars; for future 
war, 25 per cent.; civil departments, 3 per 
cent.; public works, 3 per cent.; education 
and science, only a meager | per cent. In 
other words, over $5,000,000,000 for wars, 
past and future, and only $57,000,000 for 


education and science. 
NEED OF ORGANIZATION 


Teachers’ salaries are inadequate be- 
cause we spend too little upon education. 
But of late there has come into the public 
arena of thought a voice which declares 
that teachers are receiving low pay because 
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they are not organized like the bricklayer, 
the coal miner and the clothing worker. 
This voice tells us that this is an age of 
organization, and that in order to be heard 
the teachers must organize and affiliate 
_ themselves with other labor organizations. 
Then the teachers will possess the power to 
fight for better conditions, more freedom 
and better compensation. Among those 
who have raised their voices in behalf of 
the union organization of American school 
teachers is Professor John Dewey, one of 
America’s foremost educators, who also 
holds a teachers’ union card. He tells us 
that 

we (the teachers) have not had sufficient intelli- 
gence to be courageous. We have lacked a sense 
of loyalty to our calling and to one another, and 
on that account have not accepted to the full our 
responsibility as citizens of the community. To 
my mind that is the great reason for forming or- 
ganizations which are affiliated with other work- 
ing organizations that have the power, like the 
Federation of Labor; namely, the reflex effect 
upon the body of the teachers themselves in 


strengthening their courage, their faith in their 
calling, their faith in one another, and the recogni- © 
tion that they are servants of the community and 
not people hired by a certain transitory set of 
people to do a certain job at their beck and call. 


Because Professor Dewey believes that — 


the teacher will be a stronger social char- 
acter, a better and freer social and inter- 
ested being, he believes in the unionization 
of the American teacher. 4 

One thing is certain, however, teachers’ 
social standards must be raised, teachers 
must be allowed more freedom and not 
made into automatons, and their economic 
position must be bettered. For, says Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, “A nation which lets 
incapables teach it while the capable men 


and women only feed it, clothe it or amuse. 


it, is committing intellectual suicide.” And 
it is the economic factor which stands in 
the forefront and which must be vitally rec- 
ognized in order to attract capable and 
well-trained teachers into the teaching pro- 
fession. 


_ __ Arabia’s New Warrior-King 


By ALPHONSE TONIETTI 


the mirage of a new hoped-for great- 
ness slowly materialize in the person of 
a strange desert king. The Caliph, the 


le: today is watching breathlessly 


- vicegerent of the Prophet of Allah, is no 


more. Occidental materialistic reform at 
last prevailed upon Islam’s one time hero, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, to overthrow the 
arch defender of Allah and leave his 
vacant throne the object of rivalry among 
the leaders of Islam. The Shereefs of the 
Hedjaz, King Hussein and his son Ali, who 
succeeded him, were in turn forced to ab- 
dicate their throne and with it to renounce 
their claims to the Caliphate. Mecca, the 
capital of the Hedjaz and the cynosure of 
some 300,000,000 Moslems, was besieged, 
occupied and pillaged by the armies of 
Faisal Ibn Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, King 
of Central Arabia and leader of the pow- 
erful Wahabite movement in Islam. And 
now the whole country of the Hedjaz is 


-_ part of Ibn Saud’s dominions. 


From his impregnable stronghold at 
Riyadh, in Nejd, Ibn Saud actively cham- 
pions an austere, other worldly revivalism 
whose effects have been far-reaching both 
on the politics of the Near East and on 
the life of Moslems the world over. So 
great became the power wielded by this 
warrior-king, undoubtedly the strongest 


Moslem ruler today, that Great Britain 


found it necessary to assign him a yearly 
salary of some $400,000 disbursed in 
monthly instalments. This she discon- 
tinued last year and thereupon Ibn Saud 
let loose the fury of his redoubtable and 
bloodthirsty warriors. 

Wahabism, it should be explained, is a 
reform movement initiated in 1740 by 
Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahab, a native 
of Nejd, who, having spent years in the 
study of the Koran and as a result of ex- 
tensive traveling through Moslem coun- 
tries and a pilgrimage to Mecca, was 
struck by the abject state of corruption 
into which the teachings of the Prophet 
Mohammed had sunk. Inspired by a cer- 
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tain Ahmed Ibn Hanhbal, who had in the 
ninth century preached a reversion to the 


early days of Islam and the purity of its 


precepts, Abdul Wahab took an oath that 
he would thenceforth dedicate his life 
to the furtherance of this ideal. He early 
enlisted the active interest of the chief 
who was then head of the Ibn Saud tribe, 
and subsequently gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Mohammed Ibn Saud. So for- 
midable did Wahabism become in Arabia 
in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the Ottoman Government sent 
an expeditionary force to suppress it. For — 
a number of years Wahabism remained 
dormant until the World War and its none 
too grateful aftermath for the peoples of 
the Near East and brought about a most 
vigorous revival which has assumed re- 
markable proportions. 

Wahabism appeals to the mentality of 
the Arab in a twofold manner. It becomes 
a motive force by which the ingrained 
love of conquest and plunder is harnessed 
to the promotion of a spiritual cause. In 
the second place, it provides a sanction 
for the Arab’s predatory mode of earning 
his livelihood by the ghazoo (raid), which 
is in reality dictated by economic stress. 
Wahabism teaches that ail non-Wahabites, 
be they even Moslems, are to be put to 
the sword if they refuse conversion; that 
the faithful are to construe the teachings 
of the Koran. according to their own un- 
derstanding of them; that the Prophet Ma- 
homet can in no way be beseeched to inter- 
cede for the faithful before Allah; that 
the shrines of the Prophet and the saints 
are not worthy of veneration and must, 
therefore, be denuded of all gauds and 
votive offerings; that the wearing of silk 
garments and jewelry and the use of alco- 
holic beverages and tobacco are strictly 
tabooed; that the men must not shave their 
beards or mustaches, and that the presence 
of foreigners is entirely undesirable. Thus 
Ibn Saud made it known to his followers 
that the money he received from Great 
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Britain was the infidel’s tribute to the 
rulers of Nejd. Abdul Wahab’s injunc- 
tions have been enforced with a thorough- 
ness hitherto unknown in the life of the 
nonchalant Oriental. The spacious Mosque 
at Riyadh is crowded to capacity for the 
noontime prayers on Friday, for every 
male Wahabite must attend under the pen- 
alty of death. And five times a day, as the 
Koran prescribes, the faithful must go 
through the round of ablution, genuflection 
and prayers. Riyadh, in fact, is the most 
religious city of the world today. 


Pan-ARAB CHAMPION 


In a proclamation Ibn Saud addressed 
' to the newspapers of all the countries 
where Islam flourishes he announced him- 
self as the champion of Pan-Arabian inde- 
pendence and welcomed to his kingdom all 
those who harbored such ideas, promising 


them his active aid and encouragement. In> 


this he strongly inveighed against the 
Shereef’ Hussein for having “arrogated to 
himself” the Caliphate and proclaimed 
himself King of the Arabs. Ever since the 
inception of Wahabism this Hashimite 
House of Mecca has been the foe of Ibn 
Saud. The feud continued to burn in the 
breast of these warriors and they never 
missed an opportunity to loot and burn 
down the settlements lying on the outskirts 
of the Hedjaz. In the early days of Wa- 
habism Mecca was captured and the sacred 
stone of the Kaba was broken to pieces, to 
be subsequently pieced together and re- 
placed in its original place. Medina, 
where the Prophet is buried and whither 
thousands of pilgrims repair yearly to 
place their offerings, received no better 
treatment at the hands of the iconoclasts. 
These incidents were about to be repeated 
when King Hussein abdicated and the peo- 
ple of Mecca elected his son, the Emir Ali. 
Taif, Mecca’s only source of vegetable and 
fruit supply, was already in the hands of 
the Wahabites. Failing to move England 
in his favor, the Emir Ali had to betake 
himself to Jiddah, the port of Mecca. The 
Holy City was then occupied by the army 
of Ibn Saud. 

In India this news was received with un- 
disguised approval. Hussein was never 
popular in the Moslem world and his as- 
sumption of the Caliphate was strongly 


opposed by the majority of Moslems. Be-— . 


sides, he was always regarded by them as 
a puppet of the British Government. In 


proof of this Moslems cite the case of his 


son Faisal’s usurpation of the Kingship of 
Iraq in opposition to the public opinion 


of that country and with the connivance of 
the British High Commissioner there. Hus- 


sein’s other son, Abdullah, was made King 


of the newly created buffer State of Trans: ~ 


jordania, and he himself roused adverse 
sentiment in Egypt by forbidding the phy- 
sicians of the Egyptian Government to ac- 
company the yearly expedition of the holy 
carpet to Mecca. When Great Britain pro- 
posed and drafted a treaty of alliance with 
him last year he delayed signing it because 


its terms did not please him. Great Britain | 


is now avenging herself by calmly contem- 
plating the warfare carried on by Ibn Saud 
against her former but now insubordinate 
ward. SERS 

There are signs that a movement is on 


foot, especially in India (where Islam 


claims over 70,000,000 followers), aiming 
at the establishment of a republic in Mecca 
and the institution of a Caliph in that holy 
centre elected by popular vote. This seems 
to be in imitation of the example which 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha gave the Moslem 
world when he proclaimed Turkey a re- 
public. Out of respect for Moslem public 
opinion neither the Emir Ali nor Ibn Saud 
has laid a claim to the Caliphate. Dele- 
gations are being organized from all Mos- 


lem lands to meet in Cairo in order to ~ 


elect a Caliph. 

Raids by Wahabites on Iraq and Trans- 
jordania, where they inflicted heavy cas- 
ualties and had to be repelled by British 
airplanes and tanks, have been reported 
sporadically during the last few months. 
The primary purpose of the raiders seems 
to have been the booty which they could 
obtain from the fat lands skirting the 
desert. They have carried out.their depre- 
dations in the most ruthless manner, for 
they put to the sword all the inhabitants of 
the village’ which they looted. Raiders 
who were captured admitted that their ex- 
peditions were launched in a concerted 
fashion and were intended to cover a long 
period. 


British policy in regard to the Near East . 


follows two distinct trends: (1) That ad- 


unity under the hege- 


‘ - Tbn Saud. Bahaism is a 


-vocated by London, 


which has hitherto fa- 
_vored and materially 
supported Pan-Arabian 


mony of the Shereef of 
Mecea, and (2) that of 
the Indian Administra- 
tion, under whose direct 
jurisdiction are British 
interests in Irag, Aden 
and the Arabian princi- 
_palities on the Persian 
Gulf and which favors 
the house of Ibn Saud. 
In this the British Ad- 
ministration in India 
has avowedly had regard 
for Indian public senti- 
ment which is actively 
‘inimical to Hussein. 

Of late it is said that 
the leaders of Bahaism 
are making overtures to 
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comparatively new re- 
ligious reform, originat- 
ing in Persia in the first 
half of the nineteenth 
century. Latitudinarian 
in all respects and advo- 
cating a system of belief 
-and social betterment of such a modern 
and practical type, Bahaism has found fol- 
lowers even among Americans, so that it 
actually has its centres in the United States. 
What there is in common between the 
tenets of the fanatical Wahabite and the 
ultra-liberal Bahai, it is very hard to say. 
But to the Oriental mind the most incon- 
gruous of ideas and beliefs can be recon- 
ciled by hair-splitting methods. The fusion 
of two opposed conceptions, however, be- 
comes much more significant when it is 
remembered that today Ibn Saud is the 
greatest warrior-king of the tottering 
might of Islam. Such has been the glamour 
of his exploits that Indian Moslems have 
jubilantly rallied to his standard; Egypt 
continues sending him friendly messages 
to spare Mecca; the powerful Sultan Said 
Idrisi of the Asir Principality has sent him 
the best assurances of his support; the 
Imam Yahya of Yemen, to the south, has 
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offered to lend him all necessary support, 
and the British Protectorate of Koweit, on 
the Persian Gulf, is on the most cordial 
terms with him. ; 

Ibn Saud has indeed justified the trust of. 
Moslem princes and the far-flung Moslem 
elements in Great Britain’s possessions. A 
capable and hard-working ruler, his au- 
thority knows no compromise. He has re- 
peatedly availed himself of British advice 
and British missions to his capital have 
been frequent. In every case the return- 
ing British representatives have expressed 
their deep admiration of Ibn Saud’s simple 
life and capable administration. The feud- 
ridden desert nomads have one and all 
acknowledged his supremacy, caravan 
routes have been adequately protected, and 
wells to quench the thirst of travelers have 
keen dug all over the scorching desert. 
Ibn Saud is a wireless enthusiast and has 
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always maintained communication by wire- 
less with the outside world. Of late sev- 
eral offers have beén made by foreign in- 
vestors to exploit the oil wells which are 
said to underlie his vast possessions. From 
this he hopes to obtain substantial rev- 
enues wherewith to enhance his might. 
‘Ibn Saud, it is said, is willing not to in- 
terfere with the Hashimite Shereef of 
Mecca provided his suzerainty over the 


Arabian peninsula is acknowledged. It is— 


also a well-known fact that Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha is looking forward to a rap- 


prochement with Ibn Saud, thus strength- 
ening the tie between the two Moslem — 
Time and the introduction of 
education will assuredly subdue the tone 


ccuntries. 


of Wahabism and broaden its views, thus 
enabling it to develop a government based 
on modern lines. 


ibe Saud, Aspirant for Leadership of the Moslem World 
By VASUDEO B. METTA Re 


Member of the Bar of Calcutta 


ITH the. fall of Jiddah and the 
flight of King Ali, an important 
chapter in the history of modern 

Arabia closed. Before the war, Hussein, 
ex-King of the Hedjaz and father of Ali, 
was the Shereef of Mecca. His authority 
as Shereef was purely religious and in no 
sense temporal. Even that post would not 
have been given to him by the Sultan had 
not the Grand Vizier, whose son was Hus- 
sein’s personal friend, entreated his im- 
perial master to favor him. Hussein and 
his sons were not liked by the Sultan, be- 
cause they were known to be greedy, un- 
scrupulous men who would not hesitate 
to seize any advantage for themselves. 
During the war Hussein joined the Allies, 
not because he hated the Turks, but because 
he was promised, among other things, soy- 
ereignty over the Hedjaz under the Sykes- 
Picot agreement. Large bribes were also 
given to him by the British and French 
Governments to keep him on their side dur- 
ing the war. 

After the war Hussein was bitterly dis- 
illusioned. Palestine and Syria, which, ac- 
cording to British and French promises, 
were to be united and constituted an inde- 
pendent State, were placed under British 
and French mandates. Hussein had, how- 
ever, the satisfaction of becoming King of 
the Hedjaz and of seeing two of his sons, 
Abdullah and Faisal, on the thrones of 
Transjordania and Iraq. With the aboli- 
tion of the Caliphate in Turkey his ambi- 
tions soared higher. He began to cherish 


hopes of becoming the Caliph. But Ibn 
Saud, Sultan of Nejd, who was long his 
enemy and who would have attacked him 


in 1919 but for British intervention, de- 
clared war on him, and this time the 


British stood aside. . The result of their 
neutrality was that Hussein was defeated 


and had to abdicate and seek British pro- 


tection. Ali, the third son of Hussein, suc- 
ceeded his father as King of the Hedjaz. 
Unable to defend Medina or Jiddah suc- 
cessfully against Ibn Saud, he too was 
forced to flee to the British for protection. 
Ibn Saud is now practically master of 
Arabia. Ibn Yahia of Yemen, though 
independent, cannot hope to fight success- 
fully against him, 
grimage to Mecca, was held last year under 
Ibn Saud’s auspices. Sir Gilbert Clayton, 
the British representative from Iraq, has 
concluded, on behalf of his Government, an 
alliance with him. Sir Gilbert did not at 
all complain to the Nejd Sultan about seiz- 
ing the Hedjaz from the Hashimites, who 
were protégés of his Government. All that 
he was afraid of was that the Wahabi ruler 
might now try to oust Faisal and Abdullah 
from the thrones of Iraq and Transijor- 
dania. Hence the clauses in the agreement 
clearly fixing the boundaries of those two 
kingdoms. The Egyptian and Indian Khila- 
fat delegations also waited on Ibn Saud last 
year. These delegations did not at all com- 
plain about the damage that had been done 
to the tombs of the Prophet and his uncle 
Hamza at Medina by Ibn Saud’s guns. It 
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= and Medina. 


is mainly the Shiite Mohammedans—Per- 


sians, Iraqis and some Indians—who 
have condemned Ibn Saud for the damage 


3 ~ done at Medina. The Shiites, it should be 


borne in mind, have never acknowledged 


an any Caliph at any time in history and are 


not well disposed to either the Wahabis or 
the Sunni Mohammedans. 


Exection oF Next CALipH 


As the Khilafat Conference will meet in 


_ Arabia under Ibn Saud’s auspices this year, 


it will not be at all difficult for him to 
get himself chosen as the Caliph. He 
possesses the two most important qualifica- 


tions that the Caliphs of old possessed— 


he is an independent sovereign, and he is 
master of the two sacred cities of Mecca 
No other claimant to that 
august title—neither King Fuad of Egypt 
nor the Amir of Afghanistan—possesses 
the second qualification. The Amir of Af- 


_ ghanistan cannot even be called quite inde- 


pendent. There are some who think that 
the Chief of the Senussis, who visited both 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and Ibn Saud last 
year, is trying for the Caliphate. But it 
must be remembered that he is neither an 
independent sovereign nor master of Mecca 


-and Medina, 


The majority of Mohammedan peoples 
in the world, it is asserted, are not in 
favor of Ibn Saud as Caliph. Yet, if the 
Wahabi Sultan assumes that title in spite of 
the wishes of the majority of his coreligion- 
ists, it is most unlikely that the rulers of 
other Moslem countries would declare war 
on him. The Amir of Afghanistan, 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and Riza Khan are 


too busy reconstructing their own countries 
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to think of undertaking such a war. On 
the other hand, King Fuad of Egypt, Faisal 
and Abdullah are hardly strong enough to 
attack Ibn Saud successfully. 


Ibn Saud has not incorporarted the Hed- 
jaz in his kingdom of Nejd. He calls him- 
self Sultan of Nejd and King of the Hed- 
jaz. The Hedjaz still remains a separate 
unit, but is being kept open to Mohamme- 
dan pilgrims from all parts of the world. 
When the Caliphate is revived by Ibn Saud 
it will be in Arabia, the land of his birth. 
The immediate successors of the Prophet, 
—Abu Bekr and Omar— remained in 
Arabia, but when the Ommayads came 
to power, the Caliphate went with them to — 
Damascus and with the Abbassides it 
shifted to Bagdad. Many Arabs believe 
that the Caliphate should have always 
remained in Arabia. Thanks to Ibn Saud, 
Arab aspirations in this matter are on the 
point of fulfillment. 

The significance of the success of Wa- | 
habism to the world in general and to 
Islam in particular is that while the lead- 
ers of Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Egypt 
and other Mohammedan countries are Jook- 
ing to the future for guidance, the Wa- 
habites turn to the past. Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, after abolishing the Sultanate and 
Caliphate, is now exhorting his country- 
men to become modern. Ibn Saud, on the ~ 
contrary, is not concerned with nation- 
building, modern education, science, indus- 
try or democratic forms of government. 
He is concerned with only one thing—the 
purification of Islam. His aim is to make 
Arabia the centre of Mohammedanism, 
which has no centre at present, and there- 
by strengthen Islam. 


Hindu and Moslem Renew Strife 4 
in India a 
By BEN MISRA 


A member of a distinguished Brahman family prominent in the public life of India 


af Hindus and Moslems in India, which 

are destroying the national life of 
the country and rendering all talk of 
Swaraj (home rule) and pan-Islam a 
pathetic mockery, are the direct sequel to 
the betrayal of the non-cooperation move- 
ment by those who had pledged themselves 
before God and man to keep the flag flying 
to their last breath. Never before in recent 
times were Hindus and Moslems so com- 
pletely and so sincerely united as they were 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Yet never before has the misunderstanding 
between the two sister communities been so 
intense and so deep-rooted as it is today, 
when every fire-eating fanatic and every 
chest-thumping jingo is a prophet and a 
leader, and every fratricide a hero or a 
martyr. 

Hindu-Moslem unity, as the first genuine 
step toward Swaraj, has always been the 
goal and despair of Indian statesmanship. 
Hindus have cowered in terror of a pos- 
sible Moslem Raj (régime), and Moslems 
have shuddered at the possibility of a 
Hindu Raj. Nor has the apprehension, 
however absurd and childish, been entirely 
without ground, for the zealots of each 
- community have entertained some such 
chimera—the Hindus in the pride of their 
superior numbers, the Moslems on _ the 
strength of the independent Islamic coun- 
tries. “Now to whom shall we hand over 
the reins of self-government, when you are 
so hopelessly divided—to the Hindus or 
the Moslems?” the British politician has 
asked with feigned concern. 

Indian nationalists have courted the two 
communities with religious and communal 
concessions and cajolery to unite them as 
Indians on the common platform of 
Swaraj. British politicians, realizing the 
truth of Sir John Strachey’s statement that 
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HE present strained relations between “the existence side by side of the hostile 


creeds is one of the strong points in our 
political position in India,” have, in their 
turn, striven to perpetuate animosities by 
granting special favors now to the Moslems 
and now to the Hindus, and for these 
favors Hindus and Moslems have rushed 
at each other’s throats. 

The Moslems, strong in their numerical — 
weakness as compared to the Hindus, have, | 
moreover, flirted with heart-breaking co- 
quetry in turn with British Raj and Swaraj. 
Their protestations, in season and out of 
season, that they were Moslems first and 
Indians afterward, have given umbrage to 
the Hindus, who, in deference to the pres- 
ence of Moslems and other religious minor- 
ities in their midst, have declared with 
pride and conviction that they were In- — 
dians first and Hindus afterward. : 
Things were at such a pass, as indeed 
they had always been since the dawn of 
Indian nationalism, when along came a 
soldier, a politician and a saint. General 
Dyer at Amritsar, to quote his own un- 
ashamed chauvinism, “fired and fired well 
till the ammunition ran short,” slaying, in 
the words of an American newspaper. cor- 
respondent, “three times more innocent and 
unarmed adults and children in twenty 
minutes than his own Government accuses 
the Germans of having slain in Belgium in 
four years.” Lloyd George, in the emer- 
gency of the war, induced the Indian Mos- 
lems to join the allies against Turkey on 
the assurance that the Sultan-Caliph should 
remain unshorn of his power and territory. 
But at the groaning board at Versailles, 
full of the spirit of thanksgiving over the 
victory, he offered a slice of Turkey to 
each of the allied nations who cared to 
have one. wee 

“Come to me, ye that have been tricked 
and tortured,” said Mahatma Gandhi to the 


Hindus and the Moslems. “I will heal your 
wounds; I will minister to your wants; I 
will fight with you for your rights. Boy- 

- cott the councils and other Government in- 
stitutions and insignia as so much frippery 
insulting to your manhood; withdraw your 
hands from the wheels of the governmental 
machinery; take to the spinning wheel, 
national schools and arbitration courts; 
follow my prescription to the last letter, 
without flagging, or flinching by a hair’s 
breadth, and within a year I will give you 
Swaraj, the panacea of all your ills.” 

_ Politicians like Bipin Chandra Pal, C. R. 
Das, Mohamed Ali Jinnah and Pandit Mal- 
viya, more given to hurling thunderous 

-orations of learned length from the ros- 

“trum than to languishing behind the bars, 
while applauding non-cooperation in 

-_ theory and principle, sought “loopholes to 

-. escape the rigor of Mr. Gandhi's dis- 

cipline.” But the faithful, shaking with 
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religious fervor, and the Hindus, smarting 
under the Rowlatt act and the Amritsar 
outrage, stood firmly behind the new Mes. _ 
siah, and lent their weight to make non- 
cooperation the accepted creed of the Con- 
gress in September, 1920. 

Hindus and Moslems vied with each 
other in carrying out the Gandhi program, — 
evincing the utmost brotherliness and con- 
sideration for each other. For the first 
time in the history of Islam the Moslems 
invited a non-Moslem, Swami Shraddhan- 
and, a leader of militant Hinduism, no- 
torious among non-Hindus for his pros- 
elytizing activities, to preach a sermon in 
one of their principal mosques. The 
Hindus, in the same spirit, invited Mos- 
lems to one of their temples, hitherto 
closed not only to Moslems but even to the 
Hindus of low caste. Hindus and Moslems 
performed ablutions at the same ghaut of - 
the Ganges where no Moslem had before 
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been suffered to set foot. For all practical 
purposes Hindu-Moslem unity seemed to 
have become an accomplished fact, with 
- every crevice and cranny cemented against 
the sharpest wedge of “Divide and Rule.” 
Slices of pork found their surreptitious 
way to a mosque, and pieces of beef to a 
temple. Hindus and Moslems smiled mean- 
ingly over these incidents and refused to 
break each other’s heads, as they had been 
in the habit of doing. Favors and conces- 
sions from the British were there aplenty, 
but Hindus and Moslems were now seeking 
something more substantial. Lord Read- 
ing, the Viceroy, went to the length of rec- 
ommending to the Government in London 
that the Moslem grievances regarding Tur- 
key be given special consideration. But the 
publication by Mr. Montagu, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, of Lord Reading’s 
dispatch without consulting the Cabinet led 
to the Secretary’s forced resignation, and 
next day to Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest. 
While Mahatma Gandhi was at the helm 


things had gone well. On his imprison- 


ment the all-India leadership descended to 


C. R. Das, who had gone to jail a stanch, 
uncompromising non-cooperator, but had 
emerged from the ordeal hungering and 
thirsting for cooperation. However, his 
scheme of burying non-cooperation alive, 
which he flaunted as entering the councils 
to paralyze the machinery of government 
from within, was defeated at the Gaya Con- 
gress, over which he himself presided, by 
a vote of 1,740 to 890. But Moulana Mo- 
hamed Ali’s anxiety to maintain a sem- 
blance of political unity at all costs was 
instrumental in persuading the next Con- 
gress to give its grudging assent to entering 
the councils, and once more sectionalism 
was rife. 
When some four or five years after the 
establishment of the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1885, the educated intelligentsia 
that composed it began to clamor for more 
Government jobs, the Mohammedans, who 
were not only in a minority, but were be- 
hind the Hindus in educationai qualifica- 
tions, instead of devoting themselves to 
catching up with the Hindus, seceded from 
the Congress under the leadership of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, and besieged the Gov- 
ernment for special concessions. The plea 
for commercial representation found strong 
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favor with both Lord Dufferin and Lord 


Landsdowne for its utility as a means of — 


“Divide and Rule,” but it did not find a z 
place in the statute books until the Morley- 
Minto reform scheme of 1909. That all 


the Moslems were not blind to the larger 
interests of nationalism is borne out by the’ 


spirited comment of The Moslem Herald at 
the time, condemning the communal aspect 
of the reforms as “poisoning the social life 
in districts and villages and making a hell 
of India.” 


Tue Lucknow Pact 


The Indian National Congress in the in- 
terest of Hindu-Moslem unity formulated 
in 1916 what is known as the Lucknow 
Pact. This provided that the Moslems in 
Bengal and the Punjab, where they formed 
53.99 and 55.33 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, should be allowed a 40. and 50 per 
cent. representation on the councils, and 
that in the Central Provinces, Madras, 
Bihar, United Provinces and Bombay, 
where their numerical strength was, respec- 
tively, 4.05, 6.71, 10.85, 14.28 and 19.74 
per cent. of the population, they should be 
given a representation of 15, 15, 25, 30 and ~ 
33.3 per cent., respectively. In other words, 
except in Bengal and the Punjab, where 
they received slightly less than their due 
on the basis of population, the Moslems 
were granted about twice more than was 
due to them in Bombay, two and a half 
times more in Madras and Bihar, and three 
and a half times more in the Central Prov- 
inces. The Montagu-Chelmsford reform 
scheme, which came into force in Decem- 
ber, 1919, adopted the same proportion of 
representation. 

Mr. Das, having smothered non-coopera- 
tion, was anxious to redeem himself in 
the public eye by what he considered as 
a brilliant stroke of statesmanship. In the 
teeth of unanimous opposition from na- 
tionalist leaders all over the country, he 
formulated his infamous Bengal pact, 
which is at the root of a great deal of com- 
munal or sectional agitation in India. This 
pact grants representation to the Moslems 
of Bengal on the basis of population, not- 
only in the Legislature, but also in local 
bodies and even in the public services. Its 
practical application means that 55 per 
cent. of the public posts are to be filled by» 


the Moslems, who are comparatively less 


fitted to discharge their duties efficiently, 


and until that proportion is reached, 80 
per cent. of the posts go to them. 
Cooperation at all costs, honorable or 
otherwise, being the order of the day, 
there is an unprecedented stampede to- 


_ward the councils and the public services. 
Taking their cue from Bengal, the Moslems. 


in other provinces demand that communal 


representation be extended to all spheres 


of public life, on the basis of population 


__ where they are in a majority, and with an 


effective representation, such as that grant- 
ed them by the Lucknow pact, or more, 


__ where they are in a minority. 
_ Hindus oppose this on the ground that, . 


apart from lowering efficiency in the pub- 
lic services, the demand, by injecting the 


‘poison of narrow-minded communalism in 


all departments of national life, is fatal 
to nationalism. Furthermore, Hindus con- 
tend that by allowing excessive representa- 


tion to other minorities, such as the Chris- 


tians, Sikhs, Parsees, Jains and Buddhists, 
they will find themselves in a minority, 
although in reality they form a majority. 
Accordingly they do not propose to concede 
special privileges to the Moslems which 
cannot also be granted to other minorities. 

Seats in the Legislature being appor- 
tioned according to communities, the Hin- 
dus appeal to the Moslems to mitigate the 
evil of communalism by having the can- 


_ didates elected by mixed electorates. . But, 


say the Moslems, in that case they are 
afraid pro-Hindu Moslems will be elected. 
Moslem nationalists like the Ali brothers 


urge on their co-religionists the unreason- 


ableness of their demands, which sound 
very much alike, “Heads I win, tails you 
lose.” But nationalism having been de- 
throned by communalism, their counsel 
falls on deaf ears. Thus Hindus and Mos- 
lems are non-cooperating with one another 
so as to cooperate with the Government, 
and not for Swaraj, which has already 
disappeared from the range of practical 
politics, but merely for the glory of call- 


’ ing themselves honorable members of the 


Legislature or filling a few more subordi- 
nate positions in the public services. 

To make confusion worse confounded, 
another element, that of religious fanati- 
cism, entered into the situation. When 
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Mahatma Gandhi electrified the country 


from one end to the other with his gospel 
of non-cooperation, both the Hindus and 
the Moslems felt that the time had come 
to right their wrongs. Several thousand 
Malkhan Rajputs, whose ancestors had 
been converted to Islam at the point of the 
sword during Moslem misrule, now pressed 
their claim for admission to Hinduism. The - 
temptation was too great for the Hindus 
to resist. Non-cooperation was dead, and 
in these days of communalism numbers 
counted. Moreover, the Hindus argued, 
the Malkhans were not only Hindus by 
descent, as indeed most of the Indian Mos- 
lems were, but they were more Hindu than 
Moslem in their daily ceremonial observ- 


ances. Thus fortified, Swami Shraddha- 


nand, the same Hindu monk who, be it _ 


noted, only a few years ago had held — 
forth so eloquently on Hindu-Moslem 
unity from the steps of a mosque, now in 
wanton disregard of Moslem sentiment, 
converted the Malkhans to Hinduism. 
Moreover, he was joined by another monk, 
Swami Dayanand of Benares, the spiritual 
leader of the most aristocratic and most 
exclusive branch of Hinduism. 


Rewicious FEups 


The entire Moslem population was pro- 
foundly agitated. Mr. Das’s feats had, 
after all, not touched the vast mass of 
Hindu-Moslem peasantry. Coldly apa- 
thetic to this political jugglery, the peas- 
ants had gone on spinning and weaving, 
believing, in their childlike simplicity, that 
Mahatma Gandhi was a divine being born 
for their liberation. But Swami Shrad- 
dhanand’s campaign of conversion hada 
far different result. While short-sighted 
Hindus and their sympathizers were 
frankly jubilant, the Moslems retaliated 
by carrying cows (held in filial love by 
the Hindus) for slaughter through Hindu 
quarters, butchering the animals most cru- 
elly. Moslems also began to offer bloody 
obstruction to peaceful Hindu processions, 
not only religious, but also social. Even 
political processions, composed of both 
Hindu and Moslem nationalists, and often 
in honer of the latter, were attacked. 
Worse still, the hooligans among the Mos- 
lems initiated a regular campaign of ab- 
ducting Hindu children, perpetrating un- 
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speakable brutalities on them, converting 
them to Islam by force, and then auction- 
ing them at the marriage mart. Outraged 
and exasperated, the Hindus began to or- 
ganize themselves in self-defense, and 
quickly, as was only natural, the Moslems 
followed suit. Thus today a spirit of ri- 
valry, hatred, revenge and mistrust is split- 
ting apart those who only yesterday were 
- marching arm in arm under the banner of 

Mahatma Gandhi. 

The bitter fanaticism that is abroad in 
India is well described by Bhai Parma- 
nand, formerly a professor in the Punjab 
University. This writer was convicted 
twice for seditious activities aimed at over- 
throwing the British Government. On the 
second occasion, during the war, when 
found guilty of complicity with the Ger- 
mans, he was sentenced to be hanged, but 
the death sentence was, on special repre- 
sentation to the Viceroy, commuted to 
transportation for life. Later as a result of 
general clemency, he was released with 
other political prisoners. Incidentally he 
has also traveled in the United States. This 
is what Bhai Parmanand says: 

The issue before the country now is not Swaraj 
but the protection of the Hindus. * * * For 
us even the Swaraj is the means, and self-preser- 
vation is the end. Self-preservation must precede 
Swaraj. Let the Hindus be aware that they do 
not sacrifice the end for the sake of the means. 
We see everywhere that the power of legislation 
is being used to weaken the Hindus. * * * It 
is nothing but sheer cant to talk of the Hindu 
movement as being communal. Hindus are the 
only people who can be truly national in this 
land. They alone can be inspired with love of the 
country. From what has happened in recent times, 
the Hindus had expected that the Congress leaders 
would learn a lesson for the future, but their last 
act, the election of Mrs. Naidu (Hindu) to the 
Presidency of the next Congress, indicates that 
they are determined to stick to their old policy 
at all hazards. Mrs. Naidu represents the prin- 
ciple of complete surrender to Mohammedans. I 
will not mind having Khwaja Hussan Nizami 
(Moslem) as President, because then we would 
know where we stand. * * * A union of the 
two communities into a single nation seems under 
the circumstances impossible. * * * What is 
possible is simply an alliance between the two 
communities. The policy of self-surrender to win 


this alliance would be suicidal. * * -* 


Greasing, sea 
occupied with exotic interests. Their whole men- 
tality is outlandish * * * 
has redoubled their fanaticism by setting up an 


independent Caliphate organization for them. 


Moslem fanaticism goes one better and 
betrays its utter stupidity when. Moslem 
demagogues indulge in day dreams of es- 
tablishing a Moslem Raj in Northern In- 
dia, and the only Moslem daily in the 
country, The Moslem Outlook, edited by an 
Englishman, lends itself to giving currency 
to baseless rumors fhat Mrs. Naidu’s son 
has embraced Islam. Such heresies and 
hallucinations only widen the gulf and 
provoke even the best friends of Islam to 
exasperation and embitterment. 


It is no exaggeration to say that, with 


the exception of a few leaders of broad 
vision like Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, President of the Indian National 
Congress for the present year; Pandit 
Nehru, successor to C. R. Das as the leader 


of his party; the Ali brothers and Moulana 


Abul Kalam Azad, Moslem nationalists 
above factional jealousies, practically 
everybody who is somebody, and mostly 
every nobody is associated fanatically with 
these communal squabbles. 

Nevertheless, the situation is not hope- 
less. Professor W. Norman Brown of Johns 


Hopkins University states the truth when 


he points out that Hindus and Moslems 
have more in common between themselves 
than have either with the alien British. 
Despite all their present-day fanaticism 
and bitterness, there is really nothing fun- 
damentally antagonistic between the Hin- 
dus and Moslems. Sooner or later they 
will have to merge their differences, as 
they did under Mahatma Gandhi, and unite 
as a nation, one and indivisible. Hard 
knocks and sad disillusionments will show 
them the folly of commiting national sui- 
cide and drive them in the arms of each 
other, never to separate again. There is no 
other choice. In the meantime the dogs of 
fanaticism and fratricide are loose, and it 
is interesting, though painful, to watch 
developments. 


The 
Hindus are weak and their population is fast dew 
The Mohammedans. are pre- — 


Mahatma Gandhi ~ 
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~ China Shackled by Treaty Powers 
By CHARLES HODGES - 


Assistant Director, Division of Oriental! Commerce and Politics, and Assistant Professor 
4 of Politics, New York University 


S long ago as the peace conference 
China served notice on the great 
powers that international conditions 

in the Far East required thoroughgoing 
renovation. The treaty relations between 
the Chinese Republic which had fallen 
heir after the revolution of 1911 to all 
the fruits of Manchu diplomatic incom- 
petence and the outside world, the Chinese 
delegation declared, constituted a trans- 
pacific menace. From Paris to Washing- 
ton and Washington to Peking the issue 
has narrowed steadily. Today it centres 
upon two parleys grimly kept going in 
Peking literally between the guns of reac- 
tion and the thunder of radical artillery. 
The “foreign” powers, “foreign” rights 
and “foreign” interests stand between the 
lines of fire; the customs conference and 
the even more belated conference on extra- 
territoriality are but symbols of the immi- 
nence of change in the old order of the 
West in the East. 

China’s troubles fall into two categories 
—her domestic problems of reconstruction 
-in terms of modern nationalism, and her 
acute external difficulties with the pow- 
ers, complicated by a conflict of imperial- 
isms proceeding out of the West. In reality, 
the two sets of problems present actually 
nothing more than different though at 
times violently contrasting aspects of one 
and the same problem. Neither the Chi- 
nese statesmen who find it the fashion 
nowadays to blame everything on the for- 
eign nations nor the Westerners and Japa- 
nese, who as easily lay the whole responsi- 
bility in the premises on the somewhat 
nominal Republic of China, are right. Un- 
fortunately for simplicity in thinking, Chi- 
na’s contemporary troubles cannot be bi- 
sected with any such convenience. In 
other words, both China and the great 
powers are being forced to face the im- 
plications of the entire situation. The 
rising tide of Chinese nationalism, ihat 
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sometimes sinister reflection of the politi- 
cal virtuosity of our own Western civiliza- 
tion, and so welcome to the Soviet rulers 
in Moscow, prevents the continuation of 
the wornout policy of diplomatic tergiver- 
sation. 

Whatever proportion of the Chinese 
question may be laid at the door of “the 
foreigners,” it centres upon a problem of 
contracts. Thus the much-discussed treaty 
relations between China and the great 
powers constitute a set of contractual obli- 
gations. They are contracts entered into 
primarily in the century past between the 
exponents of alien and bitterly different 
civilizations. The background of the es- 
tablishment of relations between China 
and the Western powers, therefore, becomes 
all-important to any accurate understand- 
ing of the present crisis. The admitted 
facts are these: During the sixteenth cen- 
tury and after the Western World estab- 
lished increasingly important contacts 
with the Far East; these were pioneered 
by the Portuguese navigators and the Span- 
ish conquistadores. On their heels came 
the Dutch, English and French. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were tur- 
bulent times in the staking out of the great 
empires of colonization in the West and of 
commercial exploitation in the East. It 
was this latter motive that brought the 
West into conflict with the Chinese Empire. 

It was not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, that the partitioning of the 
world on the one hand and the develop- 
ment of international commerce on the 
other drove Western nations into open hos- 
tility with China as to the future of the 
Pacific East. The multiplication of trade 
rivals and the breakdown of commercial 
monopolies underwritten by the State pre- 
cipitated the collision. So by the 1830s 
it was simply a question of time as to when 
there was to be a thoroughgoing revision 
of the relations between this part of the 
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Orient and the commercial powers of the 
Occident. 


BriTIsH VANGUARD IN CHINA 


Great Britain became the central figure 
in the forcing of a legal basis for rela- 
tions between China and the Western 
World. Big business of that day found it 
necessary to regularize the conditions un- 
der which commercial enterprise was being 
carried on in one corner of the vast do- 
mains of the Emperors of the Middle King- 
dom. Naturally the British were in the 
commercial vanguard of nations proposing 
to put to the test the Chinese conceptions 
of international relations. They had be- 
come a drag on a prosperous trade of the 
utmost importance to East India companies 
and Yankee clippers; they marshaled prej- 
udice and isolation for China against the 
economic intrusion of alien interests that 
had circled the globe. 

Obviously behind the immediate and 
precipitating causes of the so-called first 
foreign war of 1839-42 was the Western 
idea of world-wide development. The 
pattern of European national society, pred- 
icated upon the equality of nations, came 
into conflict with the Oriental isolation 
of a great State which admitted no equals. 
The intercourse of the latter had been con- 
fined, historically speaking, to a narrow 
circle of satellites. The Western nations, 
headed by Great Britain, thus proposed to 
bring China along with the rest of the East 
willingly or unwillingly into the broaden- 
ing international currents of the nineteenth 
century. Observe that over against what 
comes perilously close to a European doc- 
trine of “eminent domain” in the expan- 
sion of their exploitation, the Chinese as- 
serted the right of Oriental peoples—of 
course, thinking only of themselves—to 
live in practical seclusion. Whatever in- 
tercourse had to be tolerated with these 
“outer barbarians” was based upon the 
ingrained Oriental concept of the essential 
inequality of States. Reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, the West purposed to bring 
the entire world into an international life 
built upon European precedents; in its 
pioneer phases, primarily political in its 
implications, but more latterly predomi- 
nantly industrial. By way of contrast, the 


‘East, through the mouth of China, char- 


acteristically asserted the ancient notion of 


relations between peoples summed up by Som 


suzerain and vassals. oe 
China was worsted in the struggle en- 


suing, the treaty relations today in ques» 


tion being forced upon her. Two series 
of conventions eventuated, the first being 
a charter of Western liberties in the East 
and the second the full development of 
the alien rights so acquired. The pioneer- 
ing group of treaties dating back to the 
conclusion of the first foreign war thus 
set up a rudimentary statement of the con- 
ditions which henceforth governed China 
in her contacts with the West, conditions 
signed and sealed with the full military 
panoply of European diplomacy. The sec- 


ond group speedily followed in the mid-— 


century, marking the conclusion of the 
second foreign war of 1857-60. Though 
Great Britain had borne the onus of the 
first struggle, the French in exasperation 
joined the succeeding efforts to consoli- 
date the gains of Western statecraft. The 


United States and several other countries — 


once again became the beneficiaries of this 
forward policy in East Asia. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century 
the old Middle Kingdom had thus been 
forced into relations which she had done 
everything to repel. The outcome was 
the disruption of her medieval ideas of 
feudal supremacy, her “vassals” . being 
torn from her by nations alien to the East 
or setting themselves up in a precarious 
state of independence. Over against this 
the Western powers, inspired in the large 
by commercial self-interest, built up a 
set of rights in China which were to be 
revolutionized by the new conditions mani- 
festing themselves in the ensuing fifty 
years. For China it meant eventually the 
first step toward full membership in the 
family of nations. But to the West it im- 
plied more immediately the opening up of 
the last part of the world to challenge the 
drive of the European State system and 
the conquering economics of Western in- 
dustrialism. 

Every nation establishing “treaty rela. 
tions” with China exacting a definite com- 
mitment from the Chinese Government as 
to the rights of such foreigners to enjoy 
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privileges of jurisdiction, resi- 


native control becomes one I 
_ of the “treaty powers.”’ After 
_ the first foreign war the coun- 
_ tries whose nationals and their 
_ property were so privileged 

included Great Britain, the 


revised their original treaties; 
while the newcomers included 
_ Germany, Denmark, the Neth- 


sequently Austria - Hungary 
~. concluded a convention with 


_ China in 1869; Japan a gen- @ et eS 
eral treaty in 1872, with the LY, Ge 
specific stipulation of extra- ye \ 


_ territoriality in 1896; Peru in i 
(1874; Brazil in 1881, and |% XY) 
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dence and trade free from 


United States, France, Russia, 
Norway and Sweden. Addi- 
tions to this list of nations 
came at the close of the sec- 
ond foreign war. The initial 
group of treaty powers then- 


erlands, Belgium and Italy 
between 1861 and 1865. Sub- 


Portugal in 1887. The last 
group of accessions to the 
ranks of the treaty powers 
came at the end of the cen- 
tury—the Congo Free State in 
1898 and Mexico in the year 
following, with Sweden in 


as 


1908, Chile in 1915, and Switzerland in 


1918, marking the decline of these prac- 
tices. 

Indeed, an examination of the Sino-Swiss 
convention reveals the beginnings of a new 
policy toward foreigners. It contained a 
statement making the Swiss privileges of 
extraterritoriality provisional, the agree- 
ment specifically providing for the abro- 
gation of such rights when the other powers 
surrendered them. This was reinforced by 
the post-war development of what histo- 
rians will call China’s “rights recovery 
movement.” Upon the entrance of China 
into the World War on the side of the Al- 
lies, German and Austro-Hungarian privi- 
leges, of course, were canceled; the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations placed 
the ex-enemy subjects under Chinese law 
and jurisdiction within China’s sovereignty. 
Coupled with the defection of the Soviet 
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Map and diagram indicating how China is hedged around 
by foreign interests, drawn by the author to illustrate his 


article on the subject 


Government from the ranks of the treaty 
powers, this was the first breach in the 
universal privileges enjoyed by the West 
in this part of the East for the better part 
of a century of intercourse. . 

All the later treaties between China and 
the powers were of a pattern—namely, the 
Treaty of Tientsin, signed by China and 
Britain on Jan. 26, 1858. Substan- 
tially they fall into the category of treaties 
of friendship, commerce and _ navigation. 
But in practice they are the foundations of 
the present-day difficulties. The course of 
time has made them the “legacies of the 
past” in the minds of Chinese statesmen to- . 
day. Judged by their times these charters 
of Western interests represented an honest 
endeavor to establish what seemed to both 
parties to the negotiations an equitable 
basis of relations. Though the provisions 
were fair enough in themselves, the pres- 
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sure exerted by Western Foreign Offices 
speedily extended them. The results were 
greatly to China’s disadvantage, largely by 
reason of her lack of experience in diplo- 
macy. Vastly more important, no one 
could foresee the tremendous development 
of intricate relationships marking present- 
day world life. Herein lies the root of 
China’s contemporary international diffi- 
culties. These treaties were conceived un- 
der nineteenth century conditions, but 
they are still being applied in the circum- 
stances of the twentieth century. Not- 
withstanding the peace conference and the 
Washington Disarmament Conference, 
which toyed with Chinese aspirations, we 
have been working with obsolescent no- 
tions of international control. 
Foremost in the problem 1s the diplo- 
matic unanimity marking the policy of the 
powers themselves. Until the World War 
this brought the united forces of world 
politics to bear upon China in outstanding 
matters of policy and when questions 
arose over the interpretation of treaty 
rights, the protection of vested interests, 
and not infrequently their extension 
under a dubious line of argument. 
It constituted a complete circle of for- 
eign nations about China, constricting 
her freedom of action to the point of im- 
potence. The effectiveness of this con- 
certed action rests primarily upon what 
diplomats know as the most-favored-nation 
clause. Of course there is nothing peculiar 
in its application to China. The proviso 
is employed universally to prevent discrim- 
inations in favor of one State being de- 
nied other nations by the granting country. 
It is the legal basis for all claims to equal- 
ity of opportunity in the modern world. 
But the automatic extension of concessions 
to all treaty powers, whether freely granted 
by China or given under compulsion, has 
resulted in the piling up of limitations on 
China’s freedom of action. China is thus 
unable to lighten the burden of treaty 
provisions except by the unanimous assent 
of the foreign nations. Although it is true 
the older unilateral, or one-sided, and 
unconditional form has been abandoned, 
China has lost her bargaining power. The 
more objectionable aspect of the situation 
is the invidious use of the most-favored- 
nation clause by the treaty powers. Within 


the strict limits of normal intercourse, it is _ 

fair in the legal sense of the word. In the 
Far East, unfortunately, it has been ex- 
tended to non-economic objects of a dis- — 
tinctly political character, as well as be- | 
coming tantamount to an invasion of the 
internal affairs of a State. ae 

Turning to extraterritoriality, we find 
the clear legal recognition of the diverg- 
ence between European and Chinese cus- 
tom in dealing with the individual. Origi- 
nally extraterritoriality was a fair way out 
of difficulties arising from the unwelcome — 
presence of foreigners in the Far East. 
The Chinese, not being desirous of having 
more to do with these aliens than was 
necessary, readily acceded to the proposi- _ 
tion that each nation should be responsi- 
ble for the conduct of its own nationals. 
The Westerners, finding in China’s law and 
administration a spirit utterly foreign to 
nineteenth century European notions of 
justice, were naturally reluctant to submit 
their persons and interests to Chinese juris- 
diction. So long as the foreigners were | 
few in numbers, possessed of relatively 
small interests and resident in only a hand- 
ful of Chinese centres, the arrangement 
was not without its advantages to both par- 
ties. Under the startling expansion of 
foreign interests, however, it constitutes 
a veritable imperium in imperio. This 
inroad into China’s territorial jurisdiction 
began with small commercial interests at 
her sea gates; it has developed to cover 
half a hundred cities, stretching 1,500 
miles into the interior, with the literal - 
transplanting of foreign factories to the 
heart of China exempt from Chinese law 
and supervision. 

Consequently there have expanded un- 
der the aegis of extraterritoriality, in com- 
bination with other convention-guaranteed 
privileges enjoyed by the foreign interests, 
cosmopolitan communities that are monu- 
ments to the enterprise of the West. Of 
the forty-nine Chinese cities opened to for- 
eign residence and trade, all but two were 
the result of China’s treaty-obligated ac- 
tion. Besides these commercial centres, 
China, seeing the handwriting on the wall 
since the 1900s, has declared open to inter- 
national trade thirty-four other places; and 
twenty-nine “ports of call,” comprising the 
Yangtze and West River “stages,” permit 
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limited foreign traffic, although denying 


alien residence. In the original five “treaty 


_ ports” the nationalities chiefly interested 


each staked out its own “settlement” or 


“concession,” within which such foreigners 


‘to national lines. 


have four. 
- trol over two, as have the Germans, and 


‘diction. 


resided and carried on their enterprises 


under the privilege of extraterritorial- 
ity. The United States early abandoned 


such exclusive municipal areas; and lat- 
terly the practice has been to throw open 
general foreign settlements without regard 
The British head the list 


of such municipalities, administering eight 


_ under their own exclusive jurisdiction; the 


Japanese follow with six, and the French 
The Russians have lost con- 


the disrupted Habsburg Empire its single 
one. Of the twenty-three special areas 


controlled by a single foreign power, five 


thus have been recovered for Chinese juris- 
In addition, there are thirteen 
“international” settlements, or foreign 
quarters, some of which are more or less 
under foreign control. Thus China has 
tolerated some thirty-six different areas 
exclusively for alien residence, all but five 


_of which remain today. True, they have 


been object lessons in many instances for 
Chinese municipal modernization, with 
their sanitation, public utilities; paved 
streets and all the other signs of Western 
progress in a material way. Against this 
credit side we must remember that here 


came foreign industrial exploitation, with 


its recent train of labor troubles and anti- 
foreign agitation, on a scale never con- 


‘templated at the initiation of treaty rela- 


tions. 

The question of the grip of the treaty 
powers on Chinese fiscal autonomy is per- 
haps next in importance. Inasmuch as the 
exactions of the early nineteenth century 
Chinese officials had been a fruitful source 
of difficulties between foreigners and the 
Middle Kingdom, the first treaties pro- 
vided tariff duties written into the inter- 
national agreements. These customs du- 
ties being fixed by convention, China has 
not been free to change them except by the 
consent of the treaty powers. In a world 
of changing values and national circum- 
stances China has found the “conven- 
tional tariff” to be one of her most costly 
concessions to the foreigner. Not only has 
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the preponderance of alien commercial in- 
terests been thrown against any endeavors 
to gain the revisions to which China has 
been entitled, but anything like a protec- 
tive tariff policy has been out of the ques- 
tion for native industry, preventing much 
potential competition with Western indus. 
try. In a word, the key to Chinese com. 
mercial policy is in foreign hands—those 
of the treaty powers. 

Until recently China’s 7,000 miles of 
railway, built predominantly under con. 
cessions to foreign interests, not infre- 


-quently implied extraterritorial zones. To- 


gether with financial diplomacy, these 
railways and banks constituted the chief 
means of imperialistic penetration, the re-. 
gional monopoly of Chinese development 
and the framework of “spheres of influ- 
ence.” The Russians, Germans and Japa- 
nese have stood out as the principal expo- 
nents of this linking of economic develop- 
ment and political objectives. 

_ Then again, the treaty powers each main- 
tained, as their interests dictated, their own 
postal facilities on Chinese soil. Not only 
did they interfere with the administrative 
entity of the Chinese Government, but, as 
experience with Japanese facilities proved, 
they also became channels for illicit trade. 
Offenses ranging from systematic evasions 
of the Chinese tariff of a wholesale char- 
acter in commercial transactions to con- 
nivance with the narcotic traffic marked 
the heyday of Western privilege. The 
curtailment of these abuses is a post-war 
story. In. the field of radio communica- 
tions, foreign wireless stations have been 
established in China heretofore outside 
Chinese jurisdiction through the operation 
of extraterritoriality. The question of who 
“owns” the air under the present tangle 
of agreements is one of the vital questions 
between China and rival wireless compa- 
nies under the protection of Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States. The treaty- 
protected foreign penetration extends also 
to a press, English-language papers of va- 
rious national ownership predominant, and 
nation-wide education. Here the mission- 
ary interests, enjoying the full fruits of a 
policy of diplomatic intervention and 
treaty protection, play a vast réle in the 
conflict of cultures behind the front lines 
of commercial and diplomatic forces. 
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Finally, apart from the diplomatic, legal, 
economic and intellectual interests, there 
-remains the question of armed foreign 
forces on Chinese soil. Western force is 
exemplified in China by four types—the 
legation guards maintained, with garri- 
soned communications from Peking to the 
sea, under the provisions of the Boxer 
protocol of 1901; other regular forces of 
individual powers more or less constantly 
located in Chinese territory; the local corps 
of foreign volunteers; and, patrolling the 
coasts and inland waterways, flotillas of 
light craft. Under the first category, there 
are maintained roundly 1,000 troops of the 
treaty powers in the legation quarter of 


Peking, and 4,000 more are strategically 


distributed at points assuring command of 
the Peking-Tientsin and Tientsin-Mukden 


sections of the North China railways to 


the sea. The nationalities include Ameri- 
can, British, French, Italian and Japanese 
forces, distributed as permanent garrisons. 
Leaseholds alienated to various powers 
during the “battle of concessions” formerly 
were all garrisoned by their alien tenants, 
and the special position of Japan in Man- 
churia still is marked by railway guards 
and garrisons, based on the reversion to 
Japan of the older Russian treaty rights, 
after the war of 1904-5. Thus a Japanese 
army division normally is stationed in 
South Manchuria, while sixteen independ- 
ent battalions of railway guards, each unit 
numbering over 600 rank and file, can be 
maintained under the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth. ‘The local corps are best exem- 
plified by the Shanghai Volunteer Corps 
as a kind of international municipal mili- 
tia, numbering some 1,500 men of all arms. 
The naval flotillas are alien patrols pene- 
trating the heart of China. Although light 
craft are used, for example, for the coasts 
-and more accessible parts of the Yangtze 
and West rivers, some of the powers have 
built special shallow-draft gunboats for 
the upper reaches that have never—and can 
never—leave Chinese waters. They are 
maintained in the interest of foreigners as 
a naval force, evidencing the high degree 
of international cooperation among rivals 
in the “opening up” of China. 

The ramifications of China’s treaties 
with the powers affect vitally all her na- 
tional problems. Put statistically, China is 


a party to 139 different treaties, negotiated — 
with twenty-three different nations. The 
greater number have been entered into with ~ 
Great Britain, Japan, Russia, France and 
the United States. Certain of these treaties 
have been superseded by subsequent ne- 
gotiations or have lapsed because of — 
changed international conditions. Further, 
among the powers themselves, there have ae 
been negotiated a number of undertakings 
in the form of treaties, agreements and ex- 
changes of notes affecting their stakes in 
China. The total of such commitments 
exceeds thirty, Great Britain, Japan and 
Russia having the most completely defined 
their interlockings, yet fundamentally an- 
tagonistic, interests. To this must be added, 
perhaps, half a dozen general diplomatic 
transactions—the Boxer protocol, the open 


door undertakings, the peace treaties and 


the Far Faster, acts of the Washington — 
Conference—widely adhered to and bear- — 
ing directly upon the destiny of China. 


It is this network of treaties to which 


China may or may not be a signatory that _ 
today is figuring so largely in the Far 
Eastern crisis. China is bent upon clear- 
ing the boards of all “unequal” treaties to 
which she is a party. The rising tide of 
Chinese nationalism is challenging each — 
and every treaty or clause in a treaty that | 
presents an intrinsically abnormal relation- 
ship between China and the outside world. 
Already revision has gone further than the 
world at large realizes. The drift toward 
the partition of the former Middle King- 
dom, so far as most of the great powers are 
concerned, has been checked. The Washing- 
ton Conference set up a series of self-de- 
nying ordinances, going far to prevent a 
new “battle of concessions” among the prin- 
cipal alien stake holders—the weak fac: 
tors, however, lying in Soviet Russia out- 
side the circle of treaty powers and Japan 
inside. Thus the Far Eastern phases of the 
conference of Washington definitely ended 
certain abuses, while’ foreshadowing the 
readjustment of. others even more far- 
reaching in their effects on the evolution 
of eevad 

1. The “Nine-Power Treaty,” dealing 
with the integrity of China, struck at the 
roots of the imperialistic spoliation of a 


century in pledging the open door policy. 


in the widest sense of the word; 
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The Bund, Shanghai { 


-2. Resolution 6 provided for the with- 
drawal of armed forces not authorized by 
~ treaty; 

3. Resolution 5, calling for the abandon- 
ment of alien postal services on Chinese 
soil, resulted in the closing of such for- 
eign agencies of communication; 

4. Resolutions 7 and 8 dealt with the 
radio problems and railways, respectively, 
the intent being to facilitate China’s as- 
sertion of full sovereignty; 

5. Outside the conference proper, the 
way was paved for the retrocession to 
China of certain menacing leaseholds in 
foreign hands—notably, Japan surrender- 
ing title to the ex-German holding in Shan- 
tung, though retaining her Manchurian 
rights, and leading to British declarations 
as to the abandonment of Wei-hai-wei; 

6. Finally, the correction of the tariff 
situation and extraterritoriality were pro- 
vided for in the special convention on Chi- 
nese tariff reform and through Resolution 
4 dealing with extraterritorial jurisdiction, 
making possible the present parleys in 
Peking. Though France blocked the cus- 
toms conference, using it as a diplomatic 
club in dealing with an entirely extraneous 
issue until the latter part of 1925, China 


herself was obliged by the tragic circum- 
stances of her internal disorder to request 
the postponement of the investigation of 
extraterritoriality only now just under way. 

In common with most Western peoples: 
today, the Chinese are much more keenly 
alive to what seem infringements upon 
their “rights” than to the necessity of dis- 
charging their “obligations” or “duties” 
to international society. As a matter of 
fact, Chinese statesmen have done exceed- 
ingly well in saddling Western diplomacy 
with the full onus of their own blundering 
in dealing with internal conditions funda- 
mental to the whole problem. Granted that 
the possibility that the results of the Pe- 
king parleys now in session will clear the 
international boards, perhaps the real test 
of Chinese statesmanship is just looming. 
That is, the reconstruction of China from 
within, the consolidation of political power 
under a central authority that can hold 
relentlessly the diplomatic gains with the 
grasp of able leadership. Young China 
has become a convert to the Western dogma 
of the equality of States in the European- 
made society of our times; but the Chinese 
have yet to recognize that it implies stable 
government within as the condition prece- 
dent to full equality without. 


Canada a New Eldorado — 


By J. MURRAY CLARK 


A leader of the Canadian bar and King’s Counsel; author of works on mining law 
and finance 


the record of Canada’s gold output 

from 1900 to 1924, for these figures 
covering a quarter century are of the great- 
est interest: 


Bi way of preface let me set forth 


Year Fine Ounces 
WOOO Rea eek outes ee $27,908,153 1,350,057 
OOD ects 555s cleats 24,128,503 1,167,216 
HOOD Ms cckre eect er 21,336,667 1,032,161 
NOUS Fie se ess 18,843,590 911,539 
KO) 07 er Pee 16,462,517 796,374 
LOWS eee oes: 14,159,195 684,951 
WOO GSS Secs ae ors 11,502,120 556,415 
NG Operas ats a se aces 8,382,780 405,917 
MOOG artes toe. 5 erie 9,842,105 476,112 
OOO eles wicilons 9,382,230 453,865 
TOMO ete Secucksce<eeie 10,205,835 493,707 
MONS rer cteteaar agit > 9,781,077 473,159 
ONO nle cad vocescie'e 12,648,794 611,885 
TOUS rit ne Niel 16,598,923 802,973 
LE Rea Aare ere 15,983,007 773,178 
LOS akc te fone Sees 18,977,901 918,056 
A QUO Assen cae steers 19,234,976 930,492 
NOU ey erst oat tate 2 15,272,992 738,831 
LOT OAD ia oe soe 14,463,689 699,681 
ONO SORES Seek lac 15,850,423 766,764 
HISD DRO A Sie eeeees 15,814,098 765,007 
1 ea one eter aan a 19,148,920 926,329 

Losi LOD BAN See em ree 26,116,050 1,263,364 
LODO e tec eis G0 25,495,421 1,233,341 ~ 
OD A ees tte: secs: at 5 31,345,941 1,516,360 


- J. M. Keynes, in his recent book, says 
with regard to the production of gold: “A 
quarter of a century has passed since the 
discovery of an important deposit.” 

L. D. Huntoon, the eminent engineer, 
formerly head of the Mining Department 
at Yale University, in his paper read be- 
fore the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, said that Canada 
would surpass the United States in gold 
production in 1928. 

When acting as Chairman of the meeting 
of the Royal Society of Arts in London, 
England, to consider a paper on the 
“Wealth of the Pre-Cambrian in Canada,” 
Sir Richard Redmayne, formerly President 
of the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
was reported to have spoken as follows: 


“The greatest source of gold at the present" 
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fe is formed by the blanket deposits of 
the Rand. Looking to the future, I think | 
there is little doubt from the indications — 


which are forthcoming, and from what Dr. 
Corless has said, that the centre of gravity, 
so far as the gold production of the world 


is concerned, will shift, not slowly but | 


rapidly, to Canada.” 


As the gold mines of Canada, upon. 


which the statements of Redmayne and 
Huntoon are based, were all discovered 


within the last twenty-five years, it is ob- — 


vious that there is a direct contradiction 
between Mr. Keynes and these great au- 
thorities on gold mining. It seems neces- 
sary, therefore, to’ ascertain wherein the 
truth lies. Mr. Keynes uses the word “im- 
portant.” Since the World War we talk in 
billions, but one can say that a mining 
company which adds $1,000,000 worth of 
gold to the world’s supply must have an 
“important” gold deposit. Applying this 
test to the latest Ontario Government re- 
turns, it is found that at least five mines 
in the Porcupine district and five in the 
Kirkland Lake district each produced over 
$1,000,000 worth of gold before Dec. 31, 
1924, and therefore each of these ten must 
have an “important” gold deposit. Each 
of these gold deposits was discovered in 
the fast quarter of a century. Mr. Lewin 
in his excellent book, “The Resources of 


the Empire and Their Development,” in the © 


Royal Colonial Institute series, correctly 
states that the Porcupine district was dis- 
covered in 1909, although an isolated dis- 
covery had been reported in 1908. The 


Kirkland Lake district, also in the Province — 


of Ontario, was discovered later. 

The Hollinger Company has produced 
over $90,000,000 of gold and, while build- 
ing up large cash reserves and blocking 
out enormous ore deposits, has divided 
over $25,000,000 in dividends. On June 
17, 1925, the dividend rate was increased 
60 per cent., that is, from 13 per cent. to 
20.8 per cent. This was based on an in- 
crease of production of 75 per cent., but it 
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was explained that part of the profits 
would be used to carry out the settled pol- 
icy of the company to increase its produc- 
tion from 5,500 tons per day to 8,000 tons 
per day. Surely a company with such a 
record must have an “important” gold 
deposit. : 

_ The Porcupine district to Dec. 31, 1924, 
produced over $136,000,000 of gold, of 
which over $130,000,000 was produced 
by the three leading mines of the district— 
the Hollinger, the Dome and the McIntyre. 
Jn 1924 these three mines produced over 
$21,000,000, over double the total produc- 
tion of the whole Porcupine dis rict in 
1920. The Hollinger alone is producing 
twice as much gold as the largest gold 
mine in the United States and more than 
the Golden State of California.- The pres- 
ent rate of production of gold in the Por- 
cupine district exceeds the production of a 
vear ago, and the production of the Kirk- 
land Lake district is now more than double 
what it was a year ago. 


~Ricuw Stores oF PRE-CAMBRIAN SHIELD 


In the Porcupine district profitable gold 
cre has been proved to exist at a depth of 
3.000 feet, and in the Kirkland Lake dis- 
trict at a depth of about 2,000 feet. Both 
districts are in the great Pre-Cambrian 
shield (of Hudson Bay). In his mem- 
orandum prepared for the British Associa- 
tion Dr. W. H. Collins of the Canadian 
Geological Survey states that the Canadian 
portion of this shield has an estimated area 
of 1,825,000 square miles, or slightly more 
than half of the entire country, and that 
the United States has 90,000 square miles, 
that is, less than 5 per cent. When it is 
remembered what mighty industries were 
built up in the United States, especially in 
the quadrilateral bounded on the east by 
Boston and Baltimore and on the west by 
Chicago and St. Louis (including such 
famous cities’as Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Detroit), by the vigorous and 
businesslike development of the 5 per cent. 
in the United States, one can picture the 
future in store for Canada when the 95 per 
cent. on the Canadian side is fully devel- 
oped. The time is not far distant when 
Canadians will begin to realize what a rich 
heritage has been entrusted to them. 
Meantime, by the development of a few 


small parts of the fringe of this Pre-Cam- 
brian shield, Canada has already achieved 
the first place among the countries of the — 
world in the production of nickel, the third 
in the production of silver and the third in 
the production of gold. That Canada will . 
aitain the second place in 1928, as pre- 
dicted by Mr. Huntoon, has been made 
reasonably certain by the recent develop- 
ments. His prophecy has resulted already 
in the investment of a considerable amount 
of capital in the Canadian gold mining 
industry and has thus contributed to the 
bringing about of its own fulfillment. As 
appears in the address by Mr. S. R. Par- 
sons on Wembley, reported in the Empire 
Club Speeches, 1924, Mr. Huntoon’s pre- 
diction was read: at Wembley, where it 
made a profound and lasting impression. — 
One of our great leaders stated that Mr. 
Huntoon has rendered service to the British. 
Empire. 

In one of the financial papers it was 
pointed out that the most important dis-— 
covery of gold in 1923 was made in Que- 
hec a few miles east of the Ontario boun- 
dary, and that the most important discovery 
in 1924 was made in Manitoba a few miles 
west of the western boundary of Ontario. — 
Developments on both the properties on 
which these discoveries were made are re- 
ported to be eminently satisfactory. Both 
are in the Pre-Cambrian. The significance 
of these discoveries can be understood if 
it is remembered that between these boun- 
daries lie over 1,000 miles of the Pre- 
Cambrian. At page 2 of the Ontario De- 
partment of Mines Report for 1921, pre- 
pared by Percy E. Hopkins, to describe the 
Ontario gold deposits, their character, dis- 
tribution and productiveness, there is a 
remarkable map showing that in Ontario 
there are twenty-two “Lode Gold Areas” 
besides the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake 
districts, all in the Pre-Cambrian. Some 
of these “Lode Gold Areas” are in Western 
Ontario and fully 1,000 miles from North- 
western Quebec, where important develop- 
ments are taking place. 

The Pre-Cambrian shield extends right 
across Ontario and northeasterly into the 
Province of Quebec. It extends right 
through the Province of Manitoba into 
‘Northern Saskatchewan. Much valuable 
work as to the genesis of ores in the Pre- 
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Cambrian was done by the late Professor 
W. G. Miller, giving him an international 
reputation as a great man of science. He 
has been worthily succeeded as President 
of the Geological Section of the British As- 
sociation by Dr. W. A. Parkes, Professor 
of Geology in the University of Toronto 
and President of the Royal Society of 
Canada. On July 27 last Professor Parkes 
gave an admirable address before the Royal 
Society of Arts in London, England, on the 
mineral wealth of Northern Ontario. In 
the course of this address he gave an excel- 
lent description of the Pre-Cambrian. Dr. 
C. V, Corless, who has had over twenty 
years’ experience of the Pre-Cambrian as a 
successful engineer, has contributed on the 
economic value of the Pre-Cambrian sev- 
eral valuable papers, which are being more 
and more studied, not only in Canada but 
‘in the United States and Great Britain. 
_ The work of the last five years has 
proved that Sir William Logan, F. R. S., 
was right in stating there were “vast stores” 
of mineral in Canada. The Canada of 
which he spoke was the late Province of 
Canada, consisting of Lower Canada, now 
Quebec, and Upper Canada, now Ontario. 
His brilliant feat at the Exhibition of 1851 
in London, England, was sufficiently de- 
scribed in the article on “The Leaders of 
Research in Canada,” in the April, 1924, 
number of Current History. The late 


Professor W. G. Miller cherished the 
desire to have Logan properly honored, 
and Dr. Parkes, his successor as President 
of the Geological Section of the British 
Association, has expressed the determina- 
tion to have this wish of the. great Miller 
carried out. In his notable address above 
referred to Professor Parkes demonstrated 
that Logan was not only the father of Ca- 
nadian geology but also the father of 
the Canadian mining industry. United 


States friends, competent to form an opin- 


ion on the subject, have expressed the view 


that he should be honored as the father — 
Queen Victoria - 


cf American geology. 
knighted him, as her predecessor had 
knighted Sir Isaac Newton. The Royal 
Society elected him a Fellow and he was 
the first native-born Canadian to be so 
honored. Until recently his memory has 


been strangely neglected. The splendid 


park, formerly known as the Logan Park, 
which he generously donated to his native 
city of Montreal, is now known as La Fon- 


taine Park. One therefore rejoices at the 


prospect that this great man of science, one 


ef the greatest this continent has yet pro- 


duced, will shortly be honored, not only in 


London, England, but also in New York | 


and Washington. . 

In 1924 Canada produced over $31,000,- 
000 of gold, of which Ontario accounted 
for over $25,000,000. All the other Provy- 


Canadian Government grain elevator at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
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inces produced a little less than $6,000,000, 
of which the great mineral Province of 
British Columbia produced much more 
than half. The brilliant description of 
the mineral resources of the coast range of 
British Columbia by Dr. Charles Carroll 
has been so often quoted and republished 
that it need not be repeated here. Some 
of the recent developments in British Co- 
lumbia, especially in the Portland Canal 
district, are very encouraging. Certainly 
several of the mineral deposits discovered 
in this Province in the last twenty-five 
years can properly be described as “im- 
portant.” 

The two most serious obstacles to the 
development of gold mining in British Co- 
lumbia are excessive taxation and lack of 
transportation. As soon as these difficul- 
ties are remedied a marked increase in the 
production of gold in British Columbia 
may be reasonably expected. 

Nova Scotia in the year ended Sept. 30, 
1924, produced 750 ounces of gold from 
1,779 tons of rock crushed. So late as 
1908, DeLauney, in dealing with Canada, 
gave as the possible sources of gold the 
Yukon, British Columbia and Nova Scotia, 
thereby excluding Ontario, which in 1924 
produced more than four times as much 
gold as the Yukon, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia combined. This exclusion of 
- Ontario was no doubt based on the theory 
formerly promulgated that gold could not 
exist in Ontario in paying quantities, that 
it was “geologically impossible.” It was 
admitted that there might be some pockets, 
but it was insisted they could be of no com- 
mercial importance. In a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by the Toronto Board of 
Trade on “Some Economic Needs of the 
Dominion of Canada,” it was stated that 
“for many years the theory was authorita- 
tively held that all the mineral formation 
of Northern Ontario had been swept away 
by glacial action, leaving only small pock- 
ets of no mineral value. It was also laid 
down as a law of nature that the gold con- 
tent of gold ore necessarily decreased with 
depth. This theory has been disproved.” 

But though this theory has been dis- 
proved, it is still firmly held in many in- 
fluential quarters, especially in England. 
One of the consequences of this was that 


in December, 1922, British investors owned | 
only 2.8 per cent. of the ‘holdings in the 
gold mines of Canada. The Ontario Minis- 
ter of Mines stated that this proportion — 
had increased to 3.5 per cent., and at Wem- 
bley it was stated that the proportion was 
4.5 per cent. Since 1922 the proportion 
has increased, but it is certain that the pro- 
portion is still less than 5 per cent. 


Early in the century Lord Haldane com- 


plained of “defective technological train- 
ing” in England, but certainly this does not 
now persist. Sir Thomas Holland, F. R. 
S., head of the Imperial College of Tech- 
nology in London, certainly knows the Pre- 
Cambrian in Canada as well as in India, 
and at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion he delivered a powerful vindication of 
Logan. . : 

This theory certainly delayed the devel- 
opment of the gold mining industry in On- 
tario. Another cause of delay was the 
constitutional dispute as to certain territory — 
in Western Ontario. This dispute involved 
many difficult questions as to the Indian 
title and as to the royal prerogative in 
regard to the precious metals. Before these 
disputes were settled and when the Federal 
authorities held that the disputed territory 
belonged to Manitoba instead of Ontario, 
the Dominion authorities issued patents 
granting certain lands, which, the court 
held, belonged to Ontario. These Do- 
minion patents were declared void and set 
aside, but the British investors complained 
that they should not be expected to under- 
siand the difference between Dominion and 
Provincial jurisdiction. 

It is interesting to note that the law laid 
down by the Justices of Queen Elizabeth 
in the Duke of Northumberland’s case was 
held to be the law of the Province of On- 
tario. All these difficulties were finally 
settled by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, so that there is now no 
reason why gold production in Ontario 
should not proceed with ever increasing 
momentum for many years. Only part of 
the Pre-Cambrian is in Ontario, and it 
will take centuries to develop the whole 
ef it. Considering its resources and also 
the resources of British Columbia and the 
Yukon, it seems reasonably certain that the 
gold mining industry of Canada will have 
a prosperous future. 
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Medical Science in New Conquests. 
of Disease 2s 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Managing Editor, Science Service, Washington 


area of scientific research - exists 


N° more fascinating and intriguing 


than that in which the physician, 


bacteriologist, physiologist, pharmacolo- 
2 5 ie y Ake . . ik * - 

gist, surgeon, and chemist join in fighting 
disease. The accomplishments of -these 


scientists often seem to have a more direct 


and immediate application to the human 


being than research in other Jines of | 


science; man is continually interested in 
himself and his health. One by one many 
diseases are being controlled. It is true 
that cancer, tuberculosis and other mal- 
adies less dreaded are still unconquered, 
but nearly every month brings reports of 
important steps toward better understand- 
ing of some of the diseases that are still 
not under man’s potential control. 
Whooping cough, considered one of the 
minor illnesses by many laymen, is never- 
theless a real menace to the well-being of 
the race, especially those of the pre-school 
age. Blood analysis is the latest method 
of attacking this disease. Dr. C. F. 


’ Powers of the Yale Medical School has as- 


certained by chemical examination that the 
calcium content of the blood of patients 
suffering from severe cases of whooping 
cough is very low. This he remedies by 
administering calcium chloride. He also 
advocates applications of radiant energy 
or X-rays for what he calls the electrical 
hyperirritability of the nerves or convul- 
sions. These are measures for bad cases 
that are complicated by a previous condi- 
tion of rickets, but even for children with 
the more moderate form of the disease 
without complications, Dr. Powers  rec- 
ommends X-rays. Ether is occasionally 
resorted to to quiet the more violent 
paroxysms, while for all degrees of whoop- 
ing cough the best all-round remedy is 
cod liver oil, because it helps build up 
against the condition of malnutrition that 
often persists till long after the last final 
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whoop. Dr. J. C. Regan and Dr. A. V. 
Tolstoouhov of Brooklyn have found in 
making chemical analyses of the blood of 
whooping cough patients that the hydro- 
gen ion concentration, that is; the acidity 
of the blood, is greatly lessened in propor- 
tion to the severity of the disease. They 
also noted a considerable decrease in the 
amount of phosphorus. Exactly what use 
can be made of the knowledge of these in- 
teresting changes is not yet determined. 
Physicians who specialize in the disease of 
children use a blood test in diagnosing 
doubtful cases. It consists of counting the 
number of white blood cells which increase 
greatly if whooping cough is really pres- 
ent. It is not certain, but is often of great 
assistance when considered in connection 
with other symptoms, for it is very im- 
portant to keep even the mild cases isolated 
so that they may not infect other children. 


Heatinc Broken Bones 


Broken bones can be cured through the 
use of a new glandular extract that has al- 
ready proved its usefulness in curing 
tetany. This is the information from Japan, 
where experiments have been in progress 
with the hormone of the varathyroids that 
was isolated last year by Professor J. B. 
Collip of the University of Alberta, Ed,- 
monton, Canada. Professor Collip ob- 
tained from the parathyroid glands a hor- 
mone or extract which, when injected or 
given by the mouth, causes the amounts 
both of calcium and phosphate in the blood 
serum to rise. “The parathyroids are four 
very small glands in the neck which lie 
near the thyroid gland or are embedded in 
it. His discovery was applied successfully 
to the cure of tetany, a somewhat rare dis- 
ease usually found in children, and char- 
acterized by peculiar spasms. A much 
wider utility for it is foreshadowed by the 


- “taken from the blood for 
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work done subsequently by Dr. Ogawa, in 
the surgical clinic of the Japanese Medical 


Academy of Keijo. As bone is so largely. 


composed of calcium phosphate, a hor- 
mone which raises the amount of this sub- 
stance in the blood might be expected io 
assist in bone formation. Rats with broken 
legs were found to produce twice as much 
new bone when fed with parathyroid 
glands as when not so fed. Bone consists 
largely of calcium phos- 
phate, and after a frac- 
ture fresh quantities of 
this substance must be 


the formation of new 
bone.- The slowness of 
the healing process seems 
to be largely due to the 
very small amounts of 
calcium and phosphorus 


in the blood. 
Sewace TuHat PurIFIEs 


Contaminated river 
water would seem to be 
the last place to expect to 
find an antidote to such 
dangerous’ water - borne 
germs as those of typhoid, 
dysentery, paratyphoid 
and other such ills, but 
from below the sewage 
outlet of any large city 
there can be obtained a mysterious sub- 
stance that not only purifies the flowing 
stream but can be used to treat sufferers 
of the diseases. Dr. Philip B. Hadley of 
the University of Michigan has continued 
work on that intriguing substance, bac- 
teriophage, eater of germs, which d’Her- 
relle, the French-Canadian bacteriologist 
discovered some half-dozen years ago. 
From the sewage filled water of the Huron 
River, Dr. Hadley has obtained this lytic 
principle, as he calls the bacteriophage, 
and with it he has been able to kill deadly 
germs in the test tube and in the human 
body. In time of epidemic the evidence 
seems to show that this substance can be 
used as a prophylactic. In fact, the ad- 
vice to the public in such times of danger 
may be to drink river water carefully 


Harris & Ewing 


VERNON KELLOGG 


Permanent Secretary of the 
National Research Council 


strained to remove bacteria and retain the 
defensive lytic principle. Boiling water as 
recommended now may become obsolete. 
Today in Europe and in South America 
the bacteriophages active against typhoid 
and dysentery are being used in the treat- 
ment and prevention of these diseases. 
America has been slow to make use of 
this puzzling antagonist of bacteria in its 
fight against disease. A controversy has 
arisen as to whether the 
bacteriophage is a living — 
substance or just a chemi- 
cal effect. 
grow and reproduce itself 
like a germ, but the most 
powerful microscopes 
have failed to reveal it, 
and in other: respects it 
does not seem to be a liv- 
ing organism. 


INFLUENZA DANGERS 


The world has been | 
afflicted with an unusual 
amount of influenza and 
pneumonia during the 
last six months. Although 
medical authorities refuse 
to predict an epidemic 
like the one of 1918, they 
admit its possibility. The 
factors that make an in- 
fluenza epidemic a grave 
contingency are its apparently cyclic char- 
acter and the lack of knowledge with re- 
spect to its control. The big influenza epi- 
demics of the past, notably in 1889 and 
1918, have been characterized by recurring 
waves in the succeeding years. After about 
1894, unfortunately, influenza faded out of 
public attention until by 1918 much valu- 
able knowledge acquired in the earlier epi- 
demic had been forgotten. Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan of the National Research Council 
has expressed himself, in a recent address, 
as of the opinion that the present outbreak 
is a secondary wave of this sort. It is dis- 
couraging to learn that years of research 
will probably be necessary to give the 
world information as to the best means of 
combating this potential plague. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Vaughan, another epidemic 
would find the medical profession quite as 
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impotent to deal with it as in 1918. Its 
causative agent is unknown. A vast 


amount of bacteriological work has been 


done on the subject, but medical science 


cannot come to any definite conclusions 
concerning the agent that really produces 
plain unadulterated influenza. The com- 
plications such as bronchitis and pneu- 
monia that frequently follow have ren- 
dered isolation of the organism causing 
primary influenza particularly difficult. 
Various vaccines in use as a safeguard have 
met with nearly as much failure as success. 
The best preventive measure, impractical 
as it sounds, when influenza assumes any 
very serious proportions, is to keep in the 
best physical condition possible, and to 
stay away from crowds. In other words, 
the best way not to get it is to avoid it. 


New Cures ror RICKETS 


New cures have been found for rickets, 
a serious disease of children and young 
animals due to defective bone structure, in 
three substances commonly found in the 
bodies of all animals. They are reported 
by Dr. Andor de Bosanyi of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. Rats afflicted with 
rickets were fed on a diet containing hemo- 
globin, which is the red coloring matter 
found in blood corpuscles. When the diet 
contained from 5 to 6 per cert. by weight 
of this material the rats were quickly cured 
of their rickets. A previous experimenter 
had stated that a substance very similar to 
hemoglobin would cure rickets when the 
subject treated was exposed to light. In 
order to determine whether or not light 
had any influence in the cure caused by 
the hemoglobin, rachitic rats were given a 
diet containing hemoglobin for eight days 
in a light-proof compartment. There was 
found to be quite as marked healing as 
in the presence of light. Adrenalin, a 
substance secreted by glands lying imme- 
diately above the kidneys and known to be 
a very powerful heart stimulant, was next 
given to the rats. Very weak doses were 
given at first and the strength of the dose 
increased until after four or five days the 
rats were taking at one dose an amount 
which would have proved fatal before. 
Healing of the rickets then began and pro- 
ceeded rather rapidly until all symptoms 
disappeared. The third curative substance 
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was found in histamine, which is a de- 


composition product of proteins, those. 


complex nitrogenous compounds that form 
the foundation of all living things. Rats 
on a histamine diet were cured of rickets 
in from six to eight days. Cod liver oil, 
cow’s milk and a variety of other sub- 
stances known to contain the antirachitic 
vitamin are now used in everyday medical 
practice to cure those unfortunate babies 
who have weak bones due to rickets. But 
if cow’s milk is used it must be milk from 
lighted cows. Batteries of quartz-tube ul- 


tra-violet lamps may become a necessity in. 


stables where dairy cattle are fed in Win- 
ter, if the experiments performed at the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station by 
Dr. John W. Gowen and his associates may 
be taken as an indication. The experi- 
ments show that milk from cows receiving 
a “dose” of ultra-violet light from mer- 
cury vapor lamps contains the substance 
that prevents rickets in children and young 
animals, while the milk from cows kept 
away from sunlight and not treated with 
ultra-violet light was powerless to prevent 
the ailment. 


Basies’ NATURAL Foop 


Mother’s milk, the natural food for ba- 


bies, is admittedly the best for babies. 
Commercial production and distribution of 
breast milk has for some years been car- 
ried on by institutions in a number of 
cities, so that mothers who have a surplus 
of milk can sell it for the benefit of young 
babies whose mothers cannot supply it. 
Attempts to preserve this milk so that its 
use could be extended have been made, and 
experiments with animals show that dried 
human milk retains much of its nutritive 
value. A small group of babies averaging 
three months old have been experimenting 
with a diet of dried human milk and have 
found it “acceptable.” The tests, which 
were conducted by Dr. P. W. Emerson of 
the Boston Floating Hospital, are regarded 
as promising, and the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association predicts that 
“dried milk may become a successful real- 
ity.” Dr. B. R. Hoobler of Detroit ha’ 
pointed out that the greatest percentage of 
infant mortality is among premature and 
sickly infants during the first one or two 
months of life. There seems to be no sat- 
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-isfactory substitute for breast milk so far 
_ as these young babies are concerned, he 


- declares, and if breast milk were available 
_many of these lives coukd be saved. 


- TREATMENT OF Dropsy 


Sal ammoniac administered to humans 


in portions of one-third of an ounce a day 
has been used effectively for the treatment 


of dropsy, according to Dr. N. M. Keith 


- of the Mayo Foundation. This complaint, 


_known technically as oedema, is essentially 


- the unnatural accumulation of fluid in the 


_ tissues. 


It is frequently associated with 
liver and kidney disorders. 


-~SHort-Wave Rapio TRANSMISSION 


_ One of the mysteries of radio has-been 


_ the question why the waves of short length, 
~-such as have recently been experimented 


lengthy ether vibrations. 


~ with, often are capable of reception at dis- 


tances that cannot be traversed by the more 
According to 


% ‘William G. Baker and Chester W. Rice of 


the research laboratory of the General 
_ Electric Company, the bending of the radio 


- waves in the upper atmosphere, in some- 


what the same way as a beam of light is 
-bent when crossing a hot stove or highly 
heated ground, is responsible for many 
of the curious and apparently contradic- 


- tory effects observed. Just as the bending 


of light waves over a desert sometimes 


brings into view objects far beyond the 


horizon and produces a mirage, when the 
radio waves are bent it may be possible to 


hear signals from a distant station though 
_ nearer receiving sets cannot detect them. 


_ experience. 


Experiments in 60 to 15 meter transmission 
made during the past two years have defi- 


—nitely brought to light many peculiarities 


which. were entirely unexpected as exten- 
sions from our many years of long-wave 
Until recently any announce- 


‘ment of long-distance short-wave transmis- 


sion was put down as an unexplained freak 
by the average radio man and dismissed 
from his mind. As the number of such 


_ reports increased, radio engineers could no 


longer be content to dismiss them as 
freaks. They were forced to abandon pre- 
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conceived notions as to what normal short- 
wave transmission should be. With a 5- 
kilowatt 30-meter transmitter the signal 
strength rapidly decreases and reaches its 
lower useful limit at about seventy miles. 
But if now the observer continues to 
greater distances the signal remains out 
until we reach approximately 450 miles, 
where the day signal unexpectedly becomes 
strong again. Continuing to greater dis- 
tances, the signal gradually falls off in 
intensity and reaches a limit in the vicinity 
of 4,500 miles by day. On a Summer night 
the signal does not reappear after the 
seventy-mile extinction until we are ap- 
proximately 2,000 miles from the trans- 
mitter, after which the signal falls off — 
gradually to a very low value at 7,500 
miles. 

These effects, which vary in amount ac- 
cording to the wave length and power of 
the transmitting station, are explained by 
the investigators as being due to the pres- 
ence high up in the atmosphere of a layer 
of free electrons, of which the atoms of 
matter are supposed to be made. Near-by 
receiving sets hear the transmitting station 
by the direct waves as these go out in all 
directions from the aerial, but the waves 
that rise in the air enter this electron layer 
and are refracted so that they are bent 
downward again. However, the waves 
which ascend almost or entirely vertically 
are not refracted, and so are not brought 
back to earth, and the 450-mile day limit 
represents the line reached by the waves 
which have just been far enough from the | 
vertical to be refracted. At night time 
the layer of free electrons is at a greater 
altitude and so the nearest return of the 
“sky wave,” as it is termed, is further than 
in the day. Fading, the bane of the broad- 
cast listener’s existence, may be caused 
when the sky wave comes back to earth 
within the limit of the ground wave, caus- 
ing interference between the two. How- 
ever, as the work of Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Rice has revealed some of the laws which 
govern the short waves, it may now be pos- 
sible to design sets which will give the 
best transmission between two particular 
points. 
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Armies and Navies of the World 4 


Tue UNITED STATES 


HE month was one of numerous im- 
aR portant developments in the field of 

national defense. Foremost in inter- 
est was the news on Feb. 16 that Congress 
had approved appropriations — totaling 
$660,995,940 for sea, land and air de- 
fenses. This sum represented the total of 
appropriations contained in the Army bill 
which was passed by the House, and the 
Navy bill which was passed by the Senate. 
A feature of the two measures was the pro- 
vision for aviation. The Army bill included 
a grant of $15,236,000 for the Army Air 
Service, and the Navy bill, as passed by 
the Senate, authorized the expenditure of 
$18,900,000 for aviation construction and 
maintenance in the Navy Department. 

The House Naval Committee on Feb. 17 
submitted to the House through Represen- 
tative Thomas S. Butler a bill providing 
for a five-year program of aerial defense 
in the Navy. The program involved a total 
expenditure of $93,000,000. It was ex- 
plained that the Butler bill was indepen- 
dent of the Army and Navy measures 
passed the previous day. Representative 
Butler indicated that his bill embodied the 
chief recommendations of the Morrow Air- 
craft Board, as approved by President 
Coolidge. 

The measure proposed to allow $85,000,- 
000 for purchase of heavier-than-air equip- 
ment over a period of five years, or an 
annual appropriation of $17,000,000. The 
program also provided for the construction 
of two giant 6,000,000-cubic-foot dirigibles 
at a cost of $8,000,000 and the construction 
of one 200,000-cubic-foot experimental 
metal-clad airship, at a cost not to exceed 
$300,000. An annual program of airplane 
construction which would total 1,000 
planes at the end of 1930 also was pro- 
vided for. Representative Butler, in pre- 
senting the measure, stated that it had been 
examined and approved by both the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Some interesting facts as to the wartime 
records of the officers of the regular army 
who had been placed on the retired list 


were made public by Secretary of War a 


Davis on Feb. 26. He stated that more ~ 
than half of the officers retired had been 
so listed for wounds received in action and ~ 
physical disabilities incident to active ser- 


vice. Up to Dec. 31, 1925, there were 2,188 
officers on the retired list, of whom 1,304 _ 


were retired for wounds or disability in 
active service. The mandatory age limita- 


tion of 64 years resulted in the placing of a 


172 officers on the retired list, and 15 were 


retired upon reaching 62. One hundred 
and thirty-one officers were retired after 
forty years of active service and 255 after 
thirty years of service. Eighty-five of the 


retired officers of the regular army saw _ 


active service during the Civil War. Ten —— 
of the Civil War veterans were on the re- _ 


tired list as Major Generals, 44 as Briga- 4 


dier Generals, ‘5 as Colonels, 6 as Lieu- 
tenant Colonels, 9 as Majors,-6 as Cap- 


tains, 1 as First Lieutenant and 4 as Chap- 


lains. 


Rear Admiral William R. Shoemaker, 


Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, an- 
nounced in Washington in February that 
there had been a substantial reduction in 
desertions from the United States Navy — 


during the year 1925. He stated that in the 
last fiscal year gross desertions totaled 
4,657 men, compared with 7,787 in 1924. 
Net desertion decreased from 3,161 in 1924 
to 991 in 1925. The difference between 


gross and net was accounted for by appre-- 


hension of deserters. Admiral Shoemaker 
said the reductions were due to the forma- 
tion of a “reception committee” aboard 
battleships to make new recruits “feel at 


home,” the “dangerous” period for sailors — 
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being during the first few months of en- 
listment, when they were most susceptible 
to homesickness. He added that the efforts 
of the committee to help the men to “find 
themselves” had been undoubtedly suc- 
cessful. 

Great BRITAIN 


‘THE Britis: Admiralty continued its ef- 

forts toward effecting new economies 
in naval expenditures. An important speech - 
on this question was made by Mr. Bridge- 


_ man, First Lord of the Admiralty, at Tor- 
quay, England, on Feb. 13, when he said 
_ that the efforts the Admiralty had made to 
economize had met with “remarkable suc- 
cess.” He added that the economies were 
effected by his department in cooperation 
with the Treasury Department, and empha- 
sized the point that the efficiency of the 
_ British Navy would be in no way impaired. 
_ Details of the new program would be made 
public later, Mr. Bridgeman continued. He 
closed with the following remarks: 

The economies we have made have not deprived 
the Navy of the power of carrying out the duties 
- which the country expects of it. I can tell you 
tonight, what has not been said in public before, 
that not only shall we make economies which will 
be equivalent to the whole cost of the new con- 
struction program, but the taxpayer will be saved 

more than £2,000,000 [about $10,000,000] besides 
that. 


PERSIA 


HE Persian Government continued its 

- policy of developing an air force for 
national defense. It was announced on Feb. 
2 that two airplanes, part of an order 
placed by the Persian Government with the 
Soviet organization, “Aviokhim” (the 
Chemical Aerial Defense Society), had 
been completed and shipped from Baku 
to Teheran, the Persian capital. The ma- 
chines were stated to be modern in all re- 
_ spects, including in their equipment sev- 
eral new devices for aerial fighting. The 
planes were manned on the flight to Te- 
heran by Persian aviators who had been 


trained by Soviet instructors at a Moscow 


flying school. 
INDIA 


THE retiring Viceroy of India, Lord 
Reading, announced on Feb. 9 the cre- 
- ation of a Royal Indian Navy as a com- 
batant force. The news everywhere was 
enthusiastically received. Perhaps the most 
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important feature ot the announcement was 
that Indians were to be given commissions 
in the new navy, and that crews were to be 
recruited from Lascar seamen. The new 
navy, beginning on a small scale, would 
include gunboats, sloops and other small 
craft acquired at a moderate cost; the or- 
ganization was to be formed on the nucleus 
of the present Royal Indian Marine Corps, 
a non-combatant Government Marine Force 
officered by Englishmen and manned by 
Lascars. The Corps, with headquarters at 
Bombay, has fifty vessels, the largest being 
the Dufferin, 8,260 tons, and of late years 
has been occupied chiefly in conveying 
troops from one continent to another. It is 
a descendent of a famous marine force that 
was formed by the East India Company in 

1682. : 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[TEREST in national defense in Czecho- 

slovakia centred about the efforts of the 
Minister of National Defense to procure a 
modification of the Defense Law of 1920. 
This measure provided for a reduction of 
the term of military service from eighteen 
to fourteen months, which change was to 
be effective this year. The shorter service 
was to be compensated for by the introduc- 
tion of a system of preliminary training 
for youths before they reached military 
age. Pending the result of this training, 
which has not yet begun, the military au- 
thorities want the present term of service 
retained for another year or so. They con- 
tend that enforcement of the new law, as it 
stands now, would seriously impair the 
efficiency of the military service as a 
whole. Social Democratic leaders said that 
they would strongly oppose—even to the 
point of withdrawing from the Coalition 
Government—any extension of the eighteen 
months’ military term beyond its legal 
limit. 
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Europe’s Need of a Customs Union — 


By ALEXANDER GOURVITCH | 


Aucusr Muuuer, in Europdische Revue, Leipzig, 
Jan. 1, 1926. 


NE of the results of the war has been to 

bring about the economic solidarity of the 

European nations, or at least. those of con- 
tinental Europe. This result has been due chiefly 
to three factors. In the first place, Europe has 
lost her position as world creditor, and she is 
compelled to procure means of payment for her 
imports, which were formerly paid for with profits 
from investments in other paris of the world. On 
the other hand, an expansion of European exports 


AMERICA A NEW MOUNT ARARAT 
The ark of Europe, floating on a flood of economic troubles 
—high cost of living, unemployment, false money, and so 
on—will perhaps find its resting place in the New World.— 


Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 
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is hampered by the industrial growth of non- 
European countries. Finally, Europe as a whole — 


is handicapped by the impairment of its produc- 
tivity. The rallying cry of “European Customs 


Union” is preferable to that of “United States of =. 
Europe,” as it better reflects the substance of a 


Europe’s most urgent need and the object of 
immediate practical endeavors. 
for commercial treaties that have so far been 
conducted could give but little satisfaction to 
advocates of a union, as progress has been ham- 
pered by the privileged position held by the vic- 
torious nations until 1925, by the 
erection of new States, and by na- 
tional animosities. More encourag- 
ing have been the direct negotiations 


nomic considerations have held the 
first place. The best promise has 
been afforded by the contact which 
has been maintained between the 
leaders of industry in France and in 
Germany since 1919, without being 
fully interrupted even during the 
‘Ruhr occupation, with a view to the 
building up of international cartels 
in the iron and steel, potash and 
other industries. 


After Locarno 


G. Szuric, in L’Est Européen, War- 
saw, December, 1925. - 


HE treaties of Locarno are the 

first step. toward an interna- 
tional organization based upon right. 
They mark a turning point in 
the history of mankind, as_ they 
close the after-war period of mis- 
trust and constant tension among 
nations and open a new era in world 
politics, the outstanding feature of 
which is the adherence to the prin- 
ciple of arbitration in international 
relations. The first and immediate. 
result of Locarno has been to create 
an atmosphere favorable to a peace- 
ful and amicable settlement of thorny 
international problems and to pro- 
mote the general desire for peace. 
Even Russia seems to be more in- 
clined now to a rapprochement with 


The negotiations — 


between industrial interests of ‘the - 
several nations, in which purely eco-°— 


| the European democracies. The détente between 
Poland and the Soviets will contribute to the 
pacification of the East, which was not secured 
at Locarno and will thus supplement the work 
- accomplished there. 


While Locarno has not established a definite 


peace, it has brought about a durable armistice, © 


"which will permit the results already achieved 
~to be further built up and improved. There is 
room for improvement as far as the text of the 
_ agreements is concerned. The principal criticism 
_ that can be made of the treaties is that unlike 
the Geneva Protocol they are not of a general 
nature and do not assure equality of treatment 
to all signatories. Although the final protocol 
_ of Locarno contains mention of the Franco- 
Polish and the Franco-Czech guarantee treaties, 
_ and the alliances between France and Poland 
and Czechoslovakia are thus made an integral 
part of the new system of security, the fact re- 
mains that the Locarno agreements sanction a 
discrimination between East and West. In the 
_ West, Germany solemnly renounces all territorial 
_ claims, the Rhine Pact explicitly refers to the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
Franco-German agreement is guaranteed by Great 
Britain. In the East, on the contrary, Germany 
_ does not recognize the Polish frontiers as definite- 
ly established and reserves the right to demand 
their eventual revision. Great Britain repeats the 
- gesture of Pontius Pilate and declares that the 
political stability of Eastern Europe is none of 
her concern. The discrimination between East 
and West, which is due primarily to Great Brit- 
ain’s reluctance to become entangled in a war 
_ that may arise from a German-Polish conflict, is 
bound to encourage the German imperialists in 
_ their aspirations to territorial expansion eastward, 
and it may thus result in impairing the work of 
“moral disarmament,” which has been one of the 
best results of Locarno. 


War Dangers in Eastern Europe 


in Europdische Gesprache, Stuttgart, 


- “CUNCATOR,” 
; January, 1926. 


ate writer of this article expresses certain 
misgivings with regard to the guarantee 
treaties which France concluded with Poland and 
with Czechoslovakia simultaneously with the con- 
clusion of the Rhine Pact. It is true that those 
eastern treaties are formally distinct from the 
Locarno Pact, and that they do not bear the sig- 
-natures of the other signatory powers. Further- 
- more, the Locarno Pact, or, in particular, that 
part of it which is commonly known as the Rhine 
Pact, does not contain any explicit provisions to 
exempt France from her commitments under the 
Pact when they are in conflict with the obliga- 
tions assumed by her under the eastern guarantee 
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IN PLACE OF THE GOLDEN CALF 
—Mucha, Warsaw. 


treaties. That would imply that such military 
action as France might undertake against Ger- 
many on the Rhine in pursuance of those treaties 
would remain subject to arbitration by Great — 
Britain, which might declare such military action © 
to constitute an act of aggression. On the other 
hand, however, some statements in the diplomatic 
correspondence which preceded Locarno may be 
interpreted as an admission on Great Britain’s 
part of the right of France to carry out her obli- 
gations under the guarantee treaties at her own 
discretion and without interference. In case of a 
conflict between Germany and Czechoslovakia or 
Poland, France will always. be in a position to 
prevent a unanimous decision of the Council of 
the League of Nations in favor of Germany, and 
failure to secure such unanimous decision will 
entitle France, under the eastern treaties, to pro- 
ceed to military action against Germany. Those 
treaties actually amount to private alliances of 
the old type rather than guarantee treaties analo- 
gous to the Rhine Pact. 


Germany’s Year of Nationalism 


JACQUES DE PrEecHACAQ, in Le Correspondant, Paris, 
Jan. 25, 1925. 


4 tees writer surveys the developments in Ger- 
many’s domestic situation in 1925, the Na- 
tionalists’ rise to power, their assault upon the 
Weimar Constitution, their preparations for an 
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German: “If we bring the question of the 
Adige before the League of Nations—” 

Friend: ‘‘It will only bring up a lot of other 
things.”’—Il Travaso, Rome. 


offensive against the Dawes Plan, the discredit 
cast upon them by the bond revaluation law, the 
economic crisis. caused primarily by the stabiliza- 
tion of the mark, which has been further ag- 
gravated by the extreme protectionist policies of 
the Nationalists and the aggressive attitude as- 
sumed by them in the negotiations for commercial 
treaties. Germany's experiment with Nationalism, 
following upon the unsuccessful Socialist experi- 
ment of the first post-war years, has been a 
failure owing to the political incapacity of the 
Nationalists and their tactless and provocative 
attitude, which has antagonized the masses of 
the people. A logical solution of the political 
problem in Germany would be afforded by the 
“large coalition,” in which the responsibilities of 
government would be divided between the em- 
ployers and the representatives of the working 
class. That solution, however, has been made 
impossible by the uncompromising attitude of the 
Socialists, which is explicable though in view of 
the present unemployment crisis. As regards the 
middle parties, they have been weakened by the 
support they gave during nine months to the ex- 
travagant policies of the Nationalists. The vio- 
lently anti-democratic policies of the bourgeois 
bloc have been responsible for the success 
achieved by the Communists in the recent munic- 
ipal elections in Berlin,. in spite of the acute 
internal crisis the Communist Party has been 
passing through. It is inevitable, however, that 
the middle parties shall have to take charge of 
the liquidation of the faults of Nationalist rule, 
and “this prospect can cause us nothing but 
gratification, as the presence of the Catholic 


Party in the Government is in our eyes the best re 
guarantee of a policy which will certainly not be 
injurious to the peace of Europe.” a 
. . ‘ae 
Financial Influence — 
in Europe fe 


Lours-Jean Finot, in La Revue Mondiale, Paris, 4 
Feb. 1, 1926. 


A FACT which is not sufficiently appreciated 
in France is the existence of a strong anti- 
French propaganda in the United States, which — 
takes advantage of the discontent caused among — 
the middle classes by the war, the high cost of — 
living and heavy taxation. Another fact to be~ 
borne in mind is the tendency of the United — 
States to intervene in the domestic affairs of the — 
debtor nations. Recent revelations made by the 
Belgian Government have disclosed the fact of 
pressure exerted by America upon the manage- 
ment of the Government finances of Belgium. 
And even Fascism, otherwise so jealous of na- 
tional independence, suffers American finance to 
extend its control over Italy. This American 
tendency is not dictated so much by political 
motives as by economic, by “the aspirations so 
well expressed by Mr. Hoover, who has not — 
hesitated to declare an economic war: to the 
world.” That does not mean, however, that 
France is doomed to undergo the same treatment — 
as her allies, or even worse. She may avoid it 
if she endeavors to reach an early settlement with 
America in a frank and dignified manner and 
without false pride. 
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The Nations: ‘‘To walk well we need a boot + 

like this.’’ 
Uncle Sam: ‘‘But have you the bootmaker?”’ 

--Il 420, Florence. 
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The Outstanding Events 
of the Month 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor of Government, Harvard University, Chairman Board of 
Current History Associates 


OREMOST among the significant 
Bk events of the month were the grow- 

ing antagonism between Italy and 
Germany over Italy’s treatment of German 
minorities in the Tyrol; the eviction of for- 
eign missionaries and seizure of church 
properties in Mexico, which increased the 
tension that had developed between the 
United States and Mexico over the land 
laws; the completion of plans by General 
Chang Tso-lin, virtual dictator of Man- 
churia, for liberation of that State and the 
formation of a Manchurian National Con- 
stitution; Germany’s application for mem- 
bership in the League of Nations, which 
opened a controversy as to whether the 
membership of the League Council should 
be increased; the announcement that Brazil 
would seek a seat in the League of Nations 
Council as the foremost League member on 
the American continent; the announcement 
that Poland also would seek a seat in the 
League Council; the continuation by Pre- 
mier Briand of France of his efforts to- 
ward stabilization of the franc; and the 
public discussion in Great Britain of how 
the nation was to meet the coal crisis due 
to the expiration of the Government sub- 
sidy to the industry. 

The most important event in the United 
States in the period immediately preceding 
the date of going to press was the ap- 
proval of the new tax bill, which was 
duly signed by the President on Feb. 26. 
fiver since the World War there has been 
a constant drive for economy, strongly 
backed up by President Harding and Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Reductions in expense have 
brought about unnecessary surpluses and 
from time to time taxes have been accord- 
ingly reduced. The principle of the Ad- 
ministration is that surplus is not necessary 
for reducing the Federal debt, which is 
being slowly cut down through a sinking 
fund. 


Hence Secretary Mellon in his report 
submitted to Congress in December, 1925, 
proposed very considerable reductions in — 
the income taxes and the general taxes on 
luxuries and stamp duties which together — 
make up about 2,300 millions out of the — 
2,750 millions of total revenue. The Sec- 
retary drew up a bill to reduce the revenue 
by something over 300 millions. As the 
bill left the House it provided for a cut 
of about 327 millions. The Senate consid- 
erably increased the cuts. The principal 


discussion came on the Federal tax on ~ 


estates of deceased persons, which was 
finally reduced by about one-eighth, and a 
credit was also to be allowed of 80: per 
cent. of amounts paid for death duties to 
the States. The inconsequential tax on 
gifts to living persons was dropped. The 
tax on capital stock was reduced from 
about 93 millions to 25 millions. The tax 
on cigars was cut down about 40 per cent., 


on automobiles by about one-third. The — 


long list of special taxes on automobile 
parts, firearms, jewelry, billiard tables and 
many small items was struck out altogether. 
The net result is a reduction of taxes (if 
assessed on the same capital amounts as 
in the last fiscal year) by about 388 mil- 
lion dollars. The surtax on very large in- 
comes was very much reduced. It was ex- 
pected, however, that if the country re- 
mained prosperous the volume of transac- 
tions would increase so that the total might 
not fall much below the previous year. 
The Republican and Democratic party 
chieftains made an unusual combination, 
so that everybody might have a chance to 
vote to reduce taxes. Except for a lively 
tilt between the Senate and House conferees 
over the exact figures the whole bill with 
its immense totals went through by large 
majorities in both houses and was. cheer- 
fully signed by the President. 
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[INTERNATIONAL EVENTS] 


Conny s Admission to League Causes 
International Complications 


Secret Negotiations for Creation of “Balkan Locarno”—Conclusion of 
Franco-Turkish Pact—Activities of League of Nations— 
Interallied and International Debts 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


Professor of International Law, Princeton University 


by the various parties concerned, the 

French Chamber of Deputies having 
given its approval by an overwhelming 
vote on March 2. The admirable spirit of 
conciliation evinced at Locarno, however, 
was submitted to a very severe test. The 
transformation of the League involved in 
the admission of Germany to the Council 
could not but give rise to serious compli- 
cations. The presence of Germany in the 
Council naturally gives her a powerful 
place of advantage to raise various deli- 
cate questions, such as the revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the question of war 
guilt, and the union of Austria with Ger- 
many. The Polish Foreign Minister de- 
clared on Feb. 25 that Poland’s interests 
require that she be granted a permanent 


f | ‘HE Locarno agreements were ratified 


-seat on the Council at the same time as 


Germany, and the Polish Minister to Ber- 


-lin on the same date announced that Po- 
land had made formal application to this 


effect. This was but natural in view of 
the conflict of interest between Poland and 
Germany, particularly in the matter of the 
Polish corridor to the sea and .Poland’s 
anomalous control of the “Free Port” of 
Danzig. These pretentions had the support 
of France, who was greatly interested in 
the proposal to enlarge the Council in 
order to offset the entry of Germany into 
the League. It was evident that the crea- 
tion of the League could not effectually 
exclude the operation of the principle of 
Balance of Power among the European na- 
tions, and the situation with reference to 
Poland and Central Europe was peculiarly 
susceptible to the operation of that prin- 
ciple. There was obviously a danger that 
the Council might become the arena for the 
conflict of the various interests of the na- 
tions of Europe. 

Germany insisted that the “spirit of Lo- 
carno” intended that she should be ad- 
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mitted as a Great Power into the Council 
as it already exists, and that no attempt to 
denature the Council by the admission of 
other members should be permitted. Chan- 
cellor Luther, in a vigorous speech at Ham- 
burg on March 2, stated flatly that Ger- 
many could not become a member of the 
League on any other terms. In taking this 
position Germany had the apparent sup- 
port of Sweden, Norway and Holland. 
English public opinion, likewise, was over- 
whelmingly in favor of Germany’s con- 
teation, although Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, indicated 
that he was not averse in principle, to the 
enlargement of the Council. Among the 
nations which entered the lists in the con- 
test for a permanent seat on the Council 
were Spain and Brazil, both claiming to 
represent the great body of Latin American 
countries. Brazil used the argument that 
it would be eminently fitting that she 
should at least occupy the seat which was 
originally allocated to the United States. 

Mussolini, Prime Minister of Italy, 
added further complications to this trying 
situation by his public denunciations of 
Germany, in connection with the question 
of the treatment of the former subjects of 
Austria, now under Italian rule in the 
Southern Tyrol. On Feb. 26 Mussolini 
made an appeal for the union of Latin 
races against the Germanic, and stated that 
he supported the claim of Poland to a per- 
manent seat in the Council. “You may be 
sure that if Germany is admitted alone to 
the Council on this occasion,” he said, “she 
is reserving herself to sell, later on, her 
acquiescence in the permanent admission 
of Poland, by claiming certain concessions 
such as the evacuation of the occupied ter- 
ritories and the obtaining of colonial man- 
dates.” Italy, furthermore, favored a com- 
bination of the Latin and Slav people 
against the tide of German nationalist am- 
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AT THE FRENCH WAR OFFICE. 


Diogenes: 
Locarno.”’ 

French Orderly; ‘‘Then don’t waste your 
time here. ” _Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


“T am looking for the spirit of 


bitions, as evinced by the visit of Foreign 
Minister Ninchitch of Yugoslavia to Rome 
where, on Feb. 25, he had a long interview 
with the Italian Premier as well as a spe- 
cial audience with the King. The fear of 
the union of Germany and Austria, or of 
some form of Danubian confederation, was 
the dominant factor in these significant 
moves on the diplomatic chess board of 
Europe, and indicated that the territorial 
and political arrangements effected by the 
- World War might be on a very precarious 
footing. 


THe Batkan Locarno 


~-Among other interesting developments 
in the field of international policy were 
the secret negotiations for the creation of 
what was termed a Balkan Locarno. It 
was evident towards the end of February 
that Turkey was anxious to enter into some 
such combination for the purpose, it was 
believed, of neutralizing the Balkans and 
leaving Turkey a freer hand to deal with 
the questions of Mosul and Syria. Ru- 


mania, in her apprehensions over possible 
difficulties with Soviet Russia, was vitally 
interested in this scheme for a Balkan Lo- 
carno and would be glad to obtain the neu- 
trality of Turkey in the event of such difti- 
culties with Russia. 
were naturally apprehensive that the big 
European Powers might continue to in- 


trigue diplomatically in order to use the — 


Balkan States as pawns in their own game, 
as illustrated in the desire of France and 
Italy to throw Yugoslavia against the union 
of Germany and Austria. The Serbs were 
particularly apprehensive of these in- 
trigues. They intimated that they favored 
a Balkan agreement when all outstanding 
questions with Greece and Bulgaria were 
settled, and stated that they aimed to in- 


clude Turkey by all means in any general 


compact. 


Another interesting diplomatic manoeu- 


vre was disclosed on Feb. 21 when it be- 
came known that Senator Henry de Jou- 
venel, French High Commissioner for 
Syria, had concluded an accord with Tur- 
key, whereby each country bound itself to 
a benevolent neutrality in the event of 
either being at war, and also settled various 
controversies relating to the frontier be- 
tween Turkey and Syria and to the use of 
the Bagdad railway. It had been asserted 


that such an accord would be a negation 


of the obligations of France to enforce 
the sanctions of Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations against 
any nation incurring such penalties. It 


was likewise asserted that this accord was” 


not to be considered as an agreement be- 
tween France and Turkey, but rather as an 
adjustment between Turkey and Syria 
which, as a Mandatory State, would have 
to refer such agreements back to the 


‘League of Nations. 


With reference to the settlement of out- 
standing difficulties between the Balkan 
States, it is of interest to note that Greece 
has a potential quarrel with Turkey con- 
cerning the demarkation of the frontier 
along the Maritza River. It was announced 
on Feb. 25 that Greece had proposed to 
the Angora Government to refer the dis- 
pute which concerned the interpretation of 
the Treaty of Lausanne to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. This pro- 
posal having been rejected, the Greek Gov- 


The Balkan States 
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ernment requested the Council of the 
League of Nations to refer the dispute to 
the Permanent Court for an advisory 
epinion. In this instance, as in her quarrel 
with Bulgaria, to whom she paid one half 
‘of the indemnity of 30,000,000 drachmas, 
on Feb. 15, Greece showed her earnesi de- 
sire to proceed correctly so far as the 
League is concerned, in order that she 
might appeal to the League, if open hos- 
tilities should break out between her and 
Turkey. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations met in Rome on Feb. 
16 to consider the French report on the 
Syrian mandate. Count Robert de Caix, 
Secretary General of the French High Com- 
mission in Syria, and Count Gaston Clau- 
zel, Director of the French Service of the 
League of Nations, appeared before the 
Commission to answer various questions 
concerning French administration in Syria. 
‘hese questions chiefly concerned the num- 
ber of French officials in Syria, their 
qualifications and their relations with the 
natives. Another question exhaustively 
treated was the administration of justice 
and the prison system in Syria. The French 
representatives were asked to explain 
charges of the misuse of the system of 
forced residence by which Syrians were 
said to have been held in virtual impris- 
onment before being tried by the courts. 
A number of Syrian emissaries. came to 
Rome to file protests with the Mandates 
Commission, but were not permitted to ap- 
pear, as the peoples of mandated areas 
may present petitions only through the 
mandatory power. 

The League was considerably embar- 
rassed by the controversy between Soviet 
Russia and Switzerland concerning the de- 
mand of the former for an indemnity, as 
well as an apology, for the murder of 
Vorovsky, the Russian delegate to the Lau- 
sanne Conference. Switzerland contended 
that she was unable to acquiesce in this 
demand until Russia gave satisfaction for 
the murder of the Chancellor of the Swiss 
Legation in Russia, and made good the 
damage the present Russian régime had 
caused Swiss citizens in Russia. In the 
meantime, the Russian Government re- 


fused to participate in any of the confer- 
ences organized by the League on Swiss 
soil, notably that on disarmament, where 
Russia’s presence was deemed essential. 
The League cannot well transfer its head- - 
quarters for this reason alone, though it 
may be compelled to undergo the great 
inconvenience of having its conferences and 
commissions meet outside Switzerland, if. 
the presence of Russia is desired. = 

The Association of Hungarian Journal- 
ists, according to a report of Feb. 25 from 
Budapest, had refused an invitation from 
the League to participate in the formatioa 
of a commission of press specialists. The 
reason alleged was stated as follows: “We 
are partisans of eternal peace, but the pres- 
ent peace is not our ideal, because it has 
dismembered our country. We refuse ‘c 
work in any way toward the stabilization 
of that peace.” he 

France notified the League of Nations 
on Feb. 24 of her adherence to the inter- 
national convention for the suppression of 
traffic in women and children. This con- 
vention was signed at Geneva on Sept. 30, 
IEE PAI 

It was announced at Geneva on Feb. 18 
that Great Britain had ratified both of the 
Geneva opium conventions. The first of 
these conventions, concluded in 1924, pro- 
vided that the signatory Powers would take 
measures to suppress entirely, within fif- 
teen years, the consumption of prepared 
opium in territories under their authority. 
The second, drawn up in 1925, provided 
for more effective restriction of the pro- 


THE FAT MAN’S NEED. 


“Tt’s no good. I have tried massage and 
dieting; I have gone in for sport, but I can’t 
get any thinner. What I need is another World 
War.’’—Simplicissimus, Munich. 
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duction and manufacture of narcotics and 
closer control and supervision of interna- 
tional trade in narcotics. 


INTERALLIED AND INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


Though the House of Representatives 
approved of the Italian debt settlement 
with the United States by the decisive ma- 
pority of 124, on Jan. 15, the Senate 
evinced considerable hostility to this agree- 
ment. The reasons alleged were that the 
terms were much too favorable and that 
France might demand similar concessions; 
and also that the American democracy 
should not show any favors to an autocrat 
like Mussolini. President Coolidge was 
impelled to interpose his personal good 
offices in support of the measure, which he 
linked with his program for economy. He 
also pointed out that failure of the Senate 
to ratify the compact during this session 
might lead to serious consequences, such 
as the failure of Italy to renew the negotia- 
tions and the possibility that France might 
delay renewing negotiations for the settle- 
ment of her debt to the United States until 
final action by Congress on the Italian 
agreement. Secretary Mellon on March 4 
stated that Italy by this agreement would 
pay to the United States $1,061,000,000 
more than she paid to Great Britain, al- 
though she was owing $795,000,000 more 
to that country than to the United States. 

The Polish Diet ratified the agreement 
for funding the Polish Relief debts to 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, which coun- 
tries immediately after the World War 
extended credits in kind to Poland amount- 
ing to $21,000,000. This sum will be 
repaid in fourteen years. 

Progress was made during the month 
toward a settlement of the financial dif- 
ficulties between France and Soviet Rus- 
sia. Negotiations with the Russian dele- 
gation opened on Feb. 25. Premier Briand 
said that France was chiefly interested 
in the settlement of the Czarist debts, and 
Finance Minister de Monzie indicated that 
France would respect “the internal sover- 
eignty” of Russia and give its “solemn 
adherence to the principle of non-inter- 
vention” in Russian affairs. M. Rakovsky 
replied that Russia had since 1919 pro- 
claimed her willingness to seek “a solu- 
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tion of the debt problem which will satisfy 
the small French bondholders.” The 
conference decided to divide the ques- 
tions to be discussed into four sections— 
legal, economic, financial and _ political. 
A group of French banks, including the 
Banque de Paris et de Pays Bas, prepared 
a financial proposal to be laid before the 
Soviet delegation. The gist of the pro- 
posal was that the Soviet Government 
should grant to the banks a concession 
for petroleum, either in the Baku region 
or in the Grozny field, or, failing that, 
perhaps a monopoly for the sale of Rus- 
sian oil in Europe. 


THe Worwtp Court 


The Department of State notified the 
Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions on March 1 that the forty-eight na- 
tions which have adhered to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice had 
been notified of the adherence of the 
United States. Considerable time may 
elapse before it will be known whether 
the American reservations have been 
acquiesced in. Doubt existed concerning 
the reservation dealing with “advisory 
opinions.” It was held by some legal ex- 
perts associated with the League of Na- 
tions that formal action on this reserva- 
tion both by the League and by the Court 
might be necessary. 


Woritp Outreut or SHIpPs 


The annual summary of the mercantile 
shipbuilding of the world in 1925, as 
issued by Lloyd’s Register, showed that 
the actual amount of shipping launched 
in 1925 was 855 vessels of 2,193,404 tons 
This was distributed as follows: 


gross. 
Tons. 
Great Britain and Ireland............. 1,084,633 
Genmany inti Ga ee SS ars 406,374. 
Ttaly shite desir cd De eee 142,046 
United Statés (es ase ee oe 128,776 
Holland’? hic o6 es es ee eee 78.823 
Brance ess tiie ee ee ee ees 75,569 
Denmark 3:6 ee eee pag ee 73,268 
Japatieadsors gle oo ee 55,784 


The total output showed a decrease of 
about 54,000 tons as compared with 1924. 
As compared with the record year 1919, | 
when 7,145,000 tons were launched, the to- 
tals given showed the large decrease of 
nearly 5,000,000 tons. 


‘ [The UNITED STATES] 


Taxpayers Burden Reduced by $387,811,000 


Personal Incomes Gain Greatest Relief in New Law Signed by the President 
—Results of First Year of Coolidge Administration—Growing 
Tensity of Prohibition Controversy — 


By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Lecturer on American History, Yale University 


HE most important action of Congress 
during the past month was the pas- 
sage of the Revenue bill, which be- 

came law by the signature of President 
Coolidge on Feb. 26. The conference re- 
port on the measure, which was accepted 
by the House of Representatives on Feb. 
23 by a vote of 354 to 28, and by the Sen- 
ate the next day by a vote of 61 to 10, pro- 
vided for an estimated reduction in revenue 
of $387,811,000, this amount being less by 
about $69,000,000 than the reduction car- 
ried by the bill as it passed the Senate on 
Feb. 12, but about $60,000,000 more than 
was provided by the bill when it passed 
the House on Dec. 18. 

The principal changes made by the con- 
ference committee and embodied in the bill 
which the two Houses accepted were the 
restoration of the modified inheritance 
taxes voted by the House, including the 
allowance of a credit of 80 per cent. on in- 
heritance taxes paid to the States, but with 
the exemption from the Federal tax in- 


creased from $50,000 to $100,000, and - 


with a further cut in the tax to be obtained 
through the application of the lower rates 
_of the Revenue act of 1921 in place of the 
higher rates of the act of 1924; acceptance 
of the increased reductions voted by the 
Senate in the surtax rates on incomes be- 
tween $26,000 and $100,000, an estimated 
saving of $23,000,000; repeal of the capi- 
tal stock tax waoich the Senate voted; an 
increase of the corporation tax from 121% 
per cent. to 13 per cent. for the present 
year and 1314 per cent. thereafter; restora- 
tion of the so-called nuisance taxes on ad- 
missions and dues, but with the ticket ex- 
emption raised to 75 cents in place of the 
50 cents voted by the House; restoration 
of the tax on passenger automobiles, with 
the rate reduced from 5 per cent. to 3 per 
cent., and repeal of the tax on gifts. 

In the income tax schedule, the new law 
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raises the personal exemption of. single 
persons from $1,000 to $1,500, and of 
married persons from $2,500 to $3,500, the 
normal tax rates being at the same time 
reduced from 2 to 114% per cent. on the first 
$4,000 of taxable income, from 4 to 3 per 
cent. on the next $4,000, and from 6 to 5 
per cent. on the remainder. Of the total 
reduction carried by the act more than 
$200,00,000, it is estimated, represents a 
saving to the payers of personal income 
taxes. 

The excise or occupation taxes, which 
are done away with entirely, include those 
on automobile trucks, tires and parts, jew- 
elry, cameras, lenses and photographic 
films and plates, ammunition and fire arms 
(except revolvers), automatic slot ma- 
chines, mah jong sets, works of art, 
brokers, bowling alleys, billiard and pool 
tables, shooting and riding academies, 
automobiles kept for hire, tobacco manu- 
facturers, opium dispensaries, yachts (ex- 
cept those of foreign build hereafter pur- 


chased), and stamp taxes on deeds and 


other legal documents. The only new tax 
in the act is one of 1-10 of a cent per 
gallon on beverages made from cereals. 
Secretary Mellon, who had opposed any 
reductions beyond those originally voted 
by the House on the ground that the Treas- 
ury surplus would be endangered, indicated 
his belief on Feb. 25 that there would be 
no serious difficulty in balancing the 
budget for the fiscal year 1926-27, but 
warned Congress that any considerable in- 
crease in appropriations would threaten a 
deficit. In signing the bill President Cool- 
idge, while commending Congress for its 
promptness, let it be known that the reduc- 
tions made by the act were greater than he 
thought wise, and that the relief afforded 
to taxpayers was so large as to make it 
improbable that any further reduction of 
taxes could be effected for several years. 
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The statement was interpreted as a reply to 
critics who had intimated that the Presi- 
dent would urge further reduction by the 
next Congress, whose sessions will prob- 
ably be going on when the national nomi- 
nating conventions are held in 1928. 

Mr. Coolidge’s concern for his economy 
program, which he has been represented as 
regarding as the chief asset of the Admin- 
istration, led him on March 6 to impress 
upon Representative John Q. Tilson of 
Connecticut, the Republican floor leader in 
the House, the necessity of keeping down 
appropriations in order to accumulate a 
surplus in anticipation of a deficit in 1927. 
He was reported to have told Mr. Tilson 
that while he did not wish to be forced to 
veto appropriations, he would not hesitate 
to do so if it seemed necessary. Mr. Tilson, 
in a public statement, approved the Presi- 
dent’s position, and asserted his belief that 
the avoidance of a deficit by Congress 
would be “commended by the country in 
general.” 

Appropriations aggregating $79,847,000 
for the expenses of the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor were 
reported to the House on Feb. 26. The 
amount, while $59,480 less than the budget 
estimate, was greater by $2,353,000 than 
the appropriation voted last year. A bill 
appropriating $165,000,000 for the con- 
struction of Federal buildings in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere passed the House on 
Feb. 15 by a vote of 263 to 120. The de- 
feat by the Senate of a similar bill in the 
last Congress led to predictions that the 
measure would encounter strong opposition 
in the upper house. 

With the exception of financial meas- 
ures, no legislation of special importance 
has been enacted during the month. A joint 
resolution introduced by Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, proposing an amendment of the 
Constitution which would change the dates 
at which the terms of Congress and the 
President and Vice President shall begin, 
passed the Senate on Feb. 15 by a vote of 
73 to 2. The resolution, identical with a 
resolution on the same subject which was 
passed by the Senate in the last Congress 


and substantially the same as a resolution 


to which the previous Senate gave its ap- 
proval, provides that the life of a new Con- 
gress shall begin at noon on the first Mon- 


day in January, and that of a Presidential 
administration at noon on the third Mon- 
day of the same month, instead of on 
March 4 as, as present. Provision is also 
made for the designation by Congress of 
the officer who shall act ad interim. as 
President in case neither a President nor a 
Vice President shall have been chosen by 
the House and Senate, respectively, when 
such choice devolves upon those bodies. ~ 

Following a report by the Department of 
Justice that the charges against the Alumi- 
num Company of America, commonly 
known as the aluminum trust, were not suf- 
ficient to justify Federal prosecution, the 
Senate on Feb. 26, by a close vote of 36 0 
33, rejected a report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, presented by Senator Walsh of 
Montana, in which the Department of Jus- 
tice and Secretary Mellon, a stockholder in 
the company, were strongly criticized. An 
investigation of the company by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, however, which 
began at Pittsburgh on Feb. 15, had not 
been completed when this review was pre- 
pared. 


TAKING STOCK OF THE ADMINISTRATION’. 


The completion of the first year of the 
Coolidge Administration has afforded an 
opportunity to measure the success with 
which Mr. Coolidge has been able to secure 
support for his policies in Congress. As is 


likely to be the case when important legis- 


lation is still under consideration by Con- 
gress, with the session probably still sev- 
eral months to run, neither success nor fail-. 
ure can yet be recorded for Administration 
policies as a whole. The most conspicuous 
success, doubtless, was the rapid passage 
of the Revenue bill, and while the reduc- 
tions carried by the act were, as has been 
said, greater than Mr. Coolidge himself 
thought wise, the policy of economy, upon 
which he has repeatedly insisted, was in 
general observed, and the principal pro- 
posals of the President and Secretary Mel- 
lon were adopted. An even more complete 
victory, as far as the obliteration of party 
lines is concerned, was won in the adoption 
by the Senate of the resolution providing 
for the entry of the United States into the 
World Court. 

On the other hand, a number of impor- 
tant projects to which the Administration 
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is more or less formally committed are still 
before Congress, and little more than the 
state of their progress may safely be indi- 
cated. The foreign debt settlements with 
Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Latvia and 
Estonia, which have been approved by the 
House, have encountered pronounced oppo- 
sition in the Senate, where the terms ac- 
corded to Italy have been singled out for 
special criticism. It was reported on March 
1 that Mr. Coolidge, who has exerted him- 
self to allay the opposition, was hopeful of 
a small majority in favor of ratifying the 
agreements. Consideration of a proposal to 
lease the Government plant at Muscle 
Shoals, on the Tennessee River, to which 
the House has given its approval, was 
begun in the Senate only on March 1. Sim- 
ilarly, the Watson-Parker bill abolishing 
the present Railway Labor Board and sub- 
stituting a Federal Board of Mediation as 
the principal agency in adjusting disputes 
between railways and their employes, 
which passed the House on March 1 by the 
overwhelming vote of 381 to 13, has not 
yet been reported to the Senate. The pros- 
pect of legislation for farm relief, another 
important item in the Administration pro- 
gram, was apparently dimmed by the an- 
nouncement on March 6 that House lead- 
ers, in view of Mr. Coolidge’s insistence 
upon economy, were disposed to sidetrack 
all agricultural bills calling for consider- 
able appropriations, and that the bill re- 
lating to cooperative marketing was the 
only measure likely to pass. 

_In the matter of nominations to office 
Mr. Coolidge has met with both opposition 
and delay. More than 300 nominations, it 
was reported on Feb. 27, were then await- 
ing Senate action, the most important being 
those of Wallace J. McCammant of Ore- 
gon, who nominated Mr. Coolidge for Vice 
President in 1920, to a Circuit Court judge- 
ship, and Thomas F. Woodlock of New 
York to a place on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate to Mr. McCammant, President Cool- 
idge refused to withdraw the nomination, 
und he was reported on Feb. 27 to desire a 
Jirect vote of the Senate on Mr. Woodlock, 
whose rejection had been recommended by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


The rejection on March 2 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the appli- 
cation of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company, a corporation 
formed by O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen 
of Cleveland, for approval of the acquisi- 
tion by that company of the present New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (“Nickel 
Plate”), Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Val- 
ley, Erie and Pére Marquette railroads 
with the object of merging them in a new 
Nickel Plate sytem, threatened for the 
moment to disrupt the plans of the Admin- 
istration for general railway consolidation. 
An examination of the decision of the com- 
mission, however, showed that while the 
financial plan of the proposed merger was 
found to be highly objectionable, chiefly 
on the ground of its alleged improper 
treatment of the stockholders of the roads 
to be merged, the merger itself was de- 
clared to be in the public interest when 
looked at from the point of view of trans- 
portation. The language of the decision 
seemed to support the inference that, if the 
financial details of the merger were freed 
of objections, the proposed consolidation 
might be favorably considered. 


Stock EXCHANGE CRISIS 


The announcement of the decision was 
made at a moment when the New York 
stock market was undergoing a strong re- 
action, with heavy selling of securities 
which had already extended over several 
days. The immediate effect was an ava- 
lanche of selling which toppled prices in 
all directions, the total sales on March 3 
reaching the unprecedented total of 3,786,- 
111 shares, representing 649 separate 
issues. Losses as high as 50 points were 
recorded, but although railroad stocks 
were hard hit, the greatest drop was in the 
industrial shares. A sharp recovery oc- 
curred the next day, and on March 5 the 
market was apparently once more on an 
upward trend notwithstanding apprehen- 
sion regarding the immediate future. 

According to Secretary Mellon, whose 
opinion was naturally sought, the crash 
was not due to the Nickel Plate decision 
but to excessive speculative activity, and 
was not likely to have any adverse effect 
upon the prosperity of the country. Secre- 
tary Hoover also agreed that the upset was 
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not due to unfavorable business conditions. 
“There has been no change in values or in 
earnings,” he said. “Employment is at a 
very high level, and, in fact, there is no 
unemployment except that occasionally 
due to seasonal effects. Production is at a 
higher level than at this time last year. All 
commodities are moving rapidly from pro- 
ducer to consumer, there have been no 
undue stocks of commodities accumulated, 
and no-speculation in commodities. * * * 
In fact, all criteria upon which real stabil- 
ity is based are favorable.” Substantially 
the same views were reiterated by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on March 5, following a 
Cabinet meeting at which the state of busi- 
ness in the country was discussed. 

The optimistic views of the President 
and his Cabinet regarding domestic busi- 
ness conditions were in sharp contrast with 
those expressed a few days before by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, regard- 
ing American foreign trade. Dr. Klein 
told a subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Feb. 26 that “the export 
trade of the country faces a serious crisis. 
* * * The outstanding problem is the com- 
ing conflict for foreign markets attendant 
upon the economic recovery of our Euro- 
pean competitors. Every one of our over- 
seas rivals has launched a most aggressive 
drive against our export markets, and the 
pressure of these campaigns is already 
being felt by our exporters in many im- 
portant trade centres, especially in Latin 
America and the Far East.”’ The condition, 
according to Dr. Klein, “urgently requires 
continuance of the encouraging policy fol- 
lowed since 1921.” 


AVIATION AND DEFENSE 


Cross currents, involving the Senate, the 
House and the President, have flowed 
strongly across the field of aviation and 
national defense. A plan drawn up by 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, calling 
for the construction of, some 1,600 planes 
in the five years ending June 30, 1931, at 
a cost of a little more than $85,000,000, 
was endorsed by the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs in a report submitted on 
Feb. 26. The purpose of the plan, it was 
stated, was “to bring the airplane comple- 
ment of the navy up to the full strength 


under the terms of the 5-5-3 treaty in a 
period of five years.” The next day a bill 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Morrow board relative to the organization 
of the Army Air Service was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate. On March 3 the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, fol- 
lowing hearings which had extended over 


six weeks, set aside a number of bills deal-- 


ing with defense and aviation, together 
with the recommendations of the Morrow 
board, and took up a five-year program 
prepared by Secretary of War Davis call- 
ing for a total appropriation of $150,000,- 
000, the purchase of 2,200 planes and an 
increase in personnel. Secretary Davis was 
reported as saying that he “did not know 
the views of President Coolidge concerning 
the proposed expenditures,” and that “the 
cost of carrying out the program might con- 
flict with the economy plans of the Ad- 
ministration,’ but that the President 


“seemed to be in favor of aviation develop- 


ment.” 

In a semi-official statement given out 
on March 6, President Coolidge made clear 
his opposition to heavy military expendi- 
tures and to the five-year program for the 
Army and Navy. The budget estimate of 
$674,000,000 for the Army and Navy dur- 
ing the present fiscal year exceeds by $11.,- 
000,000 the amount appropriated last year, 
and it was Mr. Coolidge’s opinion that this 


was sufficient for the needs of the country, — 


and the utmost that should be spent in view 
of the possibility of a deficit in 1927. If 
any increase in the aviation personnel was 
necessary, it should be drawn from other 
branches of the Army and Navy, the former 
of which has approximately 118,000 en- 
listed men and the latter 82,000. 


Countess CATHCART CASE 


The refusal of the Federal immigration 


authorities at New York to admit to the 


country, for a temporary stay, the Countess 


Cathcart, a British subject, on the ground 
that the Countess, a divorced woman who 
had been guilty of adultery, fell under a 
provision of the immigration laws which 
denies admission to persons who have com- 
mitted a crime “involving moral turpi- 
tude,” evoked severe criticism, especially 
among women, of the policy and methods 


of the Federal Immigration Service. The 


a RN 


decision of the New York authorities was 
affirmed on Feb. 17 by Secretary of Labor 
Davis. The Countess was presently released 
from Ellis Island, where she had been de- 
tained to await deportation, under a writ 
of habeas corpus, and on March 5 a deci- 
sion of the United States District Court at 
New York granted her unconditional ad- 
mission. The court held that “Congress 
clearly defined moral turpitude as a crime 
committed against the laws of the jurisdic- 
tion from which the alien came,” and that 
since the laws of South Africa, where the 
offense was committed, did not define adul- 
tery as a crime or as an act of moral turpi- 
tude, it could not be classed as a crime for 
the purpose of exclusion under the immi- 
gration laws. It was announced on March 
6 that an appeal from the decision would 
be taken by the Department of Labor. 

_ Figures submitted to the Immigration 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
on Feb. 25 by the Department of State re- 


garding the effect of the Wadsworth-Perl- 


man bill, under which. fathers, mothers, 
wives and unmarried children of aliens 
now resident in the United States would be 
admitted without regard to the quota re- 
strictions of the existing law, showed that 
577,450 aliens, and perhaps more, would 
at once become entitled to entry if the bill 


. became law. On the other hand, the con- 


sideration by the House of proposed legis- 
lation looking to the deportation of aliens, 
variously estimated at from 250,000 to 
1,300,000, who are unlawfully here, was 
reported on Feb. 27 to have been halted by 
a protest of the Anti-Fascist Alliance, set- 
ting forth that the deportation of Italians 
who have sought asylum in the United 


States under the Mussolini régime would 


mean “sure death” for any such refugees 
if they were returned. 


PROHIBITION 


The discussion of prohibition, which ap- 
pears on the whole to be growing in inten- 
sity as well as in geographical extension, 
has been marked by heated attack and 
equally heated defense in Congress, by ap- 
peals to the testimony or practice of prom- 
inent individuals, living or dead, regarding 
the use of alcohol, by some uncertainty 
about the policy of the Government in the 
enforcement of the prohibitory laws, and 
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by apparent signs of an alignment of politi- 
cal forces in a number of States for or 
against some modification of the existing 
regime. The Association Against the 
Kighteenth Amendment, at an enthusiastic 
conference and banquet at Washington on 
Feb. 22, attended by about a thousand 
persons, challenged the law by printing on 
the menu Washington’s receipt for making 
beer, after an unsuccessful attempt to learn 
from the Department of Justice whether or 
not such publication would be lawful. The 
New York members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives issued a manifesto declaring 
that they felt it to be “entirely appropriate” ~ 
to attend the dinner “in a body” in order 
to “call attention to the manly, vigorous 
virtue of temperance and self-control of 
George Washington which enabled him to 
make proper use of beer and wine and 
even strong spirits and to avoid the abuse 
thereof.” : 

A ruling by Speaker Longworth on Feb. 
25 that the House Committee on the Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic was at liberty to pro- 
ceed with an investigation of prohibition 
enforcement and organized propaganda, 
notwithstanding that the House had passed 
no resolution on the subject, opened the 
way for such an inquiry as had been sev- 
eral times demanded. It was pointed out, 
however, that the investigation would nec- 
essarily be of limited scope, since the com- 
mittee was without special funds and had 
no authority to summon witnesses or com- 
pel testimony under oath, and that the ma- 
jority of the committee was “dry.” A-pro- 
posal by General Lincoln C. Andrews, in 
charge of prohibition enforcement, for a 
thorough inquiry into liquor conditions in 
the United States by a commission of five 
to be named by the President, was opposed 
by Secretary Mellon on the ground that 
nothing constructive or helpful would be 
accomplished. Another proposal, said to 
have been favored by General Andrews, 
for the purchase by the Government of the 
fifteen or twenty million gallons of medici- 
nal whisky in the country, was negatived 
by Mr. Coolidge. 

Conventions with Mexico, Belgium and 
Spain, similar to those already negotiated 
with a number of other countries to. pre- 
vent the smuggling of liquor into the 
United States, were ratified by the Senate 
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on March 3, and the conclusion of a treaty 
to the same effect with Cuba was an- 
nounced on March 4. 


New YorK STATE POLICIES 


Far the most significant events in the 
field of State government and administra- 
tion during the month have been the pro- 
posal by Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York of comprehensive State aid to hous- 
ing, and the submission of the report of the 
Hughes commission on the reorganization 
of the New York State Government. The 
first of these projects is intended to meet 
the pressing need for dwellings at low 
rentals, and to make possible the abandon- 
ment of dwellings unfit for habitation but 
still permitted to be used. The Hughes re- 
port was prepared under the authority of 
a constitutional amendment approved at 
the State election last year. 

Governor Smith’s housing scheme, laid 
before the Legislature on Feb. 22, contem- 
plates the creation of two State agencies, a 
State Housing Bank and a State Housing 
Board, together with the formation of pri- 
vate limited dividend corporations through 
which the actual work of construction is to 
be carried on. Upon the approval by the 
board and the bank of the building plans 
submitted by a corporation, and the de- 
posit with the bank by the corporation of 
one-third of the estimated total cost of the 
project, the bank is to acquire by condem- 
nation the land required for the building, 
and issue bonds, carrying interest at not 
more than 5 per cent., for the remaining 
two-thirds of the cost. The bonds, which 
are to be exempt from State taxation, and, 
it is expected, from Federal taxation as 
well, constitute a first lien on the property. 
The building corporations, whose divi- 
dends to stockholders are to be limited to 
6 per cent., is to lease the land for fifty 
years, the title remaining with the bank, 
and a sinking fund sufficient to extinguish 
75 per cent. of the bonds, with interest, at 
the end of the same period is to be set up. 
The rentals, which are subject to State reg- 
ulation, are to be fixed at the outset at 
from $11 to $12.50 a month per room in 
Greater New York, $10 in cities of the first 
class. and $9 elsewhere. 

The belief was expressed by Governor 
Smith that with the right of condemnation 


granted to the bank, thus making possible 
the acquisition of the large tracts of land 
necessary for economical building, and 
with the exemption of the bonds from tax- 
ation by the State, and, if the local Gov- 
ernments so choose, from municipal taxa- 
tion also, private capital may be induced 
to cooperate with the State to an extent 
sufficient actually to end the present hous- 
ing shortage. 

The Hughes report, prepared by a com- 
mission of which Charles E. Hughes was 
Chairman and submitted to the Legislature 
on March 1, proposed sweeping changes in 
the organization of the State Government 
and the conduct of State business. Some 
180 departments, commissions, bureaus 
and other agencies which now represent 
the administrative activities of the State are 
to he grouped in eighteen departments, the 
duties and jurisdiction of each being care- 
fully outlined. Provision is made for an 
executive budget, to be prepared under the 
direction of the Governor, but with the. 
right reserved to. the Legislature to add 
items subject to the Governor’s veto. The 
term of the Governor is to be extended to 
four years instead of the present two years, 
the terms of the heads of departments coin- 
ciding with that of the Governor and the 
incumbents to be removable by the Gov- 
ernor for cause. As the adoption of the 
proposed budget system requires a further 
amendment of the State Constitution, a 
form of amendment for that purpose was 
appended to the report. The commission 
recommended that the new plan, which of 
course requires legislative approval, should 
go into effect on Jan. 1, 1927. 

It was pointed out in the discussion of 
the report that its recommendations, while 
in the main the same as those which Gov- 
ernor Smith has repeatedly advocated, were 
in substance a fulfillment of the purposes 
of the revised State Constitution of 1915, 
which was rejected at the polls because it 
was thought to be too much in advance of 
the times. 


Tue Stupy oF CRIME 


Notwithstanding a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether or not the 
United States is suffering from a veritable 
“crime wave,” proposals for the systematic 
study of crime and its treatment have con- 


tinued to multiply. A committee of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mended on Feb. 28 that a legislative com- 
mission be established to investigate the 
subject, and that the commission consider 
the advisability of forming a citizens’ asso- 
ciation on criminal administration. What 
is needed, the committee suggested, is “im- 
proved administration rather than addi- 
tional laws.” 

The National Crime Commission recently 
formed in New York announced on Feb. 28 
the personnel of a committee to study the 
causes of crime. The Chairman of the 
committee is Newton D. Baker, former Sec- 
retary of War. The appointment of a tem- 
porary commission to conduct a similar 
investigation was urged on March 1 by 
Governor Smith of New York in a special 
message to the Legislature. 

An unusual situation was created on 
Feb. 27 by the presentation to the Senate, 
at the request of the Better Government 
Association of Chicago and Cook County, 
of a petition asking for a Congressional in- 
vestigation of crime and lawlessness in Chi- 
cago. “Evidence multiplies daily,” the pe- 
tition declared, “that many public officials 
are in secret alliance with underworld as- 
sassins, gunmen, rum-runners, booileggers, 
thugs, ballot box stuffers and repeaters; 
that a ring of politicians and public offi- 
cials operating through criminals and with 
dummy directors are conducting a number 
of breweries and are selling beer under 
police protection, police officials, working 
out of the principal law enforcement office 


of the city, having been convoying liquor 


* * * and that one such officer who is 
under Federal indictment is still acting as 
a police officer.” The Senate Immigration 
Committee, to whom the petition was re- 
ferred, rejected it on March 2. 


Or NATIONAL INTEREST 


Bert E. Haney of Oregon, Democrat, 
who refused to resign from the United 
States Shipping Board last August when 
requested to do so by the President, ten- 
dered his resignation on Feb. 23. 

Following the recommendation by the 
House Appropriations Committee of an 
appropriation of $690,000 for the Tariff 
Commission, the National Cooperative Milk 
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Producers, representing some 300,000 
dairy farmers, protested to the members 
of the House against the appropriation, 
alleging unwarranted delay and irregular 
procedure on the part of the commission. 

In a report on the agricultural situation 
made public by the National Industrial 
Conference Board on March 1, it was stated 
that both acreage and crop yield had de- 
clined since 1900, that farm exports were 
falling off, and that the return on capital 
invested in farming had fallen from 514 
per cent. for the five years before the 
World War to 4 per cent., with only 2 per 
cent. as the net return on individual farm 
operation. 

Secretary of State Kellogg refused on 
March 3 to give to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate the data upon 
which the exclusion of the Countess Karolyi 
from the United States was based. 

The agreement ending the anthracite coal 
strike was approved by the Tri-District 
Convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America at Scranton, Pa., on Feb. 16, 
by a vote of 698 to 2, and the mining of 
coal was resumed the next day. 

The candidacy of Governor Miriam A. 
Ferguson of Texas to succeed herself was 
announced on Feb. 27. : 

The New York Senate voted on Feb. 24 
to make an investigation of labor condi- - 
tions in the State, with particular reference 
to the effect of some 200 proposed changes 
in the Workmen’s Compensation act. Pend- 
ing the investigation, it was reported, prac- — 
tically all of the labor bills before the 
Senate would be laid aside. 

A committee of prominent citizens of 
New York has been appointed by Mayor 
Walker to devise plans for the protection 
of the public in the event of sudden emer- 
gencies or disasters. 

Twenty-four bills and resolutions of the 
last Philippine Legislature were vetoed by 
Governor General Wood, among them 
being bills for a plebiscite on the question 
of independence and for more liberal 
divorce laws. 

Awards in 191 cases of claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against Germany arising out of 
the World War were announced by the 
Mixed Claims Commission at Washington 
on Feb. 15, the total amount awarded being 
$5,397,368.26. 


[MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA] 


Foreign Priests Deported From Mexico 


Government’s Enforcement of Nationalistic Policy Overshadows Land Law Issue 
—Anniversary of Maine Tragedy Observed in Havana 
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ernment during February to put 

into operation unfulfilled religious 
and educational. clauses of the Con- 
stitution of 1917 received precedence in 
interest, both in and out of Mexico, over 
the unchanged diplomatic deadlock which 
developed in January between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Mexico. 
The clauses in question read as follows: 


Religious institutions known as churches, irre- 
spective of creed, shall in no case have legal ca- 
pacity to acquire, hold or administer real prop- 
erty. * * * Places of public worship are the 
property of the nation, as represented by the Fed- 
eral Government, which shall determine which of 
them may continue to be devoted to their present 
purpose. Episcopal residences, rectories, semi- 
naries, orphan asylums, or collegiate establish- 
ments of religious institutions, convents, or any 
other buildings built or designed for the adminis- 
tration, propaganda, or teaching of any religious 
creed, shall forthwith pass, as of full right, to 
the legal ownership of the Nation. * * * Only 
a Mexican by birth may be a minister of & re- 
‘ligious creed in Mexico. No ministers of religious 
creeds shall * * * criticize the fundamental 
laws of the country, the authorities in particular 
or the Government in general. 


See taken by the Mexican Gov- 


The decision of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to enforce these constitutional clauses 
was first made known on Feb. 11. On that 
date the Mexican Attorney General de- 
clared that all church property not already 
in the possession of the nation had been 
nationalized, and announced that orders 
had been issued for the arrest and deporta- 
tion of all foreign priests. In this connec- 
tion it should be held in mind that the Con- 
stitution of 1857, as amended in 1901, 
nationalized all property of “religious cor- 
porations and institutions” except that 
which was intended directly and exclusive- 
ly for the purposes of the institution. The 
Constitution of 1917, however, went further 
and even nationalized the churches, as well 
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as all property that still remained in their 
possession. Since 1917 the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has frequently asserted and exer- 
cised the rights of ownership over particu- 
lar churches, but the declaration of the. 
Mexican Attorney on Feb. 11 was the first 
move on the part of the Government to 
nationalize completely all church property 
in Mexico as provided by the Constitution 
of LOVE 

The arrest of foreign priests for the pur- 
pose of deporting them was begun without 
warning on the night of Feb. 10. Between 
that date and March 2 a large number of 
foreign Catholic priests, principally of 
Spanish or Irish nationality, were either 
summarily deported or voluntarily left 
Mexico in order to avoid deportation by 
the National or State Governments. A 
case against Archbishop Mora y del Rio of 
Mexico City, charged with having publicly 
criticized the policy of the Mexican Goy- 
ernment, was dismissed by a Mexico City 
District Court on Feb. 27. Efforts to en- 
force the deportation order resulted in vio- 
lence and death at Nayarit, State of Jalisco, 
where on March 3 citizens opened fire on 
the arresting party and three persons were 
killed in the battle that ensued. 

The Mexican Government on Feb. 12 is- 
sued an order closing all schools, orphan 
asylums and convents where religious in- 
struction was given, and took steps to de- » 
port a number of French and Spanish nuns 
engaged in teaching in such institutions. — 
El Universal on March 1 reported that 
Catholic schools and orphan asylums were 
being closed throughout Mexico; in some 
instances the closing of these institutions 
was attended by rioting. A cablegram 
from the President and Secretary of the 
Mexico City Evangelical Committee, which 
was made public in New York City on Feb. 
27, stated that no evangelical schools had 


as yet been closed and no evangelical inte: 
sionaries had been expelled. 


The expulsion of a citizen of the United 


States, the Rev. J. L. Phillips, President of a 


Methodist school at Piedras Negras, Coa- 
huila, and three teachers at the school, 
was authoritatively reported from Mexico 
City on Feb. 20 to have been the result 
of a local misunderstanding of Federal 
instructions. Probable explanation of the 
non-interference with evangelical workers 
in Mexico may be found in the assertion 
on Feb. 27 of S. G. Inman, a Protestant 
leader in the United States, that Protestant 
missionary organizations and missionaries 


in Mexico have consistently observed for 


some years the provisions of the Mexican 
Constitution. A dispatch of Feb. 20 from 


Mexico City intimated that Protestants . 


were enjoying special protection in Mex- 
ico because of the fact that certain high 
Governmental officials are Protestants. 
-The action of the Mexican Government 
in enforcing the religious and educational 
clauses of the Constitution aroused a storm 
of protest and indignation both in Mex- 
ico and in the United States. Criticism 
of the Mexican Government was charac- 
terized as “wholesale” in an authoritative 
dispatch from Mexico City on Feb. 20. 
Rioting occurred in the capital on Feb. 23 
when Governmental agents interrupted a 
service in one of the principal Catholic 
churches and arrested two priests who were 
alleged to be Spaniards. Rioting at the 
church was followed by an angry mob 
demonstration — in which prominent so- 
ciety women participated—before the of- 
fice of Minister of the Interior Tejada, 
under whose instructions the arrest of the 
two priests had been made. Before the 
gathering was dispersed the Fire Depart- 
ment and police reserves were called out. 
Sixteen persons were reported to have been 
wounded and several to have been killed. 
Catholic women of Mexico City on Feb. 
25 sent a telegram of protest against al- 
leged unwarranted action of the Govern- 
ment in its enforcement of the religious 
clauses of the Constitution to President 
Calles, who was then at Monterey. Two 
days later (Feb. 27) Minister of the In- 
terior Tejada stoutly defended the action 
of the Mexican Government. He asserted 
that the reason for deporting Catholic 
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priests was that they were “trying again 
tc become a political power,” and were 
responsible for anti-Government agitation, 
He charged the priests with having pro- 
moted only the selfish interests of the Cath- 
clic Church, and with having purposely 
kept the masses in a state of ignorance and 
superstition. President Calles on March 1 
heartily endorsed the stand taken by Min- 
ister Tejada in enforcing the religious and 
educational clauses of the Constitution. The 
President was reported to have directed 
that the expulsion of all foreign priests 
and ministers of the gospel who are at 
present exercising the functions of their of- 
fices be continued, and that all religious 
schools, no matter by which denomination 
they are being supported, be closed. 

From Mexico City it was reported on 
Feb. 20 that the Mexican Government, in 
view of the many criticisms against its 
policy of closing schools, had given per- 
mission for Roman Catholic schools to re- 
epen, provided they included laic teaching 
in their curricula. ; 

An official order of the Secretary of 
Public Instruction, dated Feb. 26, directed 
that all private schools in Mexico must 
register with the Ministry of Public In- 
struction within sixty days or be closed. 
Private primary schools were forbidden to 
give religious instruction, to possess any 
images, or to have any connection with 
churches or religious corporations. 
isters of any creed or members of any re- 
ligious order, either male or female, were 
forbidden to serve as teachers in any 
school. A number of Catholic schools were 
reported to have opened with the under- 
standing that all religious instruction 
would be eliminated. 

The enforcement against Catholics of 
the religious clauses of the constitution 
provoked criticism of the Calles Govern- 
ment by dignitaries of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, and also in the House 
of Representatives. Archbishop Curley of 
Baltimore protested against the treatment 
of Catholics in Mexico at a meeting of the 
Knights of Columbus in Washington on 
Feb. 16. The following day Representa- 
tive Boylan of New York, at the instance 
of dignitaries of the Catholic Church, of- 
fered a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which directed the Secretary of 


Min-. . 
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State to furnish the House of Representa- 
tives with information “in respect to the 
expulsion from Mexico of citizens of the 
United States on account of their religious 
belief.” The resolution was sent to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
following day (Feb. 18) Representative 
Boylan during a discussion in the House 
of Representatives of Mexico’s exclusion 
of foreign clergymen demanded that the 
United States take prompt steps to pro- 
tect its citizens in Mexico. The request 
of Representative Boylan was approved 
and enlarged upon by Representative Fair- 
child of New York, a member of the 
House Foreign Relations Committee. Rep- 
resentative Fairchild introduced in the 
House of Representatives a resolution pro- 
testing against the action of the Mexican 
Government in putting into operation the 
unfulfilled religious clauses of the Con- 
stitution. The resolution called upon 
Secretary of State Kellogg for complete 
information with regard to the entire Mex- 
ican situation. 

President Calles took formal cognizance 
of these criticisms in an address in Mexico 
City on March 5. He stoutly defended his 
policy of enforcement of the religious 
clauses of the Constitution of 1917, adding 
that he would “sustain the Constitution as 
long as he is President,” and closed with 
an expression of gratitude to the American 
Federation of Labor “for its support of 
his administration.” 

Few. developments of a public nature 
occurred during February with respect to 
the diplomatic deadlock between the Gov- 
ernments of Mexico and the United States 
over the recently enacted Mexican alien 
land and petroleum laws. The answer of 
the Mexican Government to the second 
note of the Department of State protest- 
ing against alleged retroactive and con- 
fiscatory provisions of the laws was 
delivered to United States Ambassador 
Sheffield on Feb. 12 and reached Wash- 
ington eight days later. It was reported 
from Washington on Feb. 27 that Secretary 
of State Kellogg, having conferred with 
President Coolidge and with former Am- 
bassador to Mexico Charles B. Warren, 
was preparing a third note of protest to 
the Mexican Government. None of the 


diplomatic correspondence relative to the 
controversy over the alleged confiscatory 
and retroactive features of the two new 
laws was made public. A resolution of- 
ferred in the United States Senate by 
Senator Norris of Nebraska on Feb. 18 
called upon Secretary Kellogg to state 
whether the Mexican Government had ob- 
jected to the publication of the recent 
diplomatic correspondence. In Mexico 
City, Minister of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor Morones, the close adviser of Presi- 
dent Calles, denied on Feb. 13 that the 
Mexican Government “has ever attempted 
or even contemplated in the remotest de- 
gree, violation of the agreements entered 
into by it with the United States or any 
other Government.” He declared that the 
position of the Mexican Government in re- 
lation to the alien land and petroleum law 
was “unaltered.” — 
While the diplomatic deadlock between 
the United States and Mexico remained un- — 
broken and while the agitation in this 
country against Mexico’s policy of exclud- 
ing foreign religious workers was (at its 
height, a United States Federal Grand Jury 
at San Antonio, Texas, returned indict- 
ments on Feb. 19 against eight prominent 
Mexican political refugees for alleged 
complicity in a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Calles Government. Among the Mex- 
icans indicted were former Secretary of 
the Mexican Congress, R. Esparza Marti- 
nez; General Francisco Coss, Alfonso de 
1a Huerta, brother of Adolfo de la Huerta; 
and Jorge Prieto Laurens, prominent de la 
Huertista leader*and former Governor of 
San Luis Potosi. 
The Mexican Government early in Feb- 
ruary confiscated the estate of Rafael Zu- 
baran Capmany, prominent de la Huertista 
rebel. The estate, which is located in the 
Province of Quintana Rio, is valued at 
40,000,000 pesos. 
It was announced that Feb. 28 would be 
the final date for filing claims before the 
United States-Mexican General Claims 
Commission, which is charged with the ad- 
judication of all claims of United States 
and Mexican nationals originating in the 
period from 1868 to 1910. A total of 
2,300 claims of American citizens against 
Mexico, valued in the aggregate at $327,- 
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000,000, and 800 claims of Mexican citi- 


zens. against the United States totaling 


$226,000,000, had been presented to the 
General Claims Commission up to Feb. 11. 
The Mexican Government on Feb. 22 in- 
vited Mexicans to file claims with the Spe- 


cial Claims Commission for damages in- 


curred during the Pershing expedition into 


- the State of Chihuahua. 


The discovery of the sites of six ruined 


Maya cities along the east coast of Yucatan 


between Feb. 8 and Feb. 18 was officially 


announced by the Mason-Spinden Archae- 
’ logical Expedition, which is now in Yuca- 


tan. 


The Mexican Government on Feb. 20 
signed a contract with the White Engineer- 
ing Corporation of New York for the con- 
struction of irrigation projects that will 
cost $20,000,000. This action followed 
close upon the cnactment in Mexico of the 
irrigation law which declares all irrigable 
lands in Mexico to be a public utility and, 
as such, subject to condemnation by the 
Mexican Government. It is the announced 
policy of the Government to let out these 
lands in small tracts to native Mexicans 
who will make the land productive by de- 
veloping irrigation projects. 
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Cuba 


[THE twenty-eighth anniversary of the 

destruction of the battleship Maine in 
the harbor of Havana was observed in that 
city on Feb. 15, on which date the Cuban 
Government unveiled a magnificent monu- 
ment there to the American sailors killed 
in the disaster. The ceremony was at- 
tended by President Machado and other 
high officials of Cuba and by representa- 
tives of the United States Government. 
The United Spanish War Veterans of 
America placed a commemorative tablet on 
the monument. Addresses were delivered 
by President Machado and United States 
Ambassador Crowder. 

The Cuban Secretariat of Public Works 
late in February took under consideration 
‘extensive plans submitted to it by Jean 
Forestier, a French expert, for the beauti- 
fication of Havana. The plans called for: 
a park surrounding the Maine monument. 

For the first time in the history of the 
country a woman was appointed to the 
position of Prosecuting Attorney. The 
woman is Sefiorita Angela Zaldivar of 
Camaguey. Sefiorita Zaldivar received her 
appointment from the Cuban Government 
late in February. 


[SOUTH AMERICA] 


Coolidge Confirms Tacna-Arica Rulings 


Secretary Kellogg Reviews Progress of South America—Credit Situation in Brazil 
—Colombia’s New President—Perwian Congress in Extra Session 


By HARRY T. COLLINGS 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


ington’s Birthday by the Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania, Secretary 
Kelloge of the Department of State was 
the speaker of the day. In the course of 
his address which dealt with the interna- 
tional relations of the United States, the 
Secretary called attention to the influence 
exerted by the United States on the de- 
velopment of South America. He pointed 


A T the annual observance of Wash- 


out the extent to which the latter’s constitu- 


tional and political fabric is based on our 
own and admitted that we have given too 


scant credit to them for development dur- 
ing the past century. He said: 


As we look back over that hundred years I 
think all candid students of history will admit 
that the accomplishments of South_American re- 
publics mark one of the most notable periods of 
history, and it is my conviction that universities 
and colleges can very profitably devote more 
time to teaching the history of those countries. 

This is a great field and much, I think, could 
be accomplished by the exchange of students 
with South American institutions of learning. Not 
only may our students be profitably sent there 
to study their language, which is of surpassing 
importance, but to study their governments, their 
social and economic conditions. 
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We are and should be intimately connected 
with all South American countries, not only by 
ties of sentiment but by ties of interest. 


President Coolidge confirmed (Feb. 25) 
the rulings of the Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary 
Commission on all points in pending ap- 
peals, involving registration and voting 
regulations. The decision will permit the 
immediate printing of the regulations and 
registration forms for distribution. 

The Peruvian appeal against the ruling 
to grant voting privilege to railway em- 
ployes in the disputed area was denied. 
The Commission had ruled that these per- 
‘sons were not Government employes and 
the President sustained this decision. Chile 
protested against the exclusion from the 


voting privilege of certain classes of ju. 


‘dicial, public health, school and municipal 
‘officials as well as notaries public and 
public recorders, but the arbitrator sus- 
tained the Commission on this point alsc. 
No explanation of the decisions was in- 
cluded in the pronouncement. 

Major General Lassiter planned to hold 
the plebiscite on April 15. General John 
J. Pershing, on arriving in Washington on 
Feb. 11, stated emphatically that his re- 
tirement from the Chairmanship of the 
Tacna-Arica arbitration was due solely to 
ill health. After a conference with Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg, Gen- 
eral Pershing said that the plebiscite would 
take place on April 15, barring unforseen 
difficulties. 

The Latin-American press has run the 
gamut of comments on the rulings of the 
Commission, the retirement of General 
Pershing and the decisions on appeals to 
the arbitrator. Absolutely divergent opin- 
ions have been expressed on all these mat- 
ters according as the writer was prejudiced 
in favor of one or the other of the dis- 
putants. The Buenos Aires Nacién main- 
tained that the United States “has no in- 
tention of carrying out a decision by force 
of arms or economic pressure, nor to in- 
tervene in any way in case clashes occur 
between the contenders. Should a break 
come the only step Washington would take 
would be to offer mediation.”’ On the with- 
drawal of General Pershing, O Jornal, a 
prominent Brazilian newspaper, asserted 
that the “outcome of the plebiscite tangle 


will be the occupation of the disputed zone — 


by American forces.” The moderate press 
opinion is expressed by La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires as follows: 

However unfortunate the successive crises suf- 
fered by the negotiations, they must not be al- 
lowed to sway the final results. The plebiscite 
must not and will not be the source of new con- 
flicts. The real way to peace and concord will be 
a democratic and peaceful struggle, frank, loyal, 
correct and just. No diplomatic interference must 
be permitted to halt the solution. 


Representation of the Latin-American 
republics in the League of Nations called 
forth much discussion in the press of 
South America and Europe during Febru- 
ary. For some time past Brazil has occu- 
pied a conspicuous place in League affairs. 
In an interview in Rio de Janeiro (Feb. 
21) Senhor Pacheco, Foreign Minister, 
stated that his country would ask for a 
permanent seat in the Council of the 
League when that body met March. 8. 
The increase in the number of non-perma- 
nent Council seats assigned to Latin 
America resulted in an unofficial proposal 
at Geneva that the third seat be reserved 
for Argentina, Brazil and Chile, which 
should hold it in turn. Should Spain be 
elected to a permanent Council seat, the 
safeguarding of Latin-American interests, 
according to a European proposal, might 
be entrusted to her. 

The recent successful flight of the Span- 
ish aviators to the east coast of South 
America has strengthened the bonds of 
sympathy between the mother country and 
the former colonies. The Order of the 
Golden Key, which carries the rank of 
Chamberlain, was conferred by the King 
of Spain upon Commander Franco, Cap- 
tain Ruiz de Alda and Ensign Duran as a 
reward for their successful flight. 

Premier Primo de Rivera of Spain has 
twice refused the request of Commander 
Franco that he be allowed to fly back to 
Spain in his plane, the Ne Plus Ultra. 
This plane was officially presented to 
Argentina at a public ceremony on 
March 5. On the following day the 
aviators sailed for home on the Spanish 
man-of-war Alcedo. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Pan-American Society of the United States 
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was held in New York Feb. 13. The 
Secretary's report showed that the society 
had established branches in practically all 
of the South American capitals. The Hon. 
Honorio Pueyrredén, Argentine Ambas- 
sador to the United States, was re-elected 
Honorary President, and Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan-American 
Union, Honorary Vice President. 

Statistics published by the Department 
of Commerce on March 1] showed that the 
value of trade between the United States 
and Latin America in 1925 was over 
$2,000,000,000. As compared with 1924 
this represented an increase of more than 
© per cent. Of the four trade areas (South 
America, West Indies, Mexico, Central 
America), South America stood first with 
a total trade exchange between the United 
States and that area amounting to $921,- 
594,149, an increase of 18 per cent. over 
1924. Total imports into the United States 
from South America amounted to $518,- 
991,017, representing an increase of 11 
per cent. over 1924, and our total exports 
to those countries, to $402,603,132, which 
was 28 per cent. greater than in 1924. 

Chilean newspapers reported the estab- 
lishment of additional transportation fa- 
cilities between Japan and South America. 
The Osaka Shoshen Kaisha, the principal 
steamship company now operating over 
this route, is adding three new motor ships 
to its fleet. The first of these is to be 
Jaunched in 1926 and the other two in 
1927. The vessels have a gross tonnage of 
12,200 each and accomodations for 500 
passengers. The Italian General Naviga- 
tion Company is likewise increasing its 
service between Italy and the east coast of 
South America by two additional ships, the 
Roma and the Augustus, which have each 
a displacement of over 30,000 tons. 


Argentina 


HE National Congress now in session 

has been inactive and there seemed to 
be little prospect of passing the budget for 
1926 or other financial measures. Month- 
ly authorization for expenditures in Janu- 
ary and February has been made and such 
short term financing will be necessary 
month by month until the budget is ap- 


proved. The budget which was reported 


by the Finance Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies on Dec. 28, 1925, authorized 
expenditures of 650,626,323 paper pesos 
(a paper peso is worth approximately 
40c.) and estimated revenue at 670,181,910 
pesos. 


Brazil 
"PHE credit situation in Brazil showed 


considerable improvement during Feb- 
ruary. The monetary policy of the Govern- 
ment for some months past has been to de- 
crease the paper circulation. While this 
makes for general stability in the long run, 
it creates a credit stringency during th 
period of contraction. 

Brazil has been the objective of many 
German immigrants for the past four years 
because the quota established by the re- 
strictive legislation of the United States ab- 
sorbs only about 40 per cent. of Germany’s 
total emigration. Before the World War 90 
per cent. of Germany’s total emigration 
came to the United States. German figures 
showed that 62,000 emigrants left Germany 
in 1925 as compared with 18,000 in 1913. 


Chile 
ENOR MIGUEL CRUCHAGO, former 


Minister to London, is to be the new 
Chilean Ambassador to the United States. 
Senor Cruchago has been in Washington 
for some time representing his country’s 
interest in the Tacna-Arica controversy. 

South American countries have made 
marked progress in hygienic and sanitary 
matters in recent years. A revised sanitary 
code which is now in force in Chile con- 
tains provisions relating to food and drugs 
which are based on the model Food and 


Drugs act approved by the Pan-American 


Sanitary Conference in Cuba in 1924. The 
importation of adulterated and misbranded 
foods and drugs is prohibited. Labels and 
advertising must not be misleading either 
through statement or through omissions. 
Isaac Joslin Cox, professor of history 
in Northwestern University, sailed from 
New Orleans, La., on Feb. 17 for Santiago 
to make an extensive study of the Govern- 
ment of Chile for the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. He will also deliver a 
course of lectures during April, May and 
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June, at the University of Chile, on the 
history of the United States. 


Colombia 


(COLOMBIA recently elected as Chief 

Executive Senor Miguel Abadia Men- 
dez. The new President will take office 
for a term of four years beginning Aug. 
7, 1926. He succeeds General Pedro Nel 
Ospina who was inaugurated Aug. 7, 1922. 
The national budget for 1926 estimates ex- 
penditures at 43,339,656 pesos and receipts 
at 43,449,922 pesos, leaving a surplus of 
110,266 pesos. The Colombian peso is ap- 
proximately the equivalent of the United 
States dollar. 


Paraguay 


THE first Paraguayan patent law is now 
in effect. Hitherto no general regula- 
lion for the granting and protection of pa- 
tents has existed in that country; patents 
were granted by special act of Congress 
and enforced under the penal code. The 
treaty of Montevideo of 1899, signed by 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Peru and 
Bolivia, provided that a patent granted in 
one of the signatory countries may be reg- 
istered within one year in any of the other 
treaty countries. This recognition of a 
patent was effected in Paraguay. By the 
new law patents are granted for a term 
of fifteen years on any new discovery or 
invention in any branch of industry. 


Peru 


(HE Peruvian Congress convened in ex- 

tra session on Feb. 18 and adjourned 
until Feb. 22. The financial situation 
needs relief and Congressional action on 
additional loans is certain. Press reports 
stated that New York banking interests 
were arranging a loan to Peru that the 
Government might purchase the Customs 
Tariff Collection Company (Cia. Recauda- 
dora de Impuestos), which collects most of 
the taxes for Government account. Under 
the terms of this loan the operation of the 
company is to be turned over to a local 
subsidiary of the North American bankers. 


A bill before the Chamber of Deputies au- 
thorizes the Executive to borrow £1,500,000 
sterling, secured by the salt revenues. The 
proceeds are to be used to cancel the un- 
paid balance of the French Salt Loan of 
1909 and to promote irrigation projects at 
Almos. According to the London press, 
the long discussed British tobacco loan to 
Peru has finally materialized. The pro- 
ceeds of £4,000,000 sterling are to 
be devoted to railway construction and the 
Peruvian Tobacco Monopoly is to be 
pledged to the British-American Tobacco 
Company as security. 

The largest budget in the history of 
Peru has been approved by Congress for 
1926. Receipts and expenditures practi- 
cally balance at 9,762,829 Peruvian pounds 
(at present rate of exchange the Peruvian 
pound is worth $3.80). More than one- 
third of the total sum appropriated goes 
to the Ministry of Finance. 

Spain’s conquest of Peru in the six- 
teenth century, the rebellion of Gonzalo 
Pizarro and the pacification of that coun- 
try by Pedro de la Gasca are recorded in 
a collection of 3,000 manuscripts, the pur- 
chase of which was announced on Feb. 11 
by the Henry E. Huntington Library of 
San Marino, Cal. 


Ecuador 
(THE Junta (committee) of the present 


Provisional Government of Ecuador 
has approved the proposal of a Guayaquil 
firm, granting them the exclusive right to 


import radio apparatus for a period of - 


five years and to erect two broadcasting 


stations at Quito and Guayaquil. The net | 


profits accruing are to be divided equally 
between the concessionaries and the Gov- 
ernment. 


Venezuela 


ME. CARLOS GRISANTI, a lawyer, has’ 


been appointed Minister for Venezu- 
ela to the United States. In 1909 Dr. 
Grisanti was diplomatic agent to France 
and Holland. In his new post at Wash- 
ington he will succeed Dr. Pedro M. 
Arsaya. 
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[THE BRITISH EMPIRE] _ = 


Socialism as an Issue in British Politics 


Free State Government Victorious at By-Elections—MacKenzie King’s 
Return to Parliament—Settlement of Australia’s Tropical North— 
Asiatic Issue in South Africa—Swarajists’ Defeat in India 


By RALSTON HAYDEN 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


issues of the month in Great 

Britain was that of the position 
which should be taken at the March meet- 
ing of the League of Nations upon the 
question of admitting another power to the 
Council of the League at the same time as 
Germany. Great interest also attached to 
the announcement by Prime Minister Bald- 
win on Feb. 25 that an Imperial Conference 
had been arranged for October, 1926. 
Speculation at once arose as to whether 
the Union of South Africa, now in control 
of a Nationalist Government, would be 
represented at the conference. Within a 
few days, however, announcement was 
made in Capetown that the Union would 
participate, and that its delegates would 
be the Premier, General J. B. M. Hertzog, 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Tiel- 
man Roos. The conference of next October 
will be the eighth held since 1887 and will 
be attended by the Prime Minister and one 
or two other ministers of each of the do- 
minions and by representatives of India. 
The conference may consider any question 
of imperial policy, but its decisions are 
binding upon only such parts of the empire 
as accept them. 

One of the most interesting debates on 
the address from the throne, which was dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons during 
the early part of February, arose over an 
amendment offered by Philip Snowden, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the -late 
Labor Government. Mr. Snowden’s amend- 
ment demanded ‘“‘a fundamental reorgani- 
zation of industry on the lines of public 
ownership and democratic control of the 
essential services.” The proposal put one 
of the fundamental issues of present-day 
British politics before the House, and al- 
though it was defeated by a vote of 229 to 
112 the discussion showed that it was re- 
ceiving serious consideration. Especially 
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significant were speeches by several of the 
younger members demanding that the ques- 
tion of unemployment should be raised 
above party politics. 

At a three-day conference beginning on 
Feb. 17 delegates to the number of 1,500 
and representing the local Liberal Associa- 
tions of England and Wales gave their un- 
qualified assent to Lloyd George’s propo- 
sals for reforming the land system of Great 
Britain. The conference, however, was the 
occasion of the announcement of the seces- 
sion of Commander Hilton Young, another 
prominent Liberal. Hitherto a stalwart 
supporter of Lloyd George and recognized 
as a financial expert, he left the party be- 
cause he believed that his former chief’s 
proposals were socialistic and, if put into 
effect, would mean the gradual passage of 
the land into the hands of the nation. A 
number of other Liberals of local impor- 
tance also left the party on the land issue. 
On Feb. 17 the Conservatives suffered de- 
feat in a three-cornered by-election in the 
Darlington constituency, the Labor candi- 
date being returned by a majority of more 
than 2,000. The Labor Party announced 
on Feb. 24 that a plebiscite of its constitu- 
ent bodies had confirmed by a large ma- 
jority the Liverpool resolutions excluding 
Communists from membership in the party. 
Another significant event in Labor circles 
was the expulsion of Ben Spoor from the 
party for public advocacy of close coopera- 
tion in the House of Commons between the 
Labor members and radical Liberals. Mr. 
Spoor is a member of the House and was 
Labor chief whip in the MacDonald Gov- 
ernment. ; 

George W. Hinman Jr. writes from 
Washington, D. C.: 

Excellent prospects for simplifying the admin- — 
istrative machinery of the American immigration 
laws are officially forecast as the outcome of re- 


sults obtained through an experimental system 
established in the British Isles for the intensive 
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RUSE REESE ety: 
¢ DONT OWE NozING! 
VE DONT PAY NOZING' 


THE BRITISH TAXPAYER AS MASCOYL. 
—The Daily Express, London 


examination abroad of applicants seeking per- 
mission to enter the United States. By attaching 
medical examiners and immigration inspectors as 
technical advisers to the staffs of seven consular 
officers in the British Isles, the United States 
Government learned that it was entirely practi- 
_ cable to make such an examination of the would- 
be immigrant before his embarkation as might 
safely be substituted for the major part of the 
examination theretofore performed at the Amer- 
ican port of entry. 

Under the new system, the number of appli- 
cants refused immigration visas abroad increased 
sixfold, 70 per cent- of the refusals being based 
upon defects ascertained by the medical examiner. 
By the same token, the number of arrivals held 
at the American port of entry for the immigra- 
tion Board of Special Inquiry was reduced 50 
per cent. and the total number of final exclu- 
sions of aliens holding visas was cut to less than 
one-twentieth of the figure under the old system. 
Under the new plan, the immigrant entering New 
York, for example, is treated on the same basis 
as the tourist; and, barring unforeseen develop- 
ments, he lands direct from the steamship with- 
out passing through the immigration station at 
Ellis Island. 

As the result of the experiment in handling 
immigration from. the British Isles, the United 
States has -officially’ declared the new system 
“a complete success.” Arrangements already have 
been made to put the new system into operation 
in Belgium and the Netherlands, and the plan 
will be extended “to other countries whose Gov- 
ernments request similar facilities as rapidly as 
funds and personnel are available.” 


: Ireland 
pwo by-elections left the Free State 


Government with its strensth unim- 
paired. On Feb. 21 James Dwyer, the 
Government candidate at Leix-Offaly, de- 
feated Art O’Conner, his Republican op- 
ponent, in a close poll. A few days previ- 
ously the Government had lost a seat in 
County Dublin to the Labor Party. The 
appointment of Professor J. Marcus 
O’Sullivan of the National University of 
Ireland as Minister of Education of the 


Free State was regarded as being of espe- 
cial significance because Professor O’Sul- 
livan is not a Gaelic scholar. His selec- 
tion was the cause of considerable dis- 
satisfaction among the “Irish Ireland” 
eroup. 


Canada 


ORRESPONDENCE between the United 

States and Canada relative to the 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal was 
laid upon the tal le of the Dominion House 
of Commons Feb. 24 by Charles Stewart, 
Minister of the Interior. “The Canadian ° 
Government,” Mr. Stewart declared, “has 
never at any time recognized in the 
smallest degree the diversion and will con- 
tinue to protest against the entire principle 
of abstracting water from the Great Lakes 
to another watershed.” The correspon- 
dence showed that Canada had protested 
vigorously against the United States War 
Department’s permit to the Chicago Sani- 
tary District to divert 8,500 cubic feet of 
water per second from Lake Michigan. 
It also hinted that demands might be 
made on the United States for alleged 
damage to Canadian navigation and power 
interests from the reduction of the lake 
levels and the St. Lawrence River flow, 


_and that the St, Lawrence seaway project 


may be blocked unless the Chicago diver- 
sion were greatly reduced. 

The committee appointed by the Goy- 
ernment to investigate charges of corrup- 
tion in the Canadian Customs Service held 
its first meeting Feb. 10. 

The Parliamentary situation remained 
practically unchanged during February. 
Conservative attacks on the Government 
in the form of amendments to the address 
from the throne continued to be voted. 
down by a combination of Liberals and 
Progressives. One of the heaviest assaults 
made upon the Government was an amend- 
ment condemning the trade treaty with 
Australia. This agreement, Conservative 
speakers declared, had been disastrous to 
Canadian farmers, especially dairy farm- 
ers, and fruit growers. In the division on 
Feb. 17, however, the Government won 
by a vote of 119 to 108. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King, who 
lost his seat in the last general election, 


won an easy victory in the Prince Albert 


constituency, Saskatchewan, and again be- 


came a Member of the House of Com- 
mons. 

During February Ontario was stirred by 
a gold rush that was reminiscent of the 
early days in the Klondike. The objective 
was. the gold fields located in the Red 
Bank country, about 1,200 miles north- 
west of Toronto, some fifty miles east of 
the Manitoba boundary and 140 miles 
from the nearest railway. 


Australia 
PROTECTION of the State and of pri- 


vate property against revolution and 
destructive violence in industrial welfare 
was sought by the Commonwealth Crimes 
Bill introduced in Parliament late-in Jan- 
uary. The proposals included severe pen- 
alties, including deportation and imprison- 
ment, for persons or bodies advocating or 
encouraging, first, the overthrow of the 
Constitution by force or by sabotage; 
secondly, the overthrow by force or vio- 
lence of the Government of the Common- 
wealth or of a State of the Commonwealth 
or of any civilized country; and, thirdly, 
_ the destruction or injury of the property 
of the Commonwealth or of property used 
in trade or commerce with other countries 
or among the States of the Commonwealth. 
Similar penalties were provided for any 
body of persons which, by its constitution 
or by propaganda, advocated or encour- 
aged sedition. The bill also contained a 
substitute for the “deportation clauses” of 
the Immigration Act of last July which 
the High Court held unconstitutional. 
- The Northern Australia (Representa- 
tives) Bill, a measure preparing the way 
for the settlement of that vast territory, 
came before the House on Feb. 10 for its 
second reading. The Prime Minister, 
Stanley M. Bruce, explained that the bill 
would divide the Northern Territory, 
which comprises approximately 524,000 
square miles, along the twentieth parallel. 
The northern portion would he controlled 
by a commission of three members with 
headquarters at Darwin, and the head- 
quarters of the southern section would be 
at Alice Springs. Mr. Bruce declared that 
it was absolutely necessary for the de- 
fense of Australia that the northern part 
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of the continent should be populated. As 
a further means of opening up all parts 
of the Commonwealth the Government has 
offered the States the sum of £20,000,000 
for road making, on a pound for pound 
basis. 


N ew Zealand 


REORGANIZATION of the New Zeal- 


land Government railways under. 
plans authorized a year ago were to be 
commenced in the near future, according 
to official announcements made early, in’ 
February. The first tenders invited were 
for the reconstruction and equipment of 
the railway workshops, involving an ex- 
penditure of £1,500,000 over a period of 
three years. The specifications stipulate: 
that all-British material shall be used. 
Charles P. Sketrett, K. C., was sworn 
in on Feb. 1 as Chief Justice of the Do- 
minion. His predecessor, Sir Robert Stout, 
who had been Chief Justice for nearly 
twenty-seven years, retired at the end of 


1925. 
South Africa - 


7 QOUTH AFRICA made a friendly gesture 


to India on Feb. 15 when the Union 
Government consented to refer the Areas — 
Restriction, Immigration and Registration 
Bill, 1925 (Asiatic bill) to a select com- 
mittee before instead of after second read- 
ing. This change in procedure meant that 
the official Indian deputation then in Cape 
Town to protest against the proposed legis- 
lation would have an opportunity to pre- 
sent its case to the Legislature before, 
rather than after the Assembly vote either 
to reject or td accept the bill in principle. 
No indication was given that the Govern- — 
ment had altered its Asiatic policy. It 
would, however, hear Indian official 
opinion while that opinion might still be 
effective. Despite this conciliatory act by 
the Government, Indian feeling both in 
South Africa and in India itself became 
increasingly bitter against the Union. In- 
dians, in substance, contended that the 
Smuts-Gandhi agreement of 1914 provid- 
ing that, if India consented to,exclusion in 
the future, Indians already domiciled in 
South Africa would be treated with sym- 
pathy, generosity and justice, had been 
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broken. South Africans denied and re- 
sented these charges of breach of faith, 
and declared that it was not understood 
in 1914 that the rights of Indians in the 
Union should never be less than they then 
were. Indians stated that substantially the 
same promises were made at the Imperial 
Conferences: of 1918 and 1921. The new 
Asiatic bill proposed to make it impossible 
for Indians to hold land or immovable 
property except in the coastal belt in 
Natal; and to segregate them and to con- 
fine their rights of trading within certain 
designated locations, besides regulating the 
entry of their wives and families. Its aim, 
Indians declared, was to force as many of 
them as possible to leave the country. On 
Feb. 3 a special committee of the Durban 
fown Council reported that in its opinion 
the bill would not effect its purpose. The 
committee thought that the true method of 
solving the Asiatic question lay in the 
direction of a round table conference be- 
tween the Union, Great Britain and India. 
Repatriation with compensation was the 
solution offered by the Durban committee. 
The value of Indian property in Natal was 
' estimated at £12,000,000 and in the 
whole Union at from £18,000,000 to £23,- 
000,000. There are approximately 160,000 
- Indians in South Africa, as compared with 
1,600,000 Europeans. 

Alan Cobham, British aviator, completed 


an 8,000-mile flight from London to Cape 


Town on Feb. 18. He was the first airman 
to accomplish this journey in one plane. 


India 
[N the Indian Legislature on Feb. 15 the 


Government carried its vagrancy bill by 
a vote of 56 votes to 42 against the com- 
bined opposition of the Swarajist and the 
Independent leaders. The Government ma- 
jority was apparently due to a consider- 
able Moslem vote in favor of the measure. 
Indian papers, however, remarked that the 
significance of this alignment was uncer- 
tain because Moslem sentiment is tradition- 
ally hostile to vagrancy. The Assembly 
also. considered the Government’s. tariff 
amendment bill, providing for a reduction 
of from 15 to 21% per cent. on the 
import duty on handlooms and abolishing 
the import duty of 15 per cent. on hay 
presses. In connection with the latter meas- 


ure it was stated to be “the policy of the 
Government of India to encourage the de- 
velopment of agriculture by permitting the 
free import of agricultural machinery.” 

The Assembly on Feb. 19 debated the 
second reading of the bill introduced by 
an unofficial Bengali Hindu member for 
the repeal of the Bengal Regulation 3 of 
1818, the weapon which the Government 
is able to use for emergency action against 
revolutionaries. The bill was defeated by 
49 to 46. Both the Swarajists and the In- 
dependents voted on party lines. The two 
principal arguments produced against the 
bill were the Foreign Secretary’s proof 
that Regulation 3 was constantly required - 
to preserve British treaty relations with 
neighboring foreign States by controlling 
their political refugees, and the horror of 
the Bengal Moslems at the recent signs that 
the contagion of terrorist methods was af- 
fecting their young men. 

Official announcement was made that 
the shareholders of the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka Railway had sanctioned the accept- 
ance of the offer made by the Government 
of India to buy the railway for £3,000,000. 

Two interesting events in the history of 
the native Indian States, of which some 675 
exist within-the boundaries of the penin- 
sula, occurred during the month. One was 
the coronation amid Oriental splendor of 
Sir Hari Singh as the Maharajah of Jammu 
and Kashmir on Feb. 25. The new Ma- 


harajah achieved international notoriety 


early in 1925 as the mysterious “Mr. A.” 


in a London blackmail case. At almost 
the same time that Sir Hari Singh gained 
the throne which his European adventures 
had jeopardized the Maharajah of Indore 
abdicated his royal position in favor of his 
17-year-old son. The ruler of Indore was 
practically forced out of office by the 
Government of India because his agents 
attacked and mutilated a former dancing 
girl of his court and killed her companion 
and protector, a rich Indian merchant, in 
the streets of Bombay. The immediate 
perpetrators of the crime were disposed of 
by the ordinary courts. The vindication 
of the justice of the British Raj, which 
Lord Reading at the beginning of his vice- 
royalty declared extended to princes as 
well as to pariahs, produced a profound 
impression upon the people of India. 
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France on March 6, when Prime 

Minister Aristide Briand submitted 
the resignation of his Cabinet to President 
Doumergue. The fall of the Government 
followed an all-night session of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and was precipitated by 
the defeat in the Chamber of a clause of 
the financial bill which the Premier had 
made a question of confidence. The official 
vote by which the Government was defeated 
was 273 to 221, representing an Opposition 
majority of 53. 

The fall of the Government. came as 
a climax to weeks of tension, during which 
M. Briand had repeatedly pleaded for early 
action on the fiscal question. The need of 
legislation to effect a balanced budget was 
the foremost issue before the nation. 

On Feb. 16, after two months of debate, 
the Chamber of Deputies voted a tax bill 
which provided only 1,600,000,000 francs 
of the 4,500,000,000 required to balance 
the budget. The bill as voted was neither 
the Government project of Finance Minister 
‘Doumer, nor the plan offered by the Fi- 
nance Commission of the Chamber, but a 
combination of such items in both projects 
as were not .rejected by the Chamber. 
‘Premier Briand, professing to have aban- 
doned party politics in order to let the 
Chamber decide, appeared nevertheless to 
have been clever enough to split the Social- 
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ist-Radical Left bloc, so that the items in 
the Finance Commission plan which made 
it acceptable to the Socialists were re- 
jected. The chief of these were: Compul- 
sory declaration of income; conversion of 
bearer bonds into registered bonds; the 
provision giving one-third of the inheri- | 
tance tax to the State. Having mutilated 
the Commission plan, the Chamber then 
turned on the Doumer plan and rejected 
essential items of that project, the tax on 
payments, and certain indirect taxes, such 
as the sales tax and the increase in the 
price of tobacco, being defeated by a com- 
bination of Socialists, Communists and Na- 
tionalists. Accepting what was left, Pre- 
mier Briand declared his intention to lay 
the bill as voted before the Senate in the 
hope of getting the Senate to add items suf- 
ficient to balance the budget. 

When the bill was laid before the Senate 
on Feb. 18, the Ministry was at once inter- 
pellated on, the question of the competence 
of the Senate to amend money bills. The 
Government maintained that Article 8 of 
the Constitution, although somewhat am- 
biguous, merely forbade the Senate to ini- 
tiate money bills, but allowed it to amend 
pills originating in the Chamber by adding 
items discussed, even if rejected, in the 
Chamber. In spite of much newspaper talk 
of unconstitutional procedure on the part 
of the Senate, it seemed to be admitted that 
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the position of the Ministry was correct 
enough. At all events, the Senate Finance 
Commission, on Feb. 21-23, added to the 
tax bill various items from the Doumer 
project, additions sufficient to raise the 
revenue to 4,985,000,000 francs. These 
items included the tobacco increase, taxa- 
tion of farmers’ profits, and the much-dis- 
cussed project of Minister Doumer for a 
tax on payments. No party desired the tax 
on payments, and the Chamber continued 
its efforts to induce the Ministry to with- 
draw it, but both Doumer and Briand in- 
sisted that this tax was necessary to balance 
the budget. Both pledged themselves to 
regard the tax as a temporary one; and as 
a concession to the Left, the Senate voted 
on Feb. 25 that the names of those who 
pay income taxes should be posted in. the 
Town Halls, although without giving the 
amounts paid. 

With these slight concessions, the Senate 
on Feb. 27 passed the completed bill, 
including the tax on payments, the latter 
being voted by the striking majority of 
258—34. The measure as passed by the 
Senate was sufficient to balance the 
budget, with something in addition. What 
the Chamber will do with the Senate bill 
is uncertain. The effort to get constructive 
action by the Chamber on the fiscal ques- 
tion grew more emphatic. M. Lamoureux, 
official reporter, announced on March 4 
that the budget delay was costing France 
20,000,000 francs daily. 

The position of Premier Briand was 
nevertheless stronger than it had been for 
some weeks, due in part to the sharp fall 
of the franc which followed immediately 
upon the failure of the Chamber to vote 
an adequate tax bill. On Feb. 18 the franc 
fell to 28.14 to the dollar. The event un- 
doubtedly had a sobering effect on all 
parties, and Minister Doumer took occa- 
sion to drive the lesson home by remarking 
that “the fall of the france is the conse- 
quence of our political quarrels. We give 
the world such a spectacle that it is be- 
ginning to doubt the possibility of our 
financial adjustment.” As usual the fall 
of the franc gave rise to various proposals 
to stabilize it. 

Some time ago certain industrial mag- 
nates of northern France startled the coun- 
try by offering-10,000,000,000 francs to be 
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used as a sinking fund for paying off the 
national debt. This project was revived 
on Feb. 23 by Frangois Coty, famous per- 
fumer and proprietor of the Figaro, who 
stated that he would offer, in writing, 100,- 
000,000 francs to start such a fund by 
popular subscription. He maintained that 
no new taxes were necessary, provided the 
old ones were collected, and further pro: 
vided that the Government refrain from 
useless expenses and additional inflation 
by foreign loans. The conditions of his 
offer were, therefore, that the fund be ad- 
ministered by a non-political commission, 
which would be empowered to veto finan- 
cial projects of the Government which the 
commission, regarded as unwise, and also 
to have charge of the collection of the 
taxes. Some countries are under a foreign 
financial dictatorship; the novelty of M. 
Coty’s project is that it would place France 
under the financial dictatorship of a 
French commission. 

With sustained and moving eloquence, 
Premier Briand on Feb, 26 presented his 
reasons for approving the Locarno com- 
pact. He sketched the origin and history 
of the efforts to obtain security for France, 
and touched upon the quarrels that fol-. 
lowed the signing of the compact. “But 
what does that matter?” he asked. “From 
all these controversies this has been made 
clear, that the Locarno treaties do harm to 
none and are a benefit to all. They harm 
no country and for all they constitute a 
great act of international pacification. I 
will not seek to dupe my countrymen by 
saying that they are a realization of abso- 
lute security. They are not that. Nor do 
they lift from us the obligation of precau- 
tion. But before Locarno what had we? 
Without Locarno what would we have?” 
He spoke in commendation of Erzberger 
and Rathenau, who “paid with their lives 
for the efforts they made to do what we 
are doing. For any statesman it is always 
more dangerous to make peace than to 
make war.” Accompanied with reserva- 
tions, the Locarno compact is a “step 
toward peace * * * a seedling * * * 
which may grow if it is not crushed, and - 
with all my soul I trust it will not be a 
French foot which will crush it into the 
dust.”” The Chamber, rarely moved by the 


_ great speech, deferred action until the day 
~ following. 
__The tenth anniversary of the beginning 
of the Battle of Verdun by no means passed 
_ without notice in France. Radical and So- 
cialist papers said little about it; but the 
conservative and Nationalist journals and 
leaders made it the occasion for sombre 
reflection. They pointed out that Ger- 
many, the defeated country, seemed now to 
be living on her own resources to a greater 
_ extent than France, the victor. They la- 
_ mented the declining prestige of France in 
Europe, and found it significant that Italy, 
having replaced France as the leader of the 
Little Entente, must now be relied upon as 
the chief bulwark against Pan-Germanism. 
In January, the military operations in 
_ Morocco had the effect of extending the 
- area of pacified territory north of Fez. 
_ Whether the resistance of Abd-el-Krim had 
been broken was disputed. The Govern- 
ment on Feb. 12 officially announced that 
___ his power of resistance was now negligible. 
Neutral observers, with long experience in 
- Morocco affairs, ventured a contrary opin- 
ion. It was true that Abd-el-Krim had lost 
valuable support, losses estimated at 20,- 
000 fighting men on the French front. On 
the other hand, there seemed to have been 
no loss of confidence in Abd-el-Krim him- 
self as a leader, nor any lack of arms or 
- food within the Riffian lines, while the dif- 
ficulties in terrain will increase as the 
' French penetrate further north. With 
forces estimated at from 150,000 to 200,000 
French and native troops, it was agreed 
_ that the French could destroy Abd-el-Krim 
_ if they could get at him. This, however, 
__ had been and was the chief difficulty. The 
_ Spanish forces seemed to have accom- 
plished little on their side, and the Spanish 
Government still refused permission to the 
French to enter the Spanish zone in order 
to cooperate with the Spanish against the 
common enemy. Under these circum- 
stances, the outcome of the Spring cam- 
-paign was anything but a foregone conclu- 
sion. Meanwhile occasional Riffian at- 
tacks continued. The Riffians were espe- 
cially active in late February. They at- 
tacked the Mtiona tribes, who guarded the 
_ French lines. Many of the tribal families 
were wiped out. 
The French, Government has published 
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“Vultures! am bent be- 


France: 
neath the load, but I have not yet fallen,’’— 
Ruy Blas, Paris. g 


Stop! I 


a scale of prizes to be offered to the con- 
structors of airplanes and engines for the 
records made by their machines. The 
standard prize offered is 140,000 francs for 
the plane and 60,000 for the engine. Rather 
more than 1,000,000 pounds sterling is now 
spent annually by the French Government 
on civil aeronautics, nearly half of which 
is in the form of subsidies to the industry. 
The sum is a large one, and is no doubt 
felt to be necessary chiefly on grounds of 
military defense. Yet the defenders of the 
Government’s policy maintained that the 
development of aircraft is a service to civi- 
lization. Airplanes will be used in the 
much talked-of French “dash to the Pole” 
which is planned for the coming Summer. 
The expedition will be led by Lieutenant 
Georges Darcis, while Abbé Léon Thurm 
will have charge of the scientific work. 

There were two strikes in Paris during 
the month. All retailers, restaurant own- 
ers and café proprietors declared a two- 
hour strike on March 3 in protest against 
the heavy taxes. The strike was attended 
by slight disorders. Violent clashes marked 
a strike of 5,000 building workers in Paris 
on March 1; the police attempted to break 
up a meeting, the men resisted and many 
were hurt. 

Striking historic memories were con- 
jured up at Landerneau, Brittany, on Feb. 
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28, when 60,000 Breton farmers belonging 
to the Catholic League of Defense and Ac- 
tion congregated to voice their protest 
against the anti-clerical laws of the coun- 
try. The opponents of the League also 
assembled in considerable numbers, so 
that much noisy but harmless disturbance 
was occasioned by the two rival groups. 
The Bishop of Léon read a letter from the 
Cardinal of Brittany asking the faithful to 
stand firmly in defense of their faith. 

M. Emile Picard, eminent mathematician, 
was received in the Académie Frangaise on 
Feb. 12, taking the place left vacant by the 
~ death of M. Charles Freycinet. He was in- 
troduced by M. Jules Cambon and Marshal 
Foch. M. André Picard, playwright, died 
on Feb. 25. 


Belgium 


[HE Finance Committee of the Belgian 
Senate on Feb. 22 adopted the stabili- 
zation measures already adopted by the 
Chamber. These measures included the rati- 
fication of the recently negotiated American 
loan of $150,000,000. The chief incident of 
the debate on the following day was a bitter 
attack on the United States by Senator 
Magenette (Liberal), who had already in- 
troduced a resolution to the effect that all 
Belgian debts contracted to foreign coun- 
tries before the Armistice be repudiated. 
The Senator contended that the United 
States. was under a moral obligation to 
cancel the debt contracted on account of 
the war. To the Belgian tale of suffering 
and ruin, he said, the Americans reply by 
demanding their “dollars.” They reproach 
Belgium with being militaristic, whereas 
their military expenses are proportionately 
much larger than those of Belgium; while 
in addition they have taken over $365,- 
000,000 of German property which should 
have been given over to reparations, or 
accepted as payment of Belgium’s debt. 
M. Vandervelde at once replied, warmly 
defending America against this attack. “I 


wish to protest,” he said, “against the bit- 
ter and unjust attacks against Americans, 
who even today are aiding us to rise from 
our ruins. I realize that America was more 
generous with Italy than with us, but I do 
not know whether this more favorable 
treatment, based upon the poverty of Italy, 
would be helpful to Belgium.” Senator 
Magnette’s resolution was defeated, but by 
the narrow margin of two votes—26 to 
24. 

The industrial strike in the Charleroi 
region, mentioned Jast month, was not yet 
entirely settled when these pages went to 
press. It was estimated that 60 per cent. 
of the men had returned to work, but 
threats had been made against them, and 
some serious conflicts between the workers 
had occurred. The men who remained on 
strike sent a new proposal to the em- 
ployers. They were prepared to resume 
work at an immediate wage reduction of 
4, per cent. and further reduction of 1 per 
cent. in six weeks. 

As a result of an agreement between the 
Government and certain Belgian bankers, 
there was formed, on Feb. 11, the “Societé 


des Mines d’Or de Kilomoto.” A percen-~ 


tage of the profits of the company is to 


be allotted to the bondholders in the 6 


per cent. Colonial Loan of 7,000,000,000 
francs which is shortly to be issued by the 
Belgian Government. 

The Crédit Foncier, one of the chief 
banks of Antwerp, failed on Feb. 25. The 
Crédit Foncier was capitalized at 10,000,- 
000 francs and was supposed to be in an 
excellent condition, since the annual state- 
ment of 1924 showed earnings of 5,000,- 
000 frances. The event caused a sensation in 
banking circles, and a frantic mob of 
people, mostly small depositors, filled the 
street and endeavored to enter the institu- 
tion. 


francs. The failure compromised several 
other institutions. 


Six officials were arrested. The — 
bank’s deficit was estimated at 40,000,000 — 


held by Germany. 


~ Drummond, 
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_ Germany’s Reaction to Plan to Enter League 


Application for Membership in League of Nations Filed by Germany at Geneva 


sion to the League of Nations was 
presented on Feb. 10 to Sir Eric 
Secretary-General of the 
League, by Herr Aschmann, German Con- 


sul General at Geneva. 


The German fear that the Reich would 


not receive a fair share of the more im- 
_ portant posts in the League and Germany's 


opposition to additional members on the 


League Council other than Germany was 
- energetically expressed. 
- Foreign Relations Committee on Feb. 19 


The Reichstag 


approved the Government’s rejection of a 
new permanent seat on the Council, unless 
Chancellor Luther’s 
speech of March 2, intimating that unless 


_ assurance were given that Germany would 


be the only additional permanent Council 
member to be elected at the forthcoming 


session, the Reich would decline to enter 


the League, won tremendous applause, 
which was echoed throughout the entire 


country in millions of homes to which it 


was carried by radio. : 
It was officially reported that Count 


_ von Bernstorff, former Ambassador to the 


United States, who was named head of the 


~ German delegation to the Preparatory Com- 


mission for the League of Nations Disar- 


_ mament Conference, had been selected for 
higher honors in connection with Ger- 
_ many’s membership in the League. It was 


expected that he would represent Germany 
at League gatherings whenever the Foreign 
Minister found himself unable to be pres- 
ent. Count von Bernstorff’s réle would be 


similar to that of Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
_ wood, or Professor Gilbert Murray, who 
serve at Geneva when Sir Austen Chamber- 
__ lain is kept in London. 


Count von Berns- 
torff, who has been an outstanding cham- 


pion of the League of Nations idea, in- 
tends to sever his other official connec- 
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--Growing Sentiment for German-Austrian Union—Anti-ltalian 
~ Demonstrations in Austrian Tyrol 


3 By HARRY J. CARMAN 
Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


tions to. devote his whole attention to work 
connected with the League. oe 

Another issue scarcely less importan 
than German entry into the League was 
that of German-Austrian union, a project 
long the dream of German nationalists and 
Austrian monarchists. From Press com- 
ment it was evident that those who desired 
this union were bending every energy to 
bring about its realization. Opposition 
apparently came most from France, Italy 
and the Little Entente. France especially 
realized that she must checkmate the plan 
for unification, not only because she felt 
that it would strengthen Germany, but also 
because, unless she did so, her Central Eu- 
ropean Allies would turn more and more 
to Mussolini—a movement which she did 
not relish. 

Finance Minister Reinhold on Feb. 16° 
presented the 1926 budget to the Reichstag, 
the first draft of which had been prepared 
by his predecessor, Herr von Schlieben. 
The outstanding modification took the 
form of corporation tax reductions totaling 
550,000,000 marks. This sum, he said, 
would be covered partly by restoring to 
revenue the 133,000,000 marks profits 
from seigniorage on the coinage which had 
been added to the reserve, and partly by 
covering certain extraordinary expenditure 
by loan, and by placing some of the re- 
serve in the revenue column for this one 
occasion only. The budget would remain 
balanced at about 7,400,000,000 marks. 
Herr Reinhold opened his speech with a — 
short survey of the economic crisis which 
the budget, being to some extent retro- 
spective, did not rightly reflect. He quoted 
the latest statistics, such as 2,092 bank- 
ruptcies and 1,553 firms placed under 
supervision during January, and roughly 
2,000,000 unemployed in receipt of relief 
on Feb. 1. In, mentioning the handicaps 
under which various branches of industry 
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were laboring, he attributed some of the 
difficulties of the coal industry to. in- 
creased competition, due to measures of 
the British Government, and of the steel 
industry to the low exchange value of the 
franc. 
handicaps, the over-burdening of trade and 
industry with public imposts of all kinds, 
he went on to say, had contributed largely 
to the crisis. 

Although the heavy taxation borne by 
Germans during the stabilization period 
had enabled them to save themselves from 
the chaos of the inflation and to carry 
through the boldest currency experiment 
in economic history, it had become clear, 
he asserted, that no nation bound up with 
world commerce could bear such burdens 
for very long. Everything possible must 
be done to curtail the expenditure of the 
Reich, the States and the municipalities so 
as to enable the collection of the neces- 
sary covering revenue to be made economi- 
cally bearable and socially equitable. In 
discussing measures whereby the adminis- 
tration might economize, he stated that he 
did not contemplate the systematic reduc- 
tion of personnel, but of administrative 
work, not of officials, but of offices, and 


; 


: ni 


German worker: ‘‘Leave us in pe 
your friends.” fipate ei ie 
ox-Kaiser Wilhelm: ‘‘I know no parties. TI 
only know Germans who can pay up.’’—Arbei- 
terzeitung, Vienna. Se ae AIBA 


But, in addition to these external. 
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GERMAN ROYALTIES WIN BACK THEIR 
PROPERTY 


“Good health! I knew that a people that 
could hold out so well for four years would also 
be ready to pay.’”—Simplicissimus, Munich. 


not only in the Reich administration but 
in that of Siates and municipalities. Dis- 
missals of officials on a large scale merely 
meant, he declared, turning working salary 
earners into idle pensioners. The Finance 
Minister concluded his speech by defend- 
ing the Dawes Agreement as having given 
the country a breathing space during 
which it might strengthen its economic 
position. 

~ Largely because of pressure by the So- 
cialists, the budget was further amended 


on Feb. 19 to include an item of 1,000,000 — 


marks for extension work on the Govern- 
ment railways, which would mean employ- 
ment for numerous jobless people. A sec- 
ond concession to the Left was a provision 
for unemployment doles amounting to 50,- 
000,000 marks monthly. A third provi- 
sion, included for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing German industry, was a scheme for 
placing 300,000,000 marks at the disposal 
of industrialists to enable them to develop 
trade with Soviet Russia. In practice this 


AAT 
pea 


plan would be carried out as follows: A 
German manufacturer would agree to a 
grant to: the Soviets of from three to five 
_ years’ credit on an order for goods, say, 
___ to the value of 1,000,000 marks. Of that 
amount the German Federal Government 
would guarantee 350,000 marks, or 35 per 
~cent.,:the German State in which the ex- 
porter is located 250,000 marks, or 25 per 
__cént., and the manufacturer himself would 
_ risk the balance. It was proposed, how- 
ever, that the Federal and State treasuries 
- should be reimbursed by Russia before the 
manufacturer was, and this feature of the 
_ plan stirred up opposition in both the Na- 


priation of the property of former Princes. 
Republican worker: ‘‘Hands off! 
caused.’’—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam. 


 tionalist and People’s Party ranks, who 
_ wanted the individual shipper to get his 
40 per cent. credit outlay back before the 
_ Governments got their 60 per cent. Amer- 
- ican and British financiers, it was said, 
were primarily responsible for this plan 
inasmuch as they had informed Dr. 
— Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, that 
_ Germany must look eastward for export 
markets lest by taking the opposite direc- 
tion she run afoul of Anglo-American 
_ rivals and imperil her chances of getting 
the Anglo-American credits she so urgently 
required. It was intimated to the Reichs- 
_ bank’s head that the political hazards en- 


aah elt 


German Social-Democrats and Communists ask a plebiscite on the question of the expro- 
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tailed in trading with the Bolshevist State 
and which blocked America’s and Britain’s 
attempt at doing business there would have 
to be faced by the German treasury. 
Prohibition suffered a double blow on | 
March 4, when two measures, one to — 
finance an anti-alcohol ‘drive, the other 
to provide for local option were defeated 
in the Budget Committee of the Reichstag. 
To secure adoption of this budget the 
Luther Government, being a minority min- 
istry, needs the support of either the So- 
cialists or the Nationalists. The Socialists, 
however, want higher unemployment sub- 
sidies and more of the tax burden shifted 


We need your money to repair the misery you have 


from the shoulders of the masses to those 
of the well-to-do. The junker element, 
which is the backbone of German National- 
ism, urges more State support for agri- 
culture, and views the expansion of Russo- 
German trade with alarm as tending to 
swell Russia’s harvest and flood Germany 
with cheap grain to the detriment of the 
German farmers’ profits. 

A veritable tug-of-war between labor, 
backed by liberals irrespective of party, 
and the conservatives of the country as to 
whether the claims of the ex-reigning fam- 
ilies against the Republic for properties 
and money should be settled by popular 
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Mais! dene 
COMPRENDS! 

PAS!! 
=a 


German: ‘‘Well, thank goodness, I have no 
allies to pay war debts to.’’—Daily Express, 
London. 


referendum or by the Federal courts began 
on March 4. If within a specified period 
10 per cent. of the voters in the last na- 
tional election, or approximately 4,000,- 
000, sign lists which were laid out in the 
polling places by the Federal States, a pop- 
ular referendum on the question will un- 
doubtedly be held. 

The. annual Leipsic Spring Fair opened 
on Feb. 28 with 11,000 exhibits. The 
elaborate efforts to make it one of the 
greatest in the history of these events were 
regarded as evidence of Germany’s deter- 
mination to revive her industries and recap- 
ture the world markets. More than 100,- 
000 buyers from all over the world, 400 of 
them Americans, booked accommodations. 

_A principal centre of attraction was an 
exhibition of Soviet raw products, pre- 
eminent, among them being a remarkable 
and elaborate display of Russian furs. 
Among the other new features was a Yugo- 
slav exhibition of the State tobacco monop- 
oly and an exhibit of Greek manufactures, 
this latter being organized by the Greek 
Chamber of Commerce and opened by the 
Greek Minister at Berlin. 

Germany’s commercial aviation program 
for the season began on April 6 and bids 
fair to be the most ambitious and compre- 
hensive ever planned. Forty-two separate 
air lines, providing daily service, will be 
operated by the merger of German air con- 
cerns known as the Deutsche Lufthansa. 
Seventeen lines will radiate from Berlin, 
which means that seventeen passenger 
planes will arrive at and depart from that 
city every day. Direct air routes will con- 
nect Berlin with all the principal cities of 
Europe. In this connection Herr Schreiber, 
Prussian Minister of Trade, reported on 


Feb. 15 that during the six most impor- 
tant flying months of 1925 more than two 
and a half million miles had been flown 
and 48,000 passengers had been carried. 
The development of the Tempelhofer aero- 
drome gave an interested illustration of the 
general improvement. In 1924 the number 
of aircraft which left the aerodrome was 
476, in 1925 it was 4,725. The same num- 
her, 476, landed in the aerodrome in 1924; 
in 1925, 4,729 machines landed there. The 
number of passengers carried by aircraft 
using the aerodrome in 1924 was 1,700; in 
1925 it was 20,400. 

Owing to the high State tax on luxuries 
and to the fact that the new German-Span- 
ish trade treaty provides for the importa- 


tion, duty free, of large quantities of Span- . 


ish wine, the wine producers of the Moselle 
Valley are unable to dispose of their prod- 
uct and, consequently, are in desperate 
circumstances. In emphatic demonstra- 


tions on Feb, 25 and 26 they gave expres-— 


sion to their plight. : 

The national day of mourning conse- 
crated to the memory of Germans killed 
in the World War was celebrated in the 
Reichstag on Feb. 28 with impressive cere- 
mony. The services were attended: by 
President von Hindenburg and all the mem- 
hers of the Cabinet. A stirring address was 
celivered by the Rey. Herr Siems, who for 


IS THIS GERMANY’S FUTURE? 


Mr. Dawes: ‘‘For this they used to go to 
war, and it cost a lot of money. I did it more 
thoroughly and made money as well.’’—Kiad- 
deradatsch, Berlin. 


a number of years has been devoting him-. 


_ self exclusively to restoration of the graves 
of the German war dead. Memorial ser- 
vices also were held in many theatres, con- 
~ cert halls and high schools, while patriotic 
societies solemnized the day by great out- 
door meetings. 


___ Sixty thousand persons gathered to com- 
_memorate the first anniversary of the death 
of President Ebert. Similar demonstrations 
were held in most of the cities, notably 
in Heidelberg, where thousands assembled 
at Ebert’s grave. 


- Austria 


(THAT the people of Austrian Tyrol did 
~~ not- share Chancellor Ramek’s faith 
in Mussolini’s promise that Italians would 


not invade the Tyrol was evident at a. 


monster mass meeting held at Innsbruck 
on Feb. 23. 

Angered because Chancellor Ramek re- 
fused to take the Brenner question before 
the League of Nations, the Tyroleans 
stated that Tyrol has the rights of a Fed- 
eral State and would itself vall Geneva’s 
attention to the matter if the national 
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Government did not. Observers pointed 
out that the Austrian Constitution gave 
no such authority to the Province to in- 
tervene in foreign affairs. The Tyroleans 
were especially indignant because Dr. 
Ramek referred to South Tyrol in his 
speech not by its German but its Italian 
name—Upper Adige—and treated it as an 
internal question of Italy. ee 

The proposed union of Austria and 
Germany has awakened intense interest in 
Austria. Some maintain that immediate 
union will not take place, but that instead 
Austria will be Germanized. There is 
nothing, they point out, to prevent Austria 
from adopting outright the school system, 
school books, legal code, and business 
methods of Germany. Those who, with 
Italy and the Little Entente, oppose the 
union, declare that negotiation of favor- 
able trade treaties and improvement of 
the Austrian economic situation will do 
more to prevent union than any amount of 
talk or threatened force. 

According to The Lancet, the number of 
persons who committed suicide in Vienna 
in 1925 was 2,259, of whom 53 per cent, 
were males. In 1914 the figure was 1,286. 


[ITALY] 


Mussolini’s Statement of Policy 


, <Fascism,”? Duce Declares, “Must Tolerate No Difference of Opinion’’— 
See Tension Over Tyrol Continued—lItalian Army Reform 


By ELOISE ELLERY, 


Professor of History, Vassar College 


TX HE controversy which developed early 
ae in February between Germany and 
_ ~* Austria, on the one hand, and Italy, 
on the other, over the Upper Adige or the 
South Tyrol, continued to be a source of 
tension. It was the chief theme of discus- 
sion in the Italian press, which was loud 
in its denunciation of Germany and equally 
vehement in. its support of Mussolini. 
Popular feeling further manifested itself 
in a subscription for the erection at Bol- 
zano of a monument to the memory of 
Cesare Battisti, whom the Austrians shot as 
a traitor during the war. The treatment 
of minorities in this region, whether by 


Austria or Italy, has long been a source of 
friction. It appears to have been brought 
to an acute stage recently in connection 
with the proposed entrance of Germany 
into the League and by the fear that Ger- 
many might involve Article X of the 
League Covenant and adduce the treatment 
of Germans in the South Tyrol as “a cir- 
cumstance threatening to disturb interna- 
tional peace and good-will.” The tension . 
was somewhat relaxed, however, by Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s explanation that his decla- 
ration about defending the frontier applied 
only in case of Austria’s union with Ger- 
many and was intended as a warning that 
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Italy would never allow that union. He 
had not desired to alarm Austria, he de- 
clared, and he gave solemn assurance that 
not a soldier would cross the Brenner Pass, 
Whereupon the Austrian Chancellor is re- 
ported to have agreed that he would not 
call the question to the attention of the 
League. 

In spite of this explanation Mussolini 
continued. to defend his course in the con- 
troversy and the policy already begun of 
Italianizing the Upper Adige. His stand, 
he declared, was made necessary by the 
military preparation of Italy’s enemies. 
His speech, he went on to say, “had been 
described as an impulsive gesture or a bit 
of bad temper. It was not. It was the act 
of the responsible head of the Government 
who sees the menace and is not afraid to 
speak out.” The common menace, he con- 
tinued, should increasingly bring France 
and Italy together, and Jead to the support 
of the proposed admission of Poland to the 
Council of the League of Nations as a 


permanent member at the same time that - 


Germany was admitted. This last proposal 
was in line with his policy of closer co- 
operation with Yugoslavia, and thus of a 
Latin-Slav unity. 

Mussolini also emphasized the value of 
an accord with England as a large factor 
in peace. England and Italy, he declared, 
were complementary nations in that each 
has in large measure what the other lacks. 

Their cooperation, therefore, would be to 
their mutual profit and contribute to world 
civilization. 

Meanwhile the controversy over the 
Upper Adige gave rise to anxiety lest the 
movement of tourists in the region might 
be hindered, and a voluntary declaration 
was reported to have been made by foreign 
consular officials to the following effect: 

1. Conditions in the Upper Adige, as indeed 
in the whole of Venetia, are absolutely nor- 
mal. 

2. Every manifestation of tourist activity, both 
individual and collective, within legal limits, not 
only is not hindered, but is facilitated indiscrimi- 
nately by everybody. 

3. Foreigners passing through or residing here 
always have found and will continue to receive 
the most courteous hospitality; and sincerest 
friendship always has arisen and become 


strengthened between this country and _ tourists 
of all nations. 


While the Italianizing of the Upper 


Adige is being carried on, Italy is also 
giving attention to the development of the 
Dodecanese, the. islands of the eastern 
shores of the Aegean over which Italy 
secured control during the Tripolitan war. 
The port of the island of Rhodes, the most 


important of the group, is being recon- 


structed and public works on a large scale 
are being undertaken. 


As for Italy as a whole, recent official © : 


utterances declare that Fascism is so gen- 
erally accepted as to make quite superflu- 
ous any appeal to the nation. It is there- 
fore urged that all agitation of an electoral 
nature cease, as the Fascist’ majority has 
already accomplished its “task of creating 
a Legislative Assembly of the Fascist revo- 
lution.” 

The purpose and aims of Fascism were 
recently set forth by Premier Mussolini in | 
the monthly review Gerarchia, as follows: 


Fascism must not admit heterodoxy; this is 
its peculiar character, this is the fundamental 
reason of its life, of all ideas newly formed 
which strive to dominate the world. Fascism has 
won because it has never tolerated any differ- 
ence of opinion. Its block is monolithic. Fascism 
wins and will continue to win while it preserves 
this austere unitarian spirit, this religious obedi- 
ence and this esthetic discipline. Its faith, then, — 
is not a relative but an absolute faith in Fascism, 
which is at work in strengthening the psychic 
face of Italy and the moral features of Italians; 
faith in the Fascist revolution which will have, 
in 1926, its Napoleonic year. 


This Napoleonic year has been marked 
thus far by the passing throuvh their final 
stages of bills previously introduced and — 
discussed, and in getting into operation 
these new laws. One of the most out- 
standing is the bill dealing with political 
refugees. It consists of one clause, which 
reads thus: 


Citizenship is lost by a citizen who commits 
or takes part in the commission abroad of. an 
act intended to disturb the public order of the 
kingdom, or from which harm to Italian inter- 
ests, the good name and prestige of Italy may 
accrue, even if that act be not a crime. The 
loss of citizenship is declared by Royal Decree 
on the suggestion of the Minister of the Interior 
and the Minister for Foreign Affairs and after 
an inquiry conducted by a special commission 
composed of a Councillor of State, the Director 
General of Public Safety, a Director of the For- 
eign Office appointed by the Foreign Minister 
and two Judges of the Court of Appeal nomi- 
nated by the Minister of Justice. Together with 
loss of citizenship, sequestration of property may 
be ordered, and in more grave cases its confisca- 


THE GRAVES IN THE SHADOW 

“All in the shadow of our sword,’’ says,Mus- 

eeat, “are in peace.’’—Notenkraker, Amster- 
am. 


tion. The decree which orders the sequestration 
of property will also determine its duration as 
well as the destination of the income derived from 
such property. In the event of the owner of such 
property becoming a citizen of a foreign country 
at a later date, he loses his right to such prop- 
erty, whether it be confiscated or sequestrated. 
The loss of citizenship also implies loss of titles, 
salaries or other dignities due to the former citi- 
zenship. The loss of citizenship declared accord- 
ing to the terms of this law does not in any way 
prejudice the status of the husband or wife or 
son of a former citizen. 


Another important bill was that dealing 
with army reform. It does not materially 
increase or decrease the strength of the 
army, which stands in time of peace at 
220,000, but aims to increase its efficiency 
and to provide for rapid mobilization, in 
other words, changing as speedily as pos- 
sible “a nation at work into an army at 
war.” In the course of the bill’s discus- 
sion Signor Mussolini spoke on disarma- 
ment as follows: 


We wish all the armed forces of the nation to 
be in a state of full material and moral efficiency. 
We wish for peace. I went, and I would return, 
to Locarno, but while words of peace flash on 
the horizon I cannot avoid noticing that the skies 
are filling with prodigious flying machines and 
the seas with new naval war units. Our surest 
peace, like that of the Paradise of Islam, lies in 
the shadow of the sword. 

Plans were further developed for the 


organization of youth in corps called the 
Balilla. The members of these corps are 
to be trained in physical exercises and 
taught discipline and thus prepared for 
military service. 

Among new organizations, that of the 
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Academy of Italy is outstanding. Other 


‘academies, according to Mussolini, have 


been restricted in the kind of membership 
included. It is the purpose of this one to 
include a wider range of the arts and at 
the same time to coordinate the work of 
other academies and scientific institutes; 
to recognize and encourage intellectual 
achievements at home and to spread Ital- 
ian culture abroad. 

Outspoken opposition to Mussolini and 
Fascism was recently voiced by General 
Cesare Rossi, once head of the Fascist 
Press Bureau. General Rossi was one of 
those accused in the Matteotti case. He 
in turn accused high officials, including 
Premier Mussolini, of being implicated. 
He recently fled from Italy to Nice, 
whence he again denounced Mussolini and 
declared that he (Rossi) was “bringing to 
the world the truth about Fascism.” 

The controversy between the Govern- 
ment and the Papacy growing out of Mus- 
solini’s proposed ecclesiastical legislation 
continued to be the subject of excited de- 
bate. This proposed legislation was 
described by the Pope “as a policy of 
blandishments” of no practical value. In 
making concessions to the Church, de- 
clared the Pope, “Premier Mussolini was 
merely righting the wrong of the past 


THE MAN BEHIND THE ITALIAN DIPLO- 
MATIC GENTLEMAN 


—Dorfbarbier, Berlin 
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Italian Governments, but this must not be 


interpreted to mean that the Vatican has* 


abandoned its protest against or modified 
its attitude toward the situacion wherein 
it finds itself in Rome since the fall of 
the temporal power in 1820.” Referring 
to certain changes that had been proposed, 
' the Pope further stated: 


Now it is desired to convert these proposals 
into law, and it is therefore proposed to pass 
laws about matters and persons which are sub- 
jected, in almost their entirety, to the sacred 
sovereignty of God entrusted to us. Our apos- 
tolic ministry, for which we answer to God Him- 
self, and to God alone, bids us say and declare 
that on such matters and persons we cannot 
recognize any right to legislate, except after fit- 
ting negotiations and legitimate agreements with 
this Holy See and with us. 

Certainly nobody in the world could easily be 
led to believe that Catholic men in Rome, itself 
the seat of the Papacy, could presume to give 


~ Hungarian 
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to the Catholic Church in Italy a new legal status 
without such negotiations and such agreements 
with the Supreme Pontiff. 

Legislation of a secondary nature is possible, 
such as that which re-establishes religious teach- 
ing in the schools of a Catholic country, or which 
gives back to the clergy and churches some small 
part of what had previously and unjustly been » 
taken from them. 


But no agreement could be reached so 
long as the iniquitous conditions imposed 
on the Holy See continued. If Mussolini 
really wishes peace, the Pope concluded, 
he must take up the whole question of the 
status of the Church and make thorough- 
going concessions. 

The Senate High Court at Rome on 
March 2 acquitted the thirteen bankers who 
had been accused of fraud in connection 
with the sensational failure of the Banca 
di Sconto about four years ago. 


[EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS] 


Conflict Over Windischgraetz Case 


Czechoslovakia’s Diyjerences With Hungary Over Monarchist Issue—Polish- 
Russian Economic Rapprochement—Aftermath of Prince Carol’s 
Abdication—Dismissal of Raditch Demanded in Yugoslavia. 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


Albania 
| cae crushed out the exotic de- 


mocracy of the Fan Noli régime 

and brought the beys, or tribal 
chieftains, under control, President Ahmet 
Zogu was credited with the intention of 
proclaiming himself King of the country 
whenever the occasion seemed ripe. Pre- 
mature rumors that the coup was about 
to take place were circulated in Tirana 
and elsewhere during the past month. The 
energetic young ruler continued his effort 
to transform the land—the poorest and 
most backward in Europe—into a modern 
State, but he had no sympathy with the 
belief of the Fan Noli following that a 
democracy on English or American lines 
was an early possibility. Fearing assas- 
sination, he never ventures far from the 
two-story, eight-room white house in which 
he dwells, except for a rare and furtive 
motor trip in a closed automobile. 


Bulgaria 
RETURNS from the communal rural 


elections, announced on Feb. 25, 
showed that candidates supported by the 
Government parties captured 80 per cent 
of the seats. A total of 423,000 votes was 
cast for the Government tickets, as against 
217,000 for all of the Opposition tickets. 

Former King Ferdinand arrived in 
Vienna on Feb. 20 for a few days’ sojourn 
prior to his return to Bulgaria for the 
first time since his abdication in 1918. 


Czechoslovakia 


AS emphasized by Foreign Minister 

Benés in an article published in The 
London Morning Post and The New 
York Times, Czechoslovak statesmen con- 
sider their country’s relations with Euro- 
pean States to be in a very satisfactory 
condition today except in the case of 
Hungary. Czechoslovakia, M. Benés de- 
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clared, would “do everything in its power 
to bring about a final and peaceful ad- 
justment of its relations with this State 
and to regulate the question of economic 
cooperation by means of a commercial 
treaty.” It was hoped, he added, that in 
time political cooperation would aiso be 
effected. 

These statements gave point to an article, 
evidently inspired, published on Feb. 7, 
which, in addition to endorsing a Central 
European Locarno, hinted that, if the 
Hungarians, by a settlement of the counter- 
feiting affair, showed that they were ready 
for such a step forward, the Czechs were 
prepared to approve a revision of the 
Treaty of Trianon definitely settling the 
monarchist question, and also to return 
to Hungary certain territories on the 
frontier entirely populated by Hungarians. 
Moreover, although Prague still strongly 
opposed the accession of Grand Duke 
Otto as King of Hungary, it was sug- 
gested that “any other solution of the 
monarchical question might perhaps find 
support.” It was believed that President 
Masaryk was responsible for these pro- 
posals. At all events, he made both of 
them two years ago in an interview with 
a Hungarian Liberal, although they were 
not followed up by the Ministry then in 
office. 

Dr. Englis, Minister of Finance, greatly 
stirred banking and industrial circles by 
announcing that he did not favor further 
foreign loans and that he was not willing 
at present even to take advantage of the 
second instalment of the $50,000,000 loan 
contracted by the Finance Commission 
which visited the United States a few 
months ago and drew only half the 
amount. Czechoslovak municipalities also 
were to be discouraged, if not actually 
debarred, from resorting to American or 
other money markets. It was, however, 
reported that the opposition which Dr. 
Englis was encountering might force his 
resignation. 

Negotiations were in progress for a con- 
vention between Czechoslovakia and the 
United States for the protection of authors’ 
rights. Lack of any agreement between 
the two countries on this subject was espe- 
cially complained of by Czechoslovak com- 
posers whose works are reproduced and 
circulated in America extensively. 


Greece 
ON Feb. 17 Greece paid Bulgaria the 


first instalment of the indemnity of 
30,000,000 levas imposed on account of 
the invasion of Bulgarian soil last Autumn. 
The remainder was due on March 1. The 
Bulgarian Government announced that the 
money would be distributed among those 
who had suffered from the Greek incur- 
sion. 

Shortly after the middle of February 
Premier Pangalos, now the virtual dicta- 
tor of the country, instituted a series of 
arrests and banishments intended to free 
Greek soil of possible rivals and leaders © 
of dissent. Former Premier Papanastasion 
and eleven other ex-officers were arrested 
en Feb. 17 and deported to the Island 
of Anathi (the remotest of the Cyclades), 
and three days later the same blow fell 
upon former Premier Kafandaris, except 
that his place of exile was the Island of 
Santorin. Inquiry concerning the where- 
abouts of General Plastiras failed to bring 
that stormy petrel of Greek politics to 
light. Though the arrests were justified 
by the Premier as necessary precautionary 
measures, they did not check the anti- 
Government movement, which was reported 
to be gaining strength, especially in Sa- 
loniki. Numerous Opposition newspapers 
were suppressed. 

The Greek Ministry of Education ad- 
vised the American School of Archaeology 
at Athens that, owing to financial diffi- 
culties, it could not provide the necessary 
funds for the compensation payable to 
house owners whose property would have 
to be demolished as a preliminary to the 
proposed excavations northwest of the 
Acropolis. The original arrangement be- 
tween the American School and the Gov- 
ernment provided payment of compensa- 
tion for buildings by the former and for 
sites by the latter. It was recently stated 
that the school, recognizing the Govern- 
ment’s economic difficulties, had under- 
taken to defray the whole compensation 
from funds being collected in America. 


Hungary 


Aub other topics and interests were over- 
shadowed throughout the month by the 
question of the Bethlen Government’s pre- 
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vious knowledge of, and its responsibility 
for the scandal of the counterfeited French 
francs. While the Fascisti and the Horthy- 
ites were demanding the Premier’s imme- 
diate resignation and the accused official 
was hitting back at his foes with unex- 
pected vigor, a parliamentary commission 
conducted an investigation, and on Feb. 24 
the results were laid before the chambers. 
Unfortunately, the report tended to sharpen 


rather than settle the issue, for there were, - 


in fact, as many as four different reports, 
largely following party lines. 

The majority report, made by members 
of the Government party, completely ab- 
solved the Premier, and the Government 
generally, from responsibility. In a hun- 
dred-page document, the signers asserted 
that no member of the Government or of 
Parliament was involved in the conception 
or execution of the plot or in protection of 
the criminals; that after the plot had been 
discovered the Government did all that it 
could to investigate it; and that the politi- 
cal responsibility of the Cabinet was not 
involved in any way. The report also spe- 
cifically cleared former Premier Teleky, 
Archduke Albert and the Fascist Deputy 
Gombos. 

_ The main minority report—which the 
Government Party termed “a declaration 
of war’—fixed political responsibility 
primarily on Premier Bethlen, who, it de- 
clared, knew of the existence and aims of 
the plot as early as 1923, but took no steps 
to frustrate it, and secondarily upon the 
Ministers of War, Justice and the Interior. 
It held Count Teleky responsible for bring- 
ing the self-confessed leader Windisch- 
Graetz into touch with the engineer Gerue 
with a view to getting the counterfeiting 
done at the Cartographical Institute. It 
also held that three attempts to forge Czech 
crowns, in 1920, 1922 and 1923, had been 
. made by the same group responsible for 
the franc forgeries. 

Inasmuch as the methods of investiga- 
tion. enforced by the commissioners be- 
longing to the Government Party were 
notoriously naive and superficial, the gen- 
eral public considered the majority report 
as a mere attempt to whitewash and placed 
faith rather in the minority view. While 
stormy scenes were enacted from day to 
day in Parliament, street demonstrations 


were forbidden or broken up, heavy police 
reserves guarded the streets, and other evi- — 
dences of a reign of terror were multiplied. 


Poland 
(THE proximity of Poland and Russia and 


the great number of economic interests 
which the two countries have in common 
have for some time past been compelling 
Poland and Russia to take in hand the ad- 
justment of their economic and political 
relations. Efforts in this direction dated, 
in particular, from the visit paid by For- 
eign Minister Tchitcherin to Warsaw last 
May, and they.are to be brought to a new 
stage by the visit which Count Skrzynski 
expects to pay Moscow late in March or 
in April. Negotiations for a commercial 
treaty between the two countries were re- 
newed at the end of February. 

Polish police reported at the middle of 
February that they had discovered an ex- 
tensive German plot for the creation of an 
independent province in Upper Silesia, and 
twenty-one of the most prominent members 
of the Deutscher Volksbund were arrested 
in Konigshiitte, Tarnowitz, Myslowitz and 
other centres. Germans generally declared 
that no proof of a conspiracy could be 
found. . 

Experience with the capital levy intro- 
duced at the instance of Finance Minister 
Grabski in 1924 has been unsatisfactory, 
the amount collected falling decidedly 
short of the estimates in 1924 and still 
further in 1925; and, over the opposition 
of the Socialists, all sections of the Gov- 
ernment coalition decided early in Febru- 
ary upon a sharp reduction of the rates of 
the levy. 

A luncheon held in New York on Feb. 
24 marked the opening of a drive by the 
Kosciusko Foundation for an endowment 
fund of $1,000,000 to promote the ex- 
change of educational facilities between 
Poland and the United States. The objects 
specially in mind are the exchange of pro- 
fessors by Polish and American universi- 
ties and the establishment of scholarships 
by which American students may be en- 
abled to study in Poland, and vice versa. 
The Foundation was incorporated last De- 
cember to continue the work of a Polish- 


American scholarship committee organized 
in 1924. : 


Archbishop John Cieplak of Poland, who 
had been visiting Polish Catholics-and their 
churches in the United States since Novem- 
ber, died in Passaic, N. J., on Feb. 17. As 
Archbishop of Russia he suffered impris- 
onment at the hands of the Bolsheviki and, 
after thirteen months, was saved from exe- 
cution by the intervention of high officials 
throughout the world. He had recently 
been made Metropolitan of Vilna. 


Rumania 

HE aftermath of the court intrigue 

which culminated some three months 
ago in the dramatic abdication of Crown 
Prince Caro] was varied and interesting. 
On the one hand, Premier Bratiano and 
his “less known but equally powerful 
brother-in-law, Prince Barbu Stirbey, con- 
tinued their efforts to make the Crown 
Prince’s eclipse final and to perpetuate 
their own control of the country’s affairs; 
on the other hand, the crowned heads of 
Europe, led by King George of Britain, 
- put forth every effort to bring about a rec- 
onciliation and to save the principle of 
primogeniture from suffering irreparable 
injury. Prince Carol himself moved on 
from Milan to Paris, with a view—so it was 
understood—to meeting his mother there 
and carrying on negotiations looking to a 
return to Bucharest and restoration to his 
former status. Meanwhile it was an- 
nounced at Paris that Mlle. Zizi Lambrino, 
Carol’s first wife, had brought suit against 
him for 10,000,000 francs damages as com- 
pensation for grief caused by the annul- 
ment of their marriage and for the sup- 
port of their son. 

By the end of February matters had got 
so far that the decrees accepting his abdi- 
cation and appointing a Council of Re- 
gency to act for Carol’s young son in case 
the throne should fall vacant had been of- 
ficially suspended, and the resignation of 
the Bratiano Ministry was almost daily ru- 
mored. That the people sided with the 
Prince in the quarrel was indicated by the 
victory of the Opposition parties in the 
municipal elections of Feb. 17-19. Follow- 
ing these elections, it was universally be- 
lieved that the Bratiano Government would 
in no case outlast the parliamentary ses- 
sion, scheduled to terminate on April 3. 

The local elections of February assumed 
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unusual importance by reason of the fact — 
that the Mayors of the various communes 
will for a period of eight years constitute 
a sort of electoral college which will 
choose, presumably from its own member- 
ship, 75 Senators, or one-third of the whole 
number. 

Acting on orders of the Bucharest Gov- 
ernment, ihe police began on Feb. 17 to 


make arrests in connection, with a scandal 


in the purchase of airplanes for the army. 
A large number of airplanes bought last 
year proved defective, and it was hinted 
at the time of Prince Carol’s abdication 
that the responsibility lay with him and 
the Minister of War. The truth of this 
charge was not demonstrated, however, 
and the arrests were confined to minor of- 
ficials of the War Department and the Ru- 
manian representatives of the selling con- 
cern. 

The Rumanian Economic Council an- 
nounced on Feb. 28 that the export taxes 
of Rumania would be ‘reduced about 50 
per cent., and all restrictions on the export 
of fuel and gas oils, the stocks of which — 
now exceed 1,000,000 barrels, would be 
removed. 


Yugoslavia 
REMIER PASHITCH’S policy of con- 


ciliation, given signal expression by 
the appointment of the Croatian leader, M. 
Raditch, as Minister of Education, was put 
to severe test in the second week of Feb- 
ruary when strong demand arose for the 
dismissal of the former autonomist leader 
on account of sentiments expressed in 
speeches during a tour of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina. The assertions which especially 
angered the Serbs were that since the exist- | 
ing Parliament was elected by force a real 
Serbo-Croat reunion was for the present 
impossible, and that until fresh elections 
were held there could not properly be a 
revision of the Constitution, or even a cor- 
onation of King Alexander. Remonstrances 
from his colleagues in the Cabinet had no 
effect, nor even the threat of certain of 
them to resign. Recognizing that Raditch’s 
dismissal would be an acknowledgment 
that the policy of conciliation had failed, 
Premier Pashitch, however, held back from 
taking the step demanded of him, even 
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after fiery speeches by the leader of the 
Slovenian clericals, Dr. Korosec, in Parlia- 
ment had made the situation doubly tense. 

Much interest was aroused in diplomatic 
circles by a visit of Foreign Minister 
Nintchitch to Rome on Feb 25-26, espe- 
cially as he was accompanied by the Ital- 
ian Minister to Belgrade, Signor Bodrero, 
who played a major role in the Italo-Yugo- 
slav agreement over the Fiume question. 
It was given out that the object of the visit 
was to discuss the new situation created 
in Europe as a result of the Locarno agree- 
ments and it was generally believed that 
the motive on the Italian side had to do 
with Mussolini’s well-known notion that 
the Latin and Slav peoples must stand to- 
gether against the rising tide of German 
nationalist ambitions. Color was lent to 
this view by M. Nintchitch’s affirmations 
after the visit that “the closest collabora- 
tion between Italy and Yugoslavia is al- 
ready operative,’ and that “the past friend- 
ship between the two nations can be broad- 
ened. on the basis of recent experiences.” 

On the problem of the Serbian Free Zone 
in the Greek port of Salonica, Captain Gor- 
don Gordon-Smith of Washington, who has 
recently returned from a visit to Yugo- 
slavia, has sent to the editor the following 
contribution: 

The question of access to the sea is a crucial 
one in the economic life of every country. The 
desire to reach ice-free harbors was one of the 
dominating forces of Russian foreign policy. Of 
the new States which came into being as the re- 
sult of the World War, two, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, were completely Jand-locked. In the 
case of Poland a solution was found by the crea- 
tion of a corridor running to the port of Dan- 
zig. This corridor was established on territory 
ceded by Germany. In the case of Czechoslova- 
kia the Prague Government entered into agree- 
ments with the German and Italian Governments 
by which special privileges and facilities were ac- 
corded to Czechoslovakia in the ports of Hamburg 
and Trieste. 

In the case of the third succession State, the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Sloyenes (pop- 
ularly known as Yugoslavia), conditions were not 
quite so unfavorable, as that State had potts, 
somewhat primitive and unsatisfactory, it is true, 
at Sushak, Dubrovnik (Ragusa), Split (Spalato), 
Sebenik (Sebenico) and Kotor (Bocche di Cat- 
taro). If Fiume had been given to Yugoslavia 
the problem of her sea communication, so far, at 
least, as the northern section of the kingdom was 
concerned, would haye been solved. But that 


port, with the exception of the part known as 
Sushak, was given to Italy. The existing Yugo- 
slav ports, until they are reconstructed to meet 
the requirements of modern commerce and con- 
nected with the hinterland by broad-gauge-rail- 
ways, are quite inadequate to handle the sea- 
borne commerce, import and export of the 
country. ‘ 

This state of affairs has greatly increased the 
value and importance of the Greek port of Salon- 
ica as a débouché for Yugoslav commerce. When 
this port was taken from Turkey after the war 
of 1912 and handed over to Greece, Serbia was, 
by treaty, assured of the right to make use of it 
for fifty years for her foreign trade. 

Two and a half years ago the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment entered into negotiations with the Greek 
Government for the creation of a Serbian free 
zone in the port of Salonica. After some months 
of pourparlers Yugoslavia was accorded a sec- 
tion of the port measuring 94,000 square meters, 
40,000 of these being water and 54,000 land. The 
only quay accorded was one 196 meters long, 
able to accommodate one steamer of 8,000 tons 
or two of 3,500 tons each, When it is considered 
that the potential Yugoslav commerce via Salon- 
ica runs into the hundreds of thousands of tons, 
it is clear that the section leased to Yugoslavia is 
utterly inadequate. ; 

On the 54,000 square meters of land it will be 
necessary to construct the offices of the Free 
Zone, post and telegraph offices, custom house, 
warehouses to house perishable goods, sheds for 
cattle, depots for lumber (one of the chief items 
of Yugoslav foreign trade), railway sidings, and 
so forth. There is not room on the ground at the 
disposal of the Serbian Free Zone to construct 
one half of these. About six months ago the 
Greek Government decided that it, too, would 
create a free port so as to capture as much of 
the trade with the hinterland as possible. This 
zone has been so constructed as to surround 
completely the Serbian zone on every side. The 
Serbian Free Zone, as a consequence, does not 
possess a single gateway leading into the city of 
Salonica. 

But the greatest restriction of trade lies in the 
Ghevgili-Salonica Railway. This is the section on 
Greek soil of the Beelgrade-Salonica trunk line, 
one of the principal railways in the Balkan penin- 
sula. It is about 600 miles long. Of this about 
560 miles are administered by the Yugoslav Min- 
ister of Communications and the remaining forty 
miles by the Greek Railway Administration, de- 
spite the fact that the whole line, even the part 
in Greece, is practically the property of the Yugo- 
slav Government, which holds nearly the entire 
share capital. 

The working of the Greek section is extremely 
unsatisfactory. Cars which take forty-eight hours 
to cover the distance from Belgrade to Ghevgili 
take anywhere from a week to a month to cover 


the forty miles on Greek territory. Until lately 
the Greek tariff, both for goods and passengers, 
was four times greater than that on the Yugoslav 
section. The Belgrade Government has asked to 
be allowed to administer the entire line from 
Belgrade to Salonica, but to this the Athens Gov- 
ernment refuses to consent. The maladministra- 
tion of the Greek section of the line is such that 
many people declare it to be systematic and de- 
liberate. The only explanation is that the Greeks 
fear that Yugoslavia will one day try to seize 
Salonica. But the best way to prevent the genesis 
of any desire for possession of that port would 
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be to grant Yugoslavia such facilities as would 
render such possession superfluous. The policy 
followed by the succession of Greek Cabinets, 
which have been in office for. the last three years, 
has been such that two and a half years after 
the signing of the agreement establishing the 
Serbian Free Zone this zone is as far from func- 
tioning as ever. 

The situation is a dangerous one, as this stifling 
of the foreign trade and commerce of Yugoslavia 
is bound, in the long run, to bring about an eco- 
nomic crisis which could very readily become a 
political one. 


[RUSSIA] 


Trotsky Declares America Soviet’s Arch Enemy 


~Polatical Conflict Over ‘Rebellion’? of Zinoviev and Kamenev Subsides— 
Lithuanian and Polish Forces Clash on Frontier— 
Soviet Courier Slain in Latvia 


By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


Assistant Professor of History, Yale University — 


EFORE the Communist International 
B Conference which opened at Moscow 
on Feb. 17, Zinoviev declared that 
political and social crises were approach- 
ing in England, France, Germany and Po- 
land. He credited Communist agencies 
with the development of the national move- 
ment in China. He did not promise that 
world revolution lay in the near future, but 
he exhorted all Communists to work to that 
end by capturing control in a few Euro- 
pean countries and by setting them up in 
a United States of Socialist Europe against 
the “capitalistic American United States.” 
On this theme Zinoviev was not half as ve- 
hement as his political opponent, Trotsky. 
Only a few days after he had appealed in 
CurrenT History to the American public 
for recognition of the Soviet Union by the 
United States, Trotsky declared to an audi- 
ence in Moscow that the United States was 
Soviet Russia’s greatest enemy; that the 
United States, in accord with Great Britain, 
was playing a “‘secret réle” against the wel- 
fare of the Soviet Union. He urged his 
hearers to believe that, although American 
capitalism is the strongest in the world, 
America is not immune to world revolution. 
The political tumult caused in the last 
days of December by the resistance of Zino- 
viev and Kamenev to the report of Stalin 


and the moderates seemed to have quieted 
down considerably. Zinoviev met no par- 
ticular resistance to his continuance in con- 
trol of the Third International. Kamenev 


made the best of his demotion in the Po- 


TROTSKY THE SOOTHSAYER. 
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A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 


—Krokodil, Moscow 


litical Bureau of the Communist Party and 
officially accepted the position of Com- 


missar for Foreign and Home Trade, to- 
which rumor had assigned him in Decem-- 


ber before the break with Stalin. Kamenev 
directed his Commissariat into a strenuous 
campaign to increase exports. Subsidies 
were promised to organizations which 
would hold or gain foreign markets for 
Russian products, even if at a loss. It was 
announced that an effort would be made 
during the year to increase the export of 
- flax. 

The Soviet Government obtained £603,- 


000 (approximately $3,015,000) for the 
first parcel of imperial jewels offered for 
sale. A group of French jewelers outbid 
an American-British syndicate for 30,000. 
carats of loose diamonds, some diadems, 
and the crown of the last Czarina. 

Echoes of the Georgian uprising of 1925 
were heard during the past-month. The 
Soviet police captured a group of Georg- 
ians, who had been hiding in Russian 
towns, as they tried to get across the Polish 
frontier. At the same time a Georgian 
organization was discovered which had 
been in communication with the Georgian 
bureau in Paris. The Social Democratic 
Party of Georgia, which had been sup- 
pressed by the Soviet Government, recently 
held a secret conference and issued a de- 
mand for the complete independence of 
Georgia from the Soviet Union. It was 
said that this organization pledged itself 
to give up its fight if a referendum were 
taken under international supervision and 
by a secret ballot which revealed one-third 


of the votes in favor of the Bolshevist ré- 


gime. 

The Provincial Court at Leningrad 
sentenced to death thirteen of the forty- 
eight Estonians who had been brought to 
trial on Feb. 2 for plotting against the 
Soviet State. Testimony given in the trial — 
involved the British Intelligence Service 
and the Grand Duke Nicholas. All of the 
convicted men were executed on March 3, 
after the All-Russian Executive Tribunal 
had upheld the verdict. 
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Lithuania 


REPORTS came from Riga (Latvia) on 
“~~ Feb. 23 that Lithuanian and Polish 
forces had clashed at the frontier. An of- 
ficial Lithuanian statement said that 200 
Polish border police had invaded Lithu- 
anian territory. A Polish dispatch from 
Vilna declared that Lithuanian regulars 
had crossed into Polish territory. Each 
side repudiated the other’s statement. 
The amended State Budget for 1926, as 
passed by the Lithuanian Parliament, was 
reduced from the proposed balance at 301,- 
974,000 lits to 241,957,890 lits from reve- 


nue and 240,460,539 lits for expenditure. 
This curtailment was made necessary by 
failure to secure foreign loans on favor- 
able terms. After a survey of Lithuanian 
commerce and business for the past year, 
responsible officials in the Government de- 
cided that Lithuanian trade and industry 
suffered from overexpansion and stagna- 
tion. Accordingly the Board of the Bank 
of Lithuania adopted a policy of contrac- 
tion. It planned to reduce credits by one- 
third during the first quarter of 1926. It 
threatened to break off relations with any 
private bank which issued cheques not cov- 
ered by reserves. It proposed similar 


' bination with Poland. 
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measures against merchants and bankers 


who deal in foreign goods and currency at 


_ the expense of Lithuanian commodities and 


currency. The Bank of Lithuania was to 
work with the Ministry of Finance in com- 
pelling private banks to maintain those 
cash reserves which are required by law. 
Lithuania refused to join in the forth- 
coming conference of the Baltic States, as 
Poland was to participate with Finland, Es- 
tonia and Latvia. M. Reinys, Lithuanian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, said that Lith- 
uania had refused because Polish imperial- 
ism destroyed the principle of equality so 
essential to a conference of Baltic States, 
and that so long as Vilna, ancient capital 


of Lithuania, remained in Polish hands 


Lithuania could join in no political com- 
Reinys declared 
that free transit had been given by the 
new regulations of the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment for the transportation of lumber to 
the port of Memel (Klaipeda) on the Nie- 
men River. But upon examination of the 
text of the regulations one will find that 
there are many restrictions upon owners, 
agents, consignees, raftsmen and_boat- 
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crews. These persons cannot move freely 
ashore or remain long in Lithuania after 
their timber is docked. The Niemen River, 
under these regulations, is far from being 
an international waterway open to the use 
of all countries, - As Polish citizens cannot 
get passports into Lithuania, they cannot 
use the Niemen River within Lithuanian — 
territory. _ | 


Latvia 2 ae 
RELATIONS between Latyia and the 


Soviet Union were made uncertain by. 
the murder of the Soviet diplomatic cour- 
ier, Nette, on Feb. 5 as he was journeying 
through Latvian territory. The authori- 
ties at Moscow seemed to believe that there 
was a political purpose behind the crime. 
Investigators found that the murderers 
were residing in Lithuania. The suspicion 


‘was strengthened that agents of the Polish 


Government had subsidized the criminals. 
Both Latvian and Russian authorities al- 
leged that Poland wanted to disturb the 
commercial relations of the Soviet Union 
with Latvia and Lithuania.—A. B. D. 


[OTHER NATIONS OF EUROPE] 


Revision of the Spanish Criminal Code 


Submission of Riff Tribesmen—Portuguese Bank Fraud—Ex-Kaaser’s 
New Prosperity—Ruins of Ancient Cities Discovered in Sweden 


By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT 


Professor Emeritus of European History, Johns Hopkins University 


AN important revision of the criminal 
A code of Spain is now being under- 
taken. The old system contained 

many antiquated forms of procedure and 

penalties which are unsuited to modern 
ideas of Jaw and punishment. Under the 

old code all thieves were subject to severe 

penalties, but the new code makes a dis- 

tinction according te the amount of the 

theft, so that petty larceny of tan pesetas 

($1.50) or less will be a misdemeanor. 

Larceny of more than ten pesetas will be 

penalized according to the amount, so that 

any one who steals a million pesetas 

($150,000) or more faces life imprison- 


ment. Blackmail, libels in newspapers, 
slander or threats over the radio or in 
newspapers may call for severe penalties, 
but the punishment will be flexible ac- 
cording to the degree of the offense. 
Expressions of opinion are not as solid 
as facts, but every indication of good-will 
between Spain and America is worthy of 
record. The Spanish Government feels 
that there is a growing American interest 
in everything Spanish and that the United 
States is friendly toward its new policy 
of closer collaboration with both Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon America. For example, the 
United States: has received the place of 
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honor at the Seville Exposition, while 
Spain is taking an important part in the 
Philadelphia Sesquicentennial. Postal and 
trade agreements are also said to indicate 
trust and friendship. Further, the partici- 
pation of the Spanish Ambassador at 
Washington in the Madrid conference of 
the principal Ambassadors from Spain has 
the purpose of tightening the bonds of 
Spain with the New World. 

Interest in aviation is so widespread in 
Spain, particularly since the successful 
flight of Commander Franco and his aids 
to South America, that the Government has 
taken up plans for an Ibero-American avi- 
ation congress next October, to which all 
ihe Central and South American countries 
and the United States will be invited. It 
is hoped to make. the exhibition the great- 
est display of modern aviation ever held. 
A movement has been initiated to raise a 
national subscription for the establishment 
of an aerial service from Vigo to New 
York. It is calculated that the flight could 
be made in fifty hours. The Government 
has decided to appropriate 50,000,000 
pesetas for aviation purposes, as compared 
with only 20,000,000 pesetas spent last 
year. A new Spanish aviation station will 
be built at Cabo Jubi on the coast of Af- 
rica for the use of foreigners as well as 
Spaniards. Finally, the Meteorological In- 
stitute of Spain has decided greatly to in- 
crease its aerial research work. 

An ordinance was proclaimed on Feb. 
23 by the General Council of the Province 
of Madrid prohibiting the slaughter of 
horses in bull fights in Madrid, the centre 
for the national sport, and aiming at the 
suppression of bull fighting itself. Prom- 
inent Spaniards have long opposed bull 
fighting and one of them, Blasco Ibanez, 
wrote his novel “Blood and Sand” to rouse 
his countrymen against a sport which de- 
rives from the bloody contests of the Ro- 
man circus. Part of the credit for this 
movement is due to agitation started by J. 
Moorewood Dowsett of London, big game 
hunter, who says that he has seen as many 
as thirty-six horses waiting their turn to 
be gored to death. He went last June to 
Madrid to gather material for his crusade 
against bull fighting and took photographs 
of gored horses, of bulls stuck all over 
with darts and of firecrackers with sharp 


points to be thrust into the bulls’ flesh: Pie 


Count Romanones, former Premier of 
Spain, has become a manufacturer of 
rayon (artificial silk). Having held al- 
most every post of importance in both Gov- 
ernment and Parliament, this veteran Lib- 
eral champion announced recently that he 
would make Spain independent of artifi- 
cial silk imports and thus contribute his’ 
share to increase the wealth of the nation. 
The proposed factory is intended for the 
employment of three hundred workmen, 
with capacity to produce enough rayon to 
supply all the needs of Spain. 

News from Morocco by way of Tangier 
and Madrid indicated a continuation of 
activity against the Riffs. Late in January 
the Spaniards carried out a successful ac- 
tion against the Beni Msuar tribe near the 
frontier of the Tangier Zone, where a force 
of 500 men, consisting of Spanish troops — 
and friendly tribesmen, succeeded in re- 
taking all the territory which had remained 
in the hands of Abd-el-Krim’s partisans. 
Kaid Zellal of the Beni Msuar, who has 
never abandoned his loyalty to Spain, ac- 
companied the force with a band of loyal 
tribesmen, and was present at the retaking 
of his own stronghold, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Riffs. The Spanish 
troops then advanced from the Beni Msuar 
tribeland into that of the neighboring Jibel 
Habib tribe, where they were equally suc- 
cessful. Meanwhile from this point of 
vantage the pacification of the Andjera 
and the neighboring Hauz district has con- 
tinued. According to one report some 
2,500 rifles were surrendered in one week 
in the western zone. . 

It was announced at Madrid on March 
4 that the Spanish forces had begun opera- 
tions designed to relieve Tetuan from the 
artillery bombardment which the Riffians 
had directed against it from the surround- 
ing hills intermittently since Feb. 26. The 
Spanish Foreign Legion went into action 
on March 5 in the Tetuan sector and ren- 
dered notable service against the Moors, 
according to a despatch from Madrid. 


Portugal 
THE affairs of the late Angola Metro- 


pole Bank continue to occupy public 
attention. Parliament itself is endeavoring 
to disentangle the situation. by the enact- 


ment of a special law which will permit 


liquidation, while a judicial tribunal is 
inquiring into the responsibility of persons 
accused of fraud, including some well- 
known individuals. The Prime Minister, 
in the name of the Government, has re- 
peatedly declared that every effort will be 
made to bring the guilty to account, irre- 
spective of persons. This bank, duly au- 
thorized after fulfillment of legal require- 
ments, opened business about a year ago 
in Lisbon and elsewhere with a capital of 
about $1,000,000 under the management 
of a small board, several members of 
which appear to have been honorable per- 
sons, who are thought to have been de- 
ceived by others who were dishonest. Part 
of the capital was genuinely subscribed, 
while part consisted. of bank-notes printed 
by an English firm upon a forged order 
from the well-established Bank of Portu- 
gal. With these a system of high finance 
was carried on for some months. A cam- 
paign begun by the Lisbon newspaper 
Seculo led to the arrest of members of the 
board and other persons. The assets of 
the bank consist of considerable real estate 
and other property in Angola, premises in 
Lisbon, and the realizable property of the 
directors. 

The leaders of the revolt which occurred 
on Feb. 2 were taken to the Azores for de- 
tention. Material damages during the trou- 
ble included injury to the submarine Hidra 
resulting from the explosion of a shell 
near the dockyard where the ship was un- 
dergoing repairs. 

Revision of the Portuguese Constitution 
is under consideration and a committee of 
nineteen Deputies has been appointed to 
take up the subject and report upon the 
steps to be taken. 


Holland 


THE prolonged Cabinet crisis, which had 
lasted since Nov. 14, 1925, ended on 
March 4 with the formation of a Ministry 
by former Finance Minister de Geer, who 
was charged by Queen Wilhelmina to form 
a Cabinet without regard to the party sit- 
uation in Parliament. 

The last Cabinet, headed by M. Colyn, 
resigned after the adoption by the second 
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Chamber of an amendment to the budget 
by which the Dutch legation at the Vati- 
can would be withdrawn. : 
The new Premier also held the portfolio 
of finance. Dr. H. A. Kapnebeek retained 
his post as Foreign Minister. 


Doorn, the hermitage of royalty, is 
feeling the effect of prosperity. It is re- 
ported that with the prospect of receiv- 
ing millions of marks from Germany as 
recompense for the loss of his estates, the 
former Kaiser has dropped his réle of pov- 
erty and has embarked upon a series of 
receptions and dinners which recall the 
old imperial days. He and his wife are 
also accepting invitations to. social func- 
tions. On Feb. 20, for the first time since 
his arrival in Holland, the ex-Kaiser, 
Princess Hermione, Prince Henry and 
other members of the former royal family 
were guests at an official gala dinner 
given by the Governor of the Province of 
Utrecht. 

The progressive spirit which is active 
among women in Holland is illustrated by 
the success of the Woman’s Club at The 
Hague, which has just celebrated its fifth 
anniversary. The initial timidity to join 
a purely women’s organization was soon 
overcome, and now the club has more 
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than six hundred members, drawn from all 
classes. 

Dispatches from Batavia, Java, on 
March 4 stated that ten Dutch soldiers 
were killed and six were wounded in a 
fight with thirty Chinese, who attacked a 
Dutch patrol near Achin, Sumatra, on 
March 3. The patrol lost seventeen rifles 
to the rebels, whose losses were unknown. 
Dutch reinforcements were proceeding to 
the scene from Koltaraja. 


Sweden 
(Q) UTLAWRY of war under all circum- 


stances was provided for in three ar- 
bitration treaties with Norway, Denmark 
and Finland, which were submitted to the 
Swedish Riksdag by the Social-Democratic 
Government for ratification. As there are 
no outstanding political disputes with any 
of these countries, the legislature’s ap- 
proval was taken for granted. There was 
no dissenting comment in the press, since 
for a number of years it had already been 
taken as axiomatic that no war between the 
Scandinavian countries was any longer pos- 
sible. The real test came in 1905 when 
Norway seceded from the .Union with 
Sweden, and the latter country refrained 
from the use of arms. 

The occasion was taken by some of the 
nationalist organs to urge once more a de- 
fensive understanding among the four 
Scandinavian countries, but again this was 
opposed by the Left on the ground that 
such an arrangement might be taken in an 
unfriendly sense by Russia. 

These treaties run for twenty years with 
automatic renewals and provide that all 
“de jure” questions must be submitted to 
the Court of International Justice at The 
Hague for obligatory adjudication and that 
all others must be submitted, first to the 
conciliation process prepared in special 
treaties signed last year and, if that fails, 
to arbitrations by special courts, set up in, 
each particular case “ad hoc.” With Nor- 
way, Sweden had had an arbitration treaty 
since 1905, the scope of which has now 
been enlarged to include all possible sub- 
jects of disagreement. Those with Den- 
mark and Finland are similar in terms. 

Two other arbitration treaties of.a slight- 
ly different nature were submitted at the 


same time—those with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The Polish pact runs for only | 
three-year periods with automatic exten- 
sions, and provides that all disputes that 
cannot be settled through ordinary diplo- 
matic channels must first be submitted to 
a conciliation process and if that fails all 
“de jure” questions must be decided either 
by the International Court at The Hague 
or by special tribunals set up for the pur- 
pose. All other questions are to be dis- 
posed of in the same way, except those of — 
domestic interest only to either party and 
as to what constitutes “‘domestic interest” 
the rulings of The Hague Court shall be 
final. 

The Swedish-Czechoslovakian treaty is 
based on the Locarno pacts of conciliation 
and arbitration. It runs for ten years. If — 
conciliation fails the Council of the League 
is to proceed under Article 15 of the Cove- 
nant, but only with the consent of both 
parties. An arbitration treaty was nego- 
tiated last year between Sweden and Ger- 
many. . 

The Riksdag was asked to appropriate 
$125,000 toward the purchase of a Swedish 
legation house in Washington. The option 
expires July 1. Some of the purchase 
money has been raised in the United 
States. 

An obligatory maternity pension was 
proposed by the Minister of the Social Ser- 
vice Department, Gustav Moeller. 

Recent archeological research by Profes- 
sor Birger Nerman supports the “sagas” 
in making Sweden about 1,200 years old as 
a unified kingdom. Excavations of one of 
the royal funeral mounds at Old Upsala 
indicate furthermore that the Viking Kings 
were cremated in a clay coated cabin, open 
at the bottom and at the top, and not 
burned on top of a pyre. 

The latest insurance statistics show that 
approximately one Swede out of three is 
insured and that the average amount for 
every inhabitant in the country is $168.35. 

A peace monument, offered the City of 
Stockholm by the radical labor elements, 
was rejected by the City Beauty Commis- 
sion on esthetic grounds. On the base 
were the faces of Nikolai Lenin, Rosa Lux- 
embourg, Karl Liebknecht and other re- 
cent day foreign revolutionists. 


peaceable “spirit of Locarno.” 


[TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST] 


New Turkey’s International Relations 


Pact With France Chief Event of Month at Angora—Election Plans in 
Egypt—Statement on Syria by French High Commissioner—Economic 
Crisis in Palestine—Persia’s Railway Project | 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois 


_ TURKEY has given much attention 
to international relations during 
the past month. The most out- 

standing development was perhaps the new 
accord with France. The Angora Agree- 
ment of 1921, which M. Franklin-Bouillon 
negotiated, left certain matters in an un- 
satisfactory condition, notably the control 
of the Bagdad Railway, which turns in and 
out of the Turco-Syrian frontier, and the 
status of Turkish-speaking citizens of the 
northwestern district of Syria in the neigh- 
borhood of Antioch and Alexandretta. 
_ After only three days of negotiation, pre- 
ceded, however, by much work on the part 
of the French Ambassador to Turkey, M. 
de Jouvenel, the French High Commis- 
sioner for Syria, signed a draft treaty at 
midnight on Feb. 18. The instrument wil! 
have to be approved by the French Gov- 
ernment and by the League of Nations. Ac- 
cording to an announcement in Paris, the 
first article of the new treaty contains a 
neutrality clause by which each nation 
agrees not to enter any aggressive com- 
bination against the other. Articles 2 to 
15 contain various political and economic 
clauses, and Article 16 provides for the 
arbitration of all disputes. The first and 
last articles appear to be quite in the 
Five an- 
-nexes of the treaty are said to include 
agreements for extradition, customs super- 
vision along the border, civil and military 
transport on the Bagdad Railway, collabo- 
ration as regards sanitation and irrigation 
along the Euphrates River, and so forth. 
The French affirm that very slight territo- 
rial changes are provided for along the bor- 
der and that no revision of any importance 
_ has been made of the clauses of the Angora 
agreement as regards the use of the Bag- 
dad Railway. By the Angora agreement 
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over the thirty miles of the railway which 
lies within the Syrian border only after 
having given eight days’ notice, and having . 
satisfied the French that the troop move- 
ment involved does not constitute a breach 
of Turkish obligations. The arrangement 
does not neutralize the railway, and the 
French have reciprocity in the transport 
of their replacements of troops at various 
stations in Mesopotamia. 

It is said that the most important pro- 
vision is in regard to policing the border; 
the Turks and the French agree recipro- 
cally to maintain soldiers or policemen to 
a depth of fifty kilometers, or thirty miles, 
along the border, in order to prevent the 
movements of pillaging tribes, brigand 
bands and smugglers. M. de Jouvenel is 
said to have declared that the Alexandretta 
region would have an opportunity upon 
request to choose a kind of local assem- 
bly and enjoy a measure of autonomy. 

Reports indicated that the visit of Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, the British Ambassador, 
to Angora, was less fruitful of results than 
that of M. de Jouvenel. No communiqué 
was issued as regards Sir Ronald’s visit. 

After an active debate the British House 
of Commons ratified the treaty with Iraq 
on Feb. 18 by a vote of 260 to 116. In 
the course of the debate Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, denied emphatically once more that 
the chief British interest in the treaty was 
to secure the petroleum of Iraq. He de- 
clared that last March a Turkish repre- 
sentative approached him and proposed 
that if Turkey might be allowed to con- 
trol the most of the territory of the pro- 
vince of Mosul she would grant to a British 
company the exploitation of all the oil in 
the country. The British reply was that 
their Government were trustees for Iraq, 
being not possessors but mandatories, and 
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in such capacities they would not bargain 
away the rights and interests of Iraq and 
their people in exchange for concessions. 

The suggestion has been made that on 
the Turkish side of this dispute the strong- 
est desire is neither fundamentally eco- 
nomic nor territorial, but that Turkey is 
extremely desirous of having all the 
Kurds under their control. Turks have 
denied that they wish again to rule 
Arabs. They fear that the British, begin- 
ning with relations to the Kurds of the 
northeastern part of the Mosul province, 
will push northward across Kurdistan and 
Armenia with the ultimate aim of acquir- 
ing control of the petroleum deposits of 
Baku. 

A temporary commercial arrangement, 
independent of the question of ratifying 
the American treaty of Lausanne, was re- 
ported to have been completed between 
Admiral Bristo] and the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

The treaty of mutual neutrality between 
Turkey and Russia was ratified by the 
Grand National Assembly on Feb. 11. Dif- 
ficulties exist, however, in regard to com- 
mercial relations between Turkey and 
Russia. Under orders from Moscow the 
Soviet representatives in Constantinople 
ceased suddenly to affix stamps on goods 
destined for Russia. This led to serious 
losses through the inability to ship perish- 
able goods. 

The ratification by the Bulgarian So- 
branye of the treaty of amity and com- 
‘merce negotiated with Turkey last Au- 
tumn has been delayed. The chief reason 
seems to be that Bulgarian-speaking in- 
habitants of Turkish Thrace object to cer- 
tain supplementary agreements attached to 
the treaty. The similar treaty between 
Turkey and Yugoslavia reached the point 
of the exchange of ratifications at the be- 
ginning of February. 

The Angora Government has renewed its 
pressure upon foreign firms which have 
places of business in Turkey to dismiss the 
majority of their non-Turkish employes. 
For example, it was required that, after 
February, all doorkeepers and hall porters, 
chauffeurs and bargemen should be Turk- 
ish subjects. It was reported that Turkish 
officials were to be appointed to supervise 
the affairs of all foreign companies, which, 


moreover, must use the Turkish language 


for their bookkeeping and must employ a 
high percentage of Turkish subjects. 

The Minister of Commerce, Ali Jenani | 
Bey, issued a proposal that a State bank 
be founded, the funds for which would be 
secured by seizing 10 per cent. of the capi- 
tal of every citizen. 

In its efforts to increase the revenues, 


the National Assembly passed laws mak- _ 


ing the importation of petroleum and su- 
gar State monopolies. It is proposed to 
build a railway to connect Angora with 
the silver and copper mines at Arghaneh ~ 


Maden; the project, which will be under- — ; 


taken at an early date, will be a strictly © 
Turkish enterprise. 


The Census Bureau of the municipality 


of Constantinople announced the number 
of the inhabitants of the city to be~1,011,- 
265. Of these 682,801 are Turks, 181,188 
Greeks, 68,601 registered Greeks of for- — 
eign allegiance, 27,867 Gregorian Arme- — 
nians, 1,268 Protestant Armenians, 378 
Catholic Greeks, 3,783 Bulgarians, 3,512 
Latin Catholics, 564 Chaldeans, and 146 
Assyrians. Jews were not listed separately. 


Egypt 
(z WAR PASHA, the Prime Minister, an- 


nounced on Jan. 12 that the Govern- 
ment was determined to speed up the elec- 
toral preparations to the utmost possible 
extent; in a second statement, on Feb. 17, 
the Premier said direct voting would be 
observed in the coming election. He hoped 
that elections might be held before the end 
of April and that the Parliament. might 
meet early in May at the latest. 
The three Opposition parties held a meet- 
ing on Feb. 19 in spite of Government pro- 
hibition. They took the attitude that the 


present Government is unconstitutional, _ 


having some months ago dismissed a regu- 
larly elected Parliament because its _politi- 
cal complexion was against the Govern- 
ment. Accordingly the Opposition leaders 
resolved that they would boycott the pro- 
posed election, and would take part in 
none until after a new Ministry should be 
formed. : 

The question of Jarabub appeared to 
have been settled finally on Feb. 7, when 
an Italian expedition entered the Oasis and 
hoisted the Italian flag. : 


_ Students of the college in Cairo which 
trains teachers for state schools appeared 
at the college on Feb. 6 wearing Western 
suits of clothes with red caps instead of 
the usual flowing robes with turbans. The 
authorities refused them entrance and ihe 
police drove them away. They went on 
strike, and were ordered by the Minister 
of Education to return in the customary 
costume or suffer dismissal. 
_ The Government has attempted to sta- 
_ hbilize the price of cotton by purchasing a 
large quantity with public funds, in ac- 
cordance with several precedents. 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. proposed 
_ through Professor James H. Breasted to do- 
nate to Egypt the sum of $10,000,000 for 
the erection at Cairo of a museum build- 
ing worthy of the immensely valuable 
antiquities which have been discovered re- 
cently in Egypt. The Government sub- 
mitted the project to legal advisers, and a 
series of negotiations ensued. It was re- 
ported that Ismail Sirry Pasha, Minister 
of Public Works, who has oversight of the 
Department of Antiquities, was strongly 
opposed to the acceptance of such a gift, 
which he characterized as almsgiving un- 
worthy of the dignity of Egypt. 


= Syria 
VDE JOUVENEL, the High Com- 


missioner, paid a visit to the San- 
jaks of Homs and Hama and the Province 
of Aleppo, and, subsequent to his trip, he 
revealed his plans for that province in a 
letter to M. Pierre Alype, his Envoy Ex- 
_traordinary to the States of Syria and Jebel 


 Druse. M. de Jouvenel’s attitude may be 
summarized as follows: 


The notables of 
Homs and Hama, having refused to permit 
the establishment of a constitutional ré- 
gime, have obliged their towns to pass like 
Damascus under military rule, which will 
last until they are willing to hold elections. 
The Commissioner has decided to give the 
country institutions which will assure it 
during a long future against civil war, re- 
ligious war, and foreign war. France 
mobilized 7,000,000 men during the late 
war. She has not yet needed to mobilize a 
single one for her operations in Morocco 
and Syria and the occupation of the Rhine- 
land. Her expenses in Syria represent only 
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1-6000th of her annual budget. “The 
French Republic has never renounced any 
cf the tasks which it has undertaken. All 
ils wars have been terminated by victories.” 
It is in fact for Syria to say whether she 
will be united or divided, and not for 
France. It is for the people of the man- 
dated territory to agree among themselves. 
It is folly to raise questions of internal 
frontiers at the present time. “Seek peace. 
But if you are offered nothing but war, 
accept it!” 

Late in January the Maronite Patriarch 
addressed a letter of thanks to M. Cayla 
for the protection which France gave the 
Lebanon against the Druse invasion. At 
about the same time the representatives at 
Beirut of Sultan Ibn Saud of Nejd gave out 
an official denial of the rumor that his 
sovereign had sent 10,000 soldiers to assist 
the Druses of the Druse Mountain. He 
declared that the Sultan intended to main- 
tain absolute neutrality in the Syrian con- 
flict. 

_ Disturbances in Syria continued. The 
railway between Damascus and Beirut was 


frequently cut, the highways were regarded 


as unsafe except for convoys escorted by 
armored cars, rebel bands appeared in 
many parts of the country, and troubles 
developed from time to time in Damascus, 
although that city was said to be very 
thoroughly protected by wire entangle- 
ments. The French occasionally received 
reinforcements, apparently not in great 
numbers. Business and travel continued to 
be seriously hampered in most parts of 
Syria. At times alarming reports were 
sent out from Beirut itself, such as that all 
foreigners were about to be summoned to 
that city, prepared if necessary to leave 
Syria by ship. 

A by-product of the agitation throughout 
Syria was the tendency for the country to 
become organized in a larger number of 
more or less separate districts. A meeting 
late in January at Dera of the leading 
Sheikhs of the Hauran prepared a petition 
which was later handed to the French Gen- 
eral Andrea in which they demanded the 
formation of an autonomous government 
for the Hauran. On account of crop fail- 
ures during two successive years, the 
French Government tried to supply this re- 
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gion with grain for food and the Winter 
sowing. Their efforts were interrupted by 
the insurgents. The French temporary pol- 
icy appeared to be to encourage to the ut- 
most the breaking up of Syrian unity. 


Palestine 
POLITICAL affairs continued to be re- 


remarkably quiet. The country, and 
particularly the Jewish centres at Tel-el- 
Aviv and Haifa, was suffering severely in 
an economic way. The reasons assigned 
for this crisis were the rebellion in Syria, 
an excess in Jewish immigration beyond 
what this country can support, overspecu- 
lation in real estate, and the demands of 
Jewish organized labor. During the first 
half of 1925 a large number of Jews came 
into Palestine who were supposed to be 
of independent means. It is now evident 
that the possession of some $2,500 was too 
low an estimate for independence. Jewish 
organized labor has been exacting from 
three to four times the wages usually paid 
to unorganized labor in Palestine and 
neighboring countries. Some reports mini- 
mized the crisis, charging it entirely to the 
present stringency in liquid capital, and 
claiming that while there have been some 
commercial failures, the total liabilities 
involved were small. Local industries were 
said to have suffered little. 

A new attempt is to be made to supply 
sufficient water to the city of Jerusalem. 
The question is complicated by a concession 
to the Greek Mavromatis, and the ancient 
vested rights of various communities in the 
small number of springs and wells in the 
neighborhood of the Holy City. 

The Government is breaking up the gen- 
darmerie. Al] of its Jewish members and 
some Moslems and Christians are being 
drafted into the ordinary police. The Cir- 
cassians will be utilized as a frontier de- 
fense force near Transjordania. 


Persia 
(THE Minister of Public Works plans 


to engage four American specialists 
who will cooperate with some Persian en- 
gineers in drawing up plans for a scheme 
of railway construction. Under the new 
project, Teheran, the capital city, will be 
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connected by rail with all the important. 


Persian seaports and frontier stations. Suf- 
ficient money for the project is expected | 


to come from the Government monopoly — 


of sugar and tea. ‘Sugar pays about three 
and one-half cents per pound and tea 
about ten cents. 

The report of the Administrator Gen- 
eral, Dr. A. G. Millspaugh, for the three 


sized the great shortage of grain in the 
neighborhood of the capital and the heroic 
measures that were taken under the di- 
rection of Colonel D. W. MacCormack to 
supply the needs. The crops of 1924 and 
1925 were considerably inferior to those 
of the disastrous famine year, 1918. In- 


asmuch as the animal transport under the — 


control of the administration, amounting 


to 20,000 camels and horse carts with a 


similar capacity, fell far short of the pos- 
sibility of bringing in sufficient grain, 
measures were taken to acquire 120 motor 
trucks, fifteen tractors and sixty trailers, 
at an expense of about $540,000. Wheat 
was purchased in a number of provinces 
of Persia and in Russia and India. The 
Province of Teheran ordinarily provides 
about 70 per cent. of the food needed and 
100 per cent. of the barley. In 1925 the 


surplus of the province over the amount — 
needed for planting amounted to less than 
1 per cent. of the quantity needed for food 


supply. 
The revenues have shown steady in- 


months, June 22 to Sept. 22, 1925, empha- : 


crease during the past five years. The 
total expected for the current year — 
amounts to about $31,000,000. The 


monopoly of sugar and tea is expected to © 


yield about $3,600,000 for the present 
year and $6,000,000 annually thereafter. 


It is hoped not merely to utilize this as. 


direct expenditure for the construction of 
railways, but to borrow much larger sums, 
and use this money for interest and amorti- 
zation. 


The Bank of Persia having been incor- — 


porated into the Ministry of Finance, 
strenuous efforts were being made to col- 
lect its claims against prominent Persians. 
The Government was proceeding to con- 
fiscate their real estate and sell it to meet 
the claims. : 


[THE FAR EAST] 


Chang Tso-lin Declares Manchuria a Republic 


Coalition Cabinet Formed at Peking—New Japanese Government Weathers : 
First Storm by Compromise on Tax M easure 


By QUINCY WRIGHT 


Professor of pee University of Chicago 


ENERAL CHANG TSO-LIN was re- 
en ported on Feb. 18 to have declared 
Manchuria an autonomous republic. 

With this end in view an assembly of rep- 
resentatives of the three Manchurian prov- 
- inces had been summoned on Feb. 16. 
Though complete secession from China was 
not contemplated, this assembly resolved 
that “the Manchurian Government will no 
longer recognize orders issued by or agree- 
ments concluded by the Peking Govern- 
ment.” The assembly proceeded to draw 
up a Constitution creating a Manchurian 
federation. Chang, whose friends com- 
posed the assembly, was expected to head 
the new Government. 

The Manchurian war lord’s reasons for 
declaring his State a republic were said 
to be the radicalism and weakness of the 
Peking Government, which has resulted in 
complete inability to bring about order in 
China. The Soviet press indicated alarm 
at this turn of affairs, since it was pre- 
sumed Chang, backed by Japan, would pre- 
sent stiff demands with regard to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and insist that 
they be discussed at Mukden, not at Peking, 
as heretofore. 

Tt will be recalled that in January a 
crisis arose over Chang’s arrest of Ivanov, 
General Manager of this railroad, and that 
this action was followed by a Soviet ulti- 
matum to Peking. That affair was tem- 
porarily smoothed over, but as Manchuria 
has been the scene of Chinese, Russian and 
Japanese rivalry for the past three decades, 
informed opinion was by no means reas- 
sured. General Chinese sentiment in Jan- 
uary took a decided swing away from Mos- 
cow. In fact, it was reported that the Kuo- 
mintang delegation, headed by Hu Han- 
min, which had been in Moscow for some 
time, had decided to return to China. Japan 
maintained an attitude of correct neutrality. 

; awaiting developments. 
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Foremost in domestic developments was _ 
the announcement at Peking on March 5 of 
a new Chinese Coalition Cabinet. The 
Cabinet represented an attempt to win the — 
allegiance of certain elements that had 
been bastile’to the Peking Government. 
The new Cabinet follows: 

Cur TeH- -yAoO—Premiership and Mintasyes of 

War. 

Marshal Fence Yu-ustanc—Defense Com- 
mission. of Chihli, Honan and Shensi. 

Dr. W. W. Yen—Foreign Affairs. 

Cuu Yr1nc-KUANG—Interior. 

Ho TreH-L1n—Finance. 

Kune Hsrn-coan—Communications. 

Admiral Tu Hst-Kwe1—Navy. 

Lu Hsin—Justice. 

Ma Caun-wu—Education. 

Yane Wen-Kal—Agriculture. 


It was considered significant that no 
follower of General Chang Tso-lin of Man- 
churia had been given any governmental 
post. 

The anti-British strike and boycott 
which has continued in Canton since June 
21, 1925 (Current History, August, 1925, 
p. 847), reached a crisis on Feb. 22 when 
the Canton Commissioner of Customs, a 
British subject, with endorsement of the 
foreign consuls, closed the ports of Canton 
and Whampoa. This action, which fol- 
lowed a protest by the Commissioner 
against alleged violation of the treaties by 
the strikers in seizing cargoes between the 
ships and the customs Rone. resulted in 
the tie-up of some forty vessels of. five 
nations. 

This drastic action at first increased the 
anti-foreign activity of the radicals in 
China, who looked upon it as another in- 
stance of foreign interference in Chinese 
domestic matters. The more conservative 
Chinese and foreign observers, however, 
hoped this decisive cond might compel. the 
more economically minded Cantonese to 
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support the customs administration and 
put a stop to the anarchical conditions 
which have been slowly killing the trade 
of Canton and Hongkong. The Cantonese 
responded to this hope for the time being. 
On Feb. 25 the Canton strikers restored the 
seized goods and the Canton authorities 
proclaimed that all formalities on landing 
- goods and paying customs must be com- 
plied with. At the same time the Com- 
missioner announced that permits to load 
and discharge cargoes at Canton and 
Whampoa would be issued on the next 
day. 

Despite these developments the Canton 
situation was by no means reassuring to 
merchants. The Kuomintang All-Chinese 
Congress, which opened there on Jan. 2, 
proved to be composed mostly of south- 
erners under control of the Left Wing, and 
on Jan. 4 resolutions for cooperation with 
Moscow were adopted. The Right Wing 
representatives, mostly from the north of 
China, vigorously opposed this policy. 
Agents of General Wu Pei-fu who visited 
Canton in February to negotiate an al- 
liance, met with little encouragement and 
there were indications that Wu would at- 
tempt to bring Canton within his sphere 
by force. 

The customs and extraterritoriality con- 
ferences appeared to have made little 
progress during the month. The powers 
other than Japan were willing to compro- 
mise with China by a 7 per cent. general 
duty and 1214 per cent. on luxuries for the 
three-year interim period before effective- 
ness of the Chinese tariff. This would 
yield about $50,000,000 a year new rev- 
enue. Japan, however, continued to hold 
out against the luxuries rate. China also 
was ready to allow 25 per cent. of the rev- 
enue increase to service of foreign loans. 

The Extraterritoriality Commission con- 
tinued discussion as to the scope of its 
powers. The United States, Great Britain 
and Japan were willing to go beyond the 
Washington conference resolution which 
authorized this commission to inquire into 
the present practice of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in China and the present state 
of Chinese law and judicial administration, 
and to report the facts with recommenda- 
tions as to the improvement of Chinese 
judicial administration so as to “warrant 


the several powers in relinquishing either 
progressively or otherwise their respective 
rights of extraterritoriality.” Certain Euro- 
pean powers, however, were reported as 
opposing any expansion which might in- 
volve foreign settlements and foreign 
privileges other than extraterritorial juris- 
diction. - ; 

The nationalists of centra! and south 


China were highly dissatisfied with the in- ; 


ability of the conferences to produce re- 
sults. They attributed this in part to the 
weakness of the Peking Government and 
its failure to state clearly China’s mini- 
mum position at the opening of the con- 
ference of the Extraterritoriality Commis- 
sion. To them, removal of residential 
concessions which have resulted in the 
creation of settlements like Shanghai that 
are governed by foreigners though largely. 
inhabited by Chinese, was more important 
than removal of foreign jurisdiction over 
foreigners in China. ; 


This, rather than indemnification which 


would burden Chinese taxpayers, was now 
demanded by the nationalists as compen- 
sation for the Shanghai incident of May 
30, 1925. <A delegation of Shanghai 
nationalists went to Peking in the middle 
of February with a specific program for 
reorganization of the foreign settlement. 
Force was lent to this demand by the al- 
legation on Feb. 27 by the Chinese Anti- 
Opium Association that the French con- 
cession in Shanghai had become a centre 
of opium distribution. On Feb. 22, 100 
Chinese prisoners attempted escape from 
the jail in the French Concession, with the 
result that eleven were killed, five 
wounded and four survivors committed 
suicide fearing punishment. 

There were numerous reports of impor- 
tant military movements during the month. 
Chang Tso-lin was said to be moving from 
the north toward Tien-tsin, which was 
held by Feng Yu-hsiang forces, while Wu 
Pei-fu, who had been concentrating forces 
at Hankow, on the upper Yangtse, was 
planning activity both north and south. 
The latter sent agents to prospect the 
situation in Canton, and moved his army 
north to Sin yang. . 

Siege of Sin yang resulted in the acci- 
dental killing of an American missionary, 
the Rev. Nils D. Nelson, formerly of 
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China and Russia have settled the railway 
question.—Kikeriki, Vienna. 


Minneapolis, on Feb. 7 and extreme hard- 
ship for thirty-one other members of the 
American community, mostly Lutheran 
missionaries. Hankow reports on Feb. 22 
indicated that most of the surviving Ameri- 
cans had been removed to places of safety 
through the efforts of Vice Consul Selden 
Chapin, while some who fled to Hankow 
reported extensive pillage, looting and 
murder of civilians by Wu’s soldiers. 

The advance of Chang and Wu at the 
expense of Feng, who was the Govern- 
ment’s main support, coupled with the 
almost complete absence of money to pay 
either Feng’s army or the civil officials, 
and the meagre results of the international 
conferences made the Government’s tenure 
most precarious. 


Japan 


THE Wakatsuki Government, which, when 

it first took office upon the death of 
Prime Minister Kato, was considered rather 
precarious, successfully weathered attacks 
on its tax measure by compromise in the 


Lower House with the Seiyuhonto Party. 
This House adopted the measure on 
Feb; 21. 

Extensive parades and Shinto services 
were held on Feb. 11 to celebrate the 
2,586th anniversary of the founding of 
the present Japanese Imperial dynasty. 
This celebration, which was said to mark 
a development of Japanese nationalism 
since the passage of the United States ex- 
clusion law, was characterized by the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 


The cruelty and hatred displayed by different 
nations in the World War has destroyed our re- 
spect for Western civilization. Russian commu- 
nism; Italian Fascism and British and American 
democracy are all based on peculiar idiosyncracies 
of the several peoples. They are useful as hints 
and suggestions, but never as models or exam- 
ples. We must walk on our own feet, imitation 
being suicidal and not leading to self-salvation. 
Our help comes only from ourselves. 


Of similar effect were the impressions 
of the United States and England de- 
scribed by Count Michimasa Soyeshima in 
the Japan Chronicle in January. The 
Count, who traveled in these countries last 
Summer, was more impressed by the ma- 
terial resources than by the moral qual- 
ities of America. American idealism and 
humanitarianism seemed to him hypocrit- 
ical when brought to the test of practice 
as disclosed by the prohibition amendment 
and the Monroe Doctrine. He expanded 
on American imperialism and_ military 
preparations, especially with regard to ~ 
poison gas, after the Washington confer- 
ence had reached an agreement for the 
abolition of these evils. He found, how- 
ever, that American public sentiment was 
opposed to war, which, he said, “is as it 
should be, for a war between America and 
Japan would be like a fight between a 
tiger and a shark. Neither of the two pow- 
ers can take the aggressive with any pros- 
pect of success.” 

Count Soyeshima thought Great Britain 
had suffered a moral decline from the 
war and was in a very serious political 
situation. Of China he said: “It will 
accrue to the well-being not only of China 
but Japan, in fact, all the world, if China 
is consolidated and the security of life and 
property assured, so that the immense 
natural resources of the country may be 
fully developed.” 


BY FRANCIS H. SISSON, PROMINENT AMERICAN FINANCIER 


HE enactment of the Revenue act of 1926, 
' the drastic reactions in the stock market, 
the rejection by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the proposed Nickel Plate merger, 
and a billion-dollar bank merger were the lead- 
ing events of the month in finance. 
' A series of reactions) in the price of stocks 
during the latter part of February and early in 
March resulted in the selling of 3,031,173 shares 
on the New York Stock Exchange on March 2, 
the first time this year, and the sixth time in the 
history of the Exchange, that trading exceeded 
3,000,000 shares. So great was the turnover in 
the final hour that the total sales in that sixty- 
minute period involved 1,439,900 shares, which 
would represent in itself an average day’s trad- 
ing. The ticker was fifty-two minutes behind 
market transactions at the close. Stocks were 
sold with such recklessness that losses ranging 
from 5 to 18 points were registered, and from 
5 to 3314 points on the Curb Market. On March 
3 trading eclipsed all former records, with total 
sales of 3,786,111 shares; but there were no in- 
dications of disorder or demoralization. Losses 
ranged from fractions of a point to 50 points. 
Suggestions that this violent selling movement in 
the New York market was due to a “leak” of 
advance knowledge of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision regarding the proposed 


Van Sweringen merger were repudiated at the 


office of the commission in Washington. 

Recent stock market reactions and their con- 
nections with fundamental business conditions 
were discussed at the Cabinet meeting on March 
2, and Secretary Mellon and Secretary Hoover 
expressed the opinion that there was nothing in 
the general business situation which justified any 
alarm. The recent breaks in stock prices, it was 
pointed out, had no connection with business fun- 
damentals, but represented a deflation that was 
natural after the skyrocket prices reached by some 
stocks. President Coolidge let it be known that 
he felt there was nothing taking place in the 
business world that was symptomatic of a decline 
in the present prosperity of the country. 


Birtron-DotLar Bank MErcER 


Consolidation of the Chase National Bank and 
the: Mechanics and Metals National Bank, two 
of the oldest banking institutions in New York, 
was voted by the Boards of Directors at meetings 


held on Feb. 10 and 11. The merger will be 
the largest recorded in the annals of American 
banking history. The combined assets of the two 
banks, which will transact business under the 
name of the Chase National Bank, will approxi- 
mate $1,025,000,000, according to their latest of- 
ficial statements, issued as of the close of 1925. 
The capital of the consolidated bank is to be 
$40,000,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
$39,000,000. Both the Chase National Bank and 
the Chase Securities Corporation are to increase 
their capital stock from 200,000 to 400,000. 


Banks’ CHarces FoR OutsipE LOANS 


The New York Clearing House Association 
announced on Feb. 19 that, ‘eginning March 
1, its members would levy a charge of 5 per cent. 
of the interest received on loans placed in Wall 
Street for the account of out-of-town banks and 
others. The new rule was brought about through 
the adoption of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the association. It applies not only to 
members but also to non-member banks which 
clear through members, and the charge will be 
assessed whether the loans are made in the names 
of the banks or otherwise. 


Goup anp Sitver MoveMENTS 


The Department of Commerce published on 
Feb. 17 the distribution of the gold movement 
in the United States during January its sources 
of imports and destination ° exports. It showed 
that of the total of 19,351,202 gold imported in 
the first month of 1926, $17,839,059 came from 
Canada. The exports of $3,086,870 were dis- 
tributed mostly between Mexico, which took $564,- 
990; Venezuela, which took $500,000; Germany, 
to which we sent $398,144, and British Malaya, 
to which our consignments were $991,499, 

Of January’s silver exports, amounting to 
$9,762,969, British India took $5,940,944 and 
China $3,039,232. The imports, which aggregated 
$5,762,760, came mostly from Mexico, which sent 
$4,358,799. Canada supplied $380,725 and Peru 
$459,964. 

The balance of international trade swung 
against the United States during January. This 
country’s imports totaled $414,000,000 and its ex- 
ports only $399,000,000. The import total was 
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